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THE CHRISTIAN MESSIAH IN THE LIGHT 
OF JUDAISM ANCIENT AND MODERN.' 


St Luke ii 25: And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon ; and this man was righteous and devout, looking for the consolation of Israel. 

THE first two chapters of St Luke’s Gospel give an idyllic 
picture of the pious circle into which our Lord was born. In the 
form largely of poetry the aspirations—the Messianic ideals— 
of this circle are set before us, which recall and sum up all that is 
best and noblest in the great Messianic utterances of the Old 
Testament prophets. The atmosphere that pervades them is 
essentially that of Old Testament prophecy at its highest level. 
Thus the Song of Zacharias, which may fitly be termed an Old 
Testament canticle, in the first strophe blesses God for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise to David, and looks for the fulfilment of the 
Abrahamic covenant, recalling such passages as :— 


There will IT cause a horn to sprout for David ; 
I have prepared a lamp for mine anointed, 

His enemies will I clothe with shame ; 

But upon him shall his crown be brilliant? 


The reference to the holy covenant confirmed by an oath which 
He sware to our forefather Abraham recalls the great promise made 
to the ‘father of the faithful’ that his seed should become a great 
nation, and that in him a// the families of the earth should be 
blessed. 

In the second strophe, again, the language of Old Testament 
prophecy is taken up—the great passage from Deutero-Isaiah 
about the Herald :— 


1 The Macbride Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, Sunday, 
Jan. 28, 1912, on ‘ Messianic Prophecy in relation to Christ ’. 
2 Ps, cxxxii 17, 18. 3 Gen. xii 1-3. 
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Hark! one proclaiming: make ready in the wilderness the 
way of Fahveh ; 
Make level in the desert a highway for our God." 


Or again the promise of light to them that sit in darkness, as 
given in the earlier Isaiah :— 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light, 
They that dwell in the land of deep shadow, upon them 
hath the light gleamed.* 


But perhaps the most striking point that emerges in this part 
of the song is the conception of the coming Messianic salvation 
as consisting in remission of sins—to give knowledge of salvation 
unto his people in the remission of their sins.» The Messianic 
salvation is to consist essentially in moral and spiritual redemption. 
When we turn to the Song of Simeon, one other great concep- 

tion emerges ; the Messiah whose advent is celebrated is to be 
not only the spiritual glory of his people Israel, but also a light 
to lighten the Gentiles—an echo of the great Servant-passages in 
Deutero-Isaiah in which the Servant’s mission is defined :— 

So I make thee a light of the nations, 

That my salvation may be to the ends of the earth." 
It will be remembered, in this connexion, that the idea of the 
Messiah as ¢he light of the Gentiles comes to expression in the 


Similitudes of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch, where we read of the 
heavenly Son of Man :— 


He shall be < staff to the righteous on which they will support 
themselves and not fall; and he shall be the light of the Gen- 
tiles, and the hope of those that are troubled in heart® 


In Simeon’s further speech another note is struck; the strain 
of sorrow mingles with the buoyant hope of what precedes :— 


Behold this one is set for the falling and the rising of many 
in Israel; and for a sign which is spoken against.® 
Here we seem to catch a note of foreboding that the advent of the 
Messiah will be accompanied by strife and suffering. It will be 
in the nature of a discriminating judgement, serving to reveal 
the thoughts of many hearts. 


1 Is, xl 3. 2 Is. ix St Luke ii 77. Is, xlix 6 (cf. xlii 6). 
5 xlviii 4. ® St Luke ii 34 (cf. Is. viii 14). 
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Such is the Messianic expectation disclosed to us in the opening 
chapters of St Luke’s Gospel. We catch a glimpse of a pious 
circle in Israel who were awaiting the advent of a Messiah who 
should effect the moral and spiritual redemption of his people ; 
who should reign as a spiritual prince in the hearts of a regenerate 
people, and so fulfil the old promises made to the House of David; 
and one who should extend his spiritual dominion to the ends 
of the earth. These hopes were based and nourished upon Old 
Testament prophecy, and were cherished within a limited circle 
who were to be found both among the learned—especially among 
the disciples of Hillel—and also among the people. Among the 
latter were doubtless included some of the more spiritually 
minded of the apocalyptists. The fulfilment of these hopes in 
the person and career of Jesus of Nazareth may be said to be the 
theme of the New Testament generally. 

Doubtless the poems on which this estimate is based are the 
product, to some extent, of reflexion. They exhibit the piety 
of the primitive Palestinian Christian Church. Their genuinely 
primitive character and their essential conformity to truth and 
fact are guaranteed by their whole tone and character, their 
Christology, and their setting. In them we. ought to see, as I 
venture to think, translations of hymns, originally composed in 
Hebrew for liturgical use in the early Palestinian community of 
Hebrew Christians. 

The Messianic ideals that have just been sketched were those 
of a minority, of which Zacharias the priest and Elizabeth, 
Joseph and Mary, the aged Simeon and the prophetess Anna 
were typicalexamples. To these we may add, as an example of 
the learned and aristocratic class, Joseph of Arimathaea, who also 
was looking for the Kingdom of God. As in the days of the 
prophets, the loftiest and most spiritual hopes of the nation were 
the possession of a pious few. 

Very different was the conception of the Messianic King 
cherished in the circles of the Zealot party. Here the Messiah 
was pictured as a political deliverer who should annihilate the 
power of heathen Rome, and establish a world-empire with 
Jerusalem for its capital. It was this delusive hope that capti- 
vated the imagination of the masses of the people, and led to the 
disastrous revolts against the imperial power, first in A.D. 66-70, 

1 St Mark xv 43 (cf. St Luke xxiii 51). 
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and finally in 133-135 under Bar Kokba. If a political Messiah 
could enlist the allegiance of so great a Rabbi as Agiba, it will 
be at once apparent how far-reaching the appeal of this mistaken 
ideal must have been. And yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the purely political ideal ever satisfied the nation as a whole. 
Before both the earlier and the later revolts influential voices of 
protest were raised. The great teacher Jochanan ben Zakkai 
withdrew about A.D. 66 to Jamnia to found a school which was 
destined to perpetuate the religion of the Law ; and Aqiba was 
rebuked by more than one of his colleagues for adhesion to an 
adventure, which, as they foresaw, was destined to bring about 
the ruin of the nation. 

But, further, the Judaism of this earlier period down to A.D. 70 
and even to A.D. 135 was a larger and more complex thing than 
it afterwards became. It embraced liberal elements which were 
later eliminated. The most eloquent witness, perhaps, of this 
is the great missionary propaganda which was carried on through- 
out the colonies of the Jewish Dispersion by Hellenistic Jews, 
and carried on, as Josephus attests and as the missionary labours 
of St Paul bear witness, with amazing success. The liberal party, 
which was strong among the Hellenistic Jews, and had influential 
support even in Palestine, was willing to divest Judaism of its 
accidental elements and to insist upon essentials—the profession 
of faith in one God, the observance of the Sabbath-rest, and the 
abjuration of idolatry in all its forms as well as its immoral 
accompaniments. In a word, all that it insisted upon was ethical 
monotheism. Circumcision was not demanded as a sine gua non 
for the admission of proselytes, only the purificatory bath of baptism. 

‘Wash your whole stature’, says the Sibyl, ‘clean from impurity 
in running streams, and with hands uplifted to heaven, ask for 
forgiveness of your doing ; then the worship of God shall heal 
gross impiety.’1 It was the school of Shammai that insisted 
upon the letter of the Law about circumcision ; it was probably 
also Pharisees of the same school who came into collision with 
our Lord, and provoked His stern denunciation. To this 
‘Catholick Judaism’? Philo belonged, who conceived Israel's 

1 Sibyll-Oracles iv 104 f. 


2 The phrase is Mr J. H. A. Hart’s; cf. his The Hope of Catholick Judaism 
(Oxford, 1910). 
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mission to be a priestly nation for the whole world: ‘Israel’, he 
says, ‘is above all the nations beloved of God, one that has 

received the priesthood for the whole human race.’! To Philo the 
' missionary propaganda of the Dispersion was an essential part of 
Judaism. Now of this wider Judaism, which included, as we have 
seen, some, at any rate, of the apocalyptists, Christianity claims 
to be the heir. And the claim has been justified at the bar of 
history. For the religion of Jesus took over, as a matter of fact, 
the Greek Bible of the Jewish Dispersion (the LX X), as well as the 
missionary propaganda with its fruits, the Greek converts. All 
these Rabbinical Judaism surrendered. Truly, as a distinguished 
Jewish scholar ? has said: ‘If Jesus was the Christ, then the religion 
of the Jewish Dispersion was Christianity.’ 


When we turn to the question of our Lord’s own conception 
of His Messianic office we are confronted with undoubted 
difficulties. The subject has been much debated during recent 
years, and the discussion of it has given rise to much con- 
troversy. Into the full details of this it would obviously be 
impossible to enter now. But one or two considerations of 
a general character which bear upon the fundamentals of the 
problem may be permitted. Controversy has not been without 
definite results which have brought some important points into 
clear relief. It is admitted on all hands now that there is 
a large eschatological element behind our Lord’s conception. 

The most characteristic expression of our Lord’s Messianic 
consciousness is undoubtedly summed up in His use of the 
Messianic title, which He appropriated to Himself, of the Son of 
Man. What is its significance ? 

It is generally agreed that the special significance of the 
term is largely determined by its use in the famous passage 
in Dan. vii 13f: J saw in the night visions, and behold there 
came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a son of man, and 
he came even to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him near 
before him. The author of Daniel apparently used the term 
one like unto a son of man in contrast with the beasts (who 
represent the heathen world-empires) as a symbol for the people 


1 De Abrah. ii 15. 
Moriz Friedlander. Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen Welt p. 19. 
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of Israel. But it does not follow—as has so often been supposed 
—that the figure “ike a man (or son of man) has no individual 
or personal significance. On the contrary it seems probable 
that one like unto a son of man is really a descriptive term for 
an angelic being—presumably Michael, Israel’s angel-prince, 
in the thought of the author of Daniel—who acts as Israel’s 
representative and counterpart. The figure is thus both a 
symbol and a person. The author of Daniel probably borrowed 
this figure from tradition, from one form of which the Man of 
the Ezra-Apocalypse (2 Esdras xiii)—who is there identified with 
the Messiah—was also derived. This J/an is a heavenly being 
or angel who has been invested with attributes proper only to 
Jahveh Himself. Thus, like Jahveh (Is. xix 1), he rides upon 
the clouds, and in the Ezra-Apocalypse his appearance is described 
in the terms of a theophany. The idea of the heavenly being, 
who thus comes to view as a firmly fixed feature in old apocalyptic 
tradition, is the source of the conception of the heavenly Messiah 
—the Son of Man—of the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch, 
the composition of which most scholars assign to the first 
century B.C. Here the angelic being of Daniel, invested with 
Messianic attributes, becomes the pre-existent heavenly Messiah 
who is to judge both men and angels. It seems clear, however, 
that this Messianic conception was not at any time widely known 
or popular among the Jews. Zhe Son of Man was certainly not 
a current name for the Messiah among the Jews generally, 
though the conception of the pre-existent Messiah seems to be 
clearly present in the LXX of Dan. vii 13.1. It was apparently 
cherished in certain (probably small) apocalyptic circles to which, 
no doubt, some of the earliest generation of Christians belonged. 
It is to this circle, presumably, that our Lord owed His know- 
ledge of the idea, and its Messianic associations, as shewn by 
His appropriation to Himself of the title Son of Man. But in 
His hands the original conception was profoundly modified by 
being combined with the idea of the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah liii. In the idea so modified and embodied in the term, 
Christ seems to have found the most adequate expression of His 
Messianic consciousness. It thus acquires in His mouth that 


1 W@edpoww dpdyar: rijs vuerds wal em trav vepeddv Tod obpavod ws vids 
hpxero Kat ds wadaids hpepav 
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combination of the ideas of humiliation and glory which is so 
striking a feature in His use of the expression. The Messianic 
interpretation of Dan. vii was also known to the Rabbis, though, 
as has been pointed out, it never resulted in the current popular 
use of the term Son of Man as a title of the Messiah. The great 
Jewish Rabbi Agqiba (early second century A.D.) spoke of the 
‘thrones’ of Dan. vii 9 as prepared for God and for David,! an 
exegesis which presupposes the Messianic interpretation of 
Dan. vii 13. A later Rabbi (Joshua b. Levi, c. 250 A.D.) com- 
bined the two texts, which he interpreted Messianically, Dan. 
vii 13 and Zech. ix 9: ‘ Behold with the clouds of heaven came 
one like a Son of Man... Lowly and riding upon an ass.’ 
How is the apparent contradiction to be reconciled? asks the 
Rabbi. The answer is: ‘If they [i.e. the generation in which 
the Messiah comes] shall be worthy he will come with the clouds 
of heaven (i.e. in glory and majesty), and if not, he will come 
upon an ass’ (i.e. in humiliation).2 In this way the Rabbi 
strove to combine prophecies which he accepted as speaking of 
Messiah’s humiliation and glory. The New Testament follows 
a different path. It sees the apparent contradiction resolved 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. In the Son of Man who 
had not where to lay His head, who willingly suffered the 
deepest of all earthly humiliation in the death of the Cross, 
and who was afterwards exalted to the Throne of God, the 
writers of the New Testament found a key which unlocked all 
the significance of the ancient prophecies, which shed a new 
and brilliant light upon many obscure passages, and solved all 
the apparent contradictions. Can it be wondered at that, with 
such an intense conviction as they possessed of the meaning 
of the life, death, and resurrection of their Lord, they should 
go forth as they did and preach with triumphant enthusiasm the 
gospel of the crucified but exalted Messiah ? 

It must be admitted, indeed, that in their appeal to prophecy 
and in their application of it there was something new as well as 
old. The New Testament in its citations from the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures preserves much of the old exegesis of the ancient 
synagogue, which has often been refined away or modified by 
the later Rabbis and teachers. An interesting example of this 

T.B. Sanh. 380. 2 T, B. Sanh, 98a. 
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meets us in the case of Ps. cx (The Lord said unto my Lord). 
In the New Testament (St Matt. xxii 44 and parallels) it is 
implied that the Messianic interpretation of this Psalm was the 
one generally accepted and current at the time among the Jews. 
Later, however, this view was largely displaced in favour of 
others, more especially of one which referred the words my lord 
to Abraham (so Rashi). But the older view is sometimes 
attested. Thus it reappears in the Midrash to Ps. xviii 36 in 
a comment on the words: ‘ Thy right hand hath upholden me.’ 
‘R. Judan in the name of R. Chama says, “that in the time 
to come the Holy One—blessed be He—will make King Messiah 
sit at His right hand, as it is said (Ps. cx 1): The Lord said unto 
my lord, Sit thou on my right hand” , &c. 

Another example, perhaps, is Psalm ii which is interpreted 
Messianically in the New Testament (especially the words Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee). As Dalman has 
shewn, there are not many traces in later Jewish literature of the 
Messianic application of Ps. ii. But such an interpretation is 
assumed in the seventeenth of the Psalms of Solomon—one of 
the classical expressions of Messianic doctrine in pre-Christian 
Jewish literature—while the Son of Man Vision of the Ezra- 
Apocalypse (2 Esdras xiii) gives an eschatological commentary 
on the Psalm interpreted Messianically. As Dalman says: ‘One 
may assume that as time passed on the Christian [and, we may 
add, the apocalyptic] exposition of the Psalm became a deterrent 
to its common use by the synagogue.’? 

But, while there is much in the New Testament use of Old 
Testament prophecy which reflects the exegesis of the ancient 
synagogue, there is also an element which is undoubtedly new. 
The idea of a suffering and crucified Messiah was and is to the 
majority of Jews a stumbling-block. The conception was one 
that the Apostles themselves, as the Gospels shew, were only 
able to grasp gradually and painfully. Indeed it was not fully 
grasped until after the great experience of the Resurrection. 
Nor is there any trace of a pre-Christian Messianic application 
of the great Servant-passage. In Dan. xii 3 the righteous 
Servant is apparently identified with those ‘who turn many to 
righteousness’, i.e. those faithful teachers of the Law who amid 

1 Words of Jesus p. 271 f. 
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trial and persecution, and even perhaps martyrdom, are loyal to 
the true religion in their teaching. 

Again, in the Book of Wisdom there are several unmistakeable 
allusions to the same chapter, especially in the description of the 
righteous man who suffers persecution. But the ‘ righteous one’ 
of this Book is throughout, as Grimm has pointed out, a collec- 
tive designation for ‘the pious of all ages’. Further, in the 
great Messianic Psalm (xvii), belonging to the Psalter of Solomon, 
a righteous king is depicted who will come to purify his people ; 
but not a word is spoken of a suffering Messiah. It is in the 
New Testament that this interpretation first emerges, and there, 
no doubt, it is to be traced ultimately to the mind of our Lord 
Himself. It thus marks a new developement in the Messianic 
interpretation of prophecy, but one for which the way had 
already been prepared. For the earlier Servant - passages, 
especially Is, xlii 1 f, had already been interpreted in a Messianic 
sense in pre-Christian times. Thus the seventeenth of the Psalms 
of Solomon, just now referred to, contains clear allusions to 
Is. xlii 4 (‘he shall not fail nor be discouraged’), which it applies 
to the Messiah, thus interpreting the passage in the sense given 
to it by the Targum: ‘Behold my servant the Messiah.’ The 
Elect One as a Messianic title in the Similitudes of the Book of 
Enoch also implies the same interpretation. Most modern 
scholars would agree that the Servant-passages in Deutero-Isaiah 
belong together; and that the term Servant throughout must 
bear the same significance. The Christian interpretation, there- 
fore, is a legitimate developement. It is true that the later 
Jewish commentators, including Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and David 
Qimchi, and their successors, consistently explain the figure of 
the suffering Servant as Israel in exile. The great mediaeval 
poet Jehudah Halevi declares that it is of Israel that the prophet 
said ‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows’.' 
But how can the sufferings of the Jewish race in exile be said to 
be vicarious? According to the prophets and even later Jewish 
teachers (like Saadya) the sufferings endured by the nation were 
on account of its sins. If a collective sense is to be given to the 
term Servant, it must be the pious minority of the nation, the 
suffering righteous, that are meant. And the righteous, according 
to Dr Schiller-Szinessy, culminate in the Messiah.* 

1 Kuszari part ii. * 2 Exposition of Isaiah \ii 13-liii (Cambridge 1892) p. 29. 
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On the Christian view of Christ as the great representative 
Man there is in fact no difficulty in applying prophecies which 
originally had a collective significance to the Messiah. As 
Dr Stanton has well said': ‘The New Testament writers, in 
their application of the language of the prophets to Christ and 
His Church, pointed out the true fulfilment of what the prophets 
dreamed, in the deepest sense of the word fulfilment, that is, 
the complete realization of the essential idea of what they 
aspired after ; while, at the same time, the fact that the aspira- 
tions of the prophets did actually in God’s Providence prepare 
the way of Christ by training men in the expectation of Him 
and His Kingdom, in itself gives an authority to such an inter- 
pretation of their language...In the ideal of the theocratic 
king, or in the experience of some saint of God, or in God’s 
relations to Israel as His child, or (in one instance) in the 
Psalmist’s conception of the true destiny of man, features were 
shadowed forth, however dimly, which were recognized as existing 
in Jesus in their most perfect manner.’ This is not to abnegate 
the rights of historical investigation which seeks to discover by 
all means at command the circumstances which conditioned the 
original composition of a prophecy, and the significance it bore 
to the original writer and readers. But the prophetic word did 
not exhaust its meaning with its original utterance and immediate 
application. It was constantly being re-interpreted and adapted 
to later circumstances and conditions. The preservation of the 
prophetic writings in a sacred Book through the centuries was 
bound to produce this result. As a great Jewish scholar* has 
said : ‘ The Bible is, and at all times was, a Word full of fresh 
life, not a dead book. This everlasting Word belonged not to 
a particular age ; it could not be dependent [for its meaning] on 
the time when it was written down.’ One important element, 
then, that must be considered with Messianic prophecy is the 
history of its interpretation, And this is largely dependent upon 
the nature of the Hope which is, (at once,) partly its outcome 
and partly a controlling factor in determining its general direc- 
tion. It is all-important to bear this in mind when we come 
to estimate the Messianic conceptions of Rabbinic and of later 
Judaism. 


1 The Jewish and Christian Messiah p. 195 f. 2 Geiger Urschrift p. 72 f. 
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The conceptions of the Messianic Age as these appear in 
the Midrashim and Haggadistic parts of the Talmud are too 
varied to be described in detail here. There is, of course, the 
period of tribulation which precedes the Messianic Age proper. 
In the wars of Gog and Magog the mysterious Messiah ben 
Joseph will be killed ; but will be restored to life by Elijah, the 
forerunner of the true Messiah ben David. The latter is pictured 
as a man of the Royal House of David, divine only in the great- 
ness of his natural gifts. Through him the Kingdom of Israel, 
now gathered in, is to be set up, and is to be the world-power. 
This is usually thought of as of temporary duration—lasting 400 
or 1,000 years—and during its existence it is to be marked by 
the enjoyment of great felicity. It will be terminated by the 
end of the world, and the Final Judgement. 

It is, however, in the Jewish Liturgy that we find a more truly 
representative and nobler expression of the Jewish national 
Messianic hope. Here extravagant fancies are kept in check ; 
the language used is largely controlled by that of the Bible, 
at any rate in the public prayers; and even in the hymns and 
piyyutim there is dignity and restraint. In the so-called ‘ Eighteen- 
Blessings ’ (Shémdné ‘E sré),' which forms an integral part of all 
Jewish services, there are several allusions to or petitions for the 
coming of the Messiah, who is referred to as ‘Redeemer’ (i). In 
xiv and xv the prayer for the coming of the Messiah ben David 
becomes explicit :— 


XIV: And to Ferusalem, thy city, return in mercy as thou hast 
said ; rebuild it soon, in our days, as an everlasting building, and 
speedily set up therein the throne of David. 

XV: Cause the Shoot (Branch) of David speedily to shoot forth, 
and let his horn be exalted in thy salvation, because we wait for 
thy salvation continually. 


The Eighteen Benedictions also contain petitions for the gather- 
ing in of the exiles, and the restoration of the sacrificial worship 
of the Temple. But the vé/e and person of the Messiah are not 
emphasized. Itis the Redemption that occupies the central point 
in the aspirations of petitioning Israel. The language often glides 
insensibly into that of prayer for the Redemption, without any 


1 The full text of these can be seen in Singer’s ed. of the Authonzed Daily 
Prayer-Book (Hebrew and English) pp. 44-54 (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
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allusion to the Messiah at all. God Himself is Israel’s Redeemer :— 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the Redeemer of Israel. 


And God Himself is Israel’s true King :— 

Restore our judges as at the first, and our counsellors as at the 
beginning ; remove from us grief and sighing ; and reign Thou 
over us, O Lord, Thou alone, in lovingkindness and tender mercy, 
and justify us in judgement. 


In fact—and it is important that this should be remembered— 
the Messianic Age has always occupied a larger place in the 
thought of Rabbinical Judaism than the personal Messiah. The 
finest prayers in the Jewish Liturgy breathe the aspiration that 
God’s sovereignty may be set up in all the world :— 


Now, therefore, O Lord our God, impose Thine awe upon all 
. Thy works, and Thy dread upon all that Thou hast created, that 
all works may fear Thee, and all creatures prostrate themselves 
before Thee ; that they may all form a single band to do Thy will 
with a perfect heart, even as we know, O Lord our God, that 
dominion is Thine, strength is in Thine hand, and might in Thy 
right hand, and that Thy name is to be feared above all that Thou 
hast created (cf. Singer p. 239). 


A prayer breathing similar sentiments’ forms the conclusion 
of every service in the Synagogue. 


It is, perhaps, hardly surprising, in view of the subordinate and 
unessential rd/e assigned to the personal Messiah in orthodox 
Judaism, to find Reform Judaism eliminating the Messiah 
altogether. In an official manifesto of Reform principles put 


1 The ‘Aléna, which runs as follows :—* It is our duty (12Y) to praise the Lord 
of all things. . . . He is our God; there is none else. . . . We therefore hope in 
thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily behold the glory of thy might, when 
thou wilt remove the abominations from the earth, and the idols shall be utterly 
cut off, when the world shall be perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, and 
all the children of flesh will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn unto thyself 
all the wicked of the earth, Let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know 
that unto thee every knee must bow, every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord 
our God, let them bow and fall ; and unto thy glorious name let them give honour; 
let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over them speedily, 
and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all eternity thou wilt 
reign in glory ; as it is written in thy Law, Zhe Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 
And it is said : And the Lord shall be King over all the earth ; in that day shall the Lord 
be One, and His name one? (See Singer’s Authorized Daily Prayer-Book p. 76 f.) 
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forth at Philadelphia in 1869, the following is the first of a 
series of statements :— 


‘The Messianic aim of Israel is not the restoration of the old Jewish 
state under a descendant of David, involving a second separation from 
the nations of the earth, but the union of all the children of God in the 
confession of the unity of God, so as to realize the unity of all rational 
creatures, and their call to moral sanctification.’ 


Again, in another manifesto, put forth at Pittsburg in 188 if the 
following occurs :— 


‘We recognize in the modern era of universal culture of heart and 

intellect the approaching of the realization of Israel’s great Messianic 
hope and for the establishment of the kingdom of truth, justice, and 
peace among all men, We consider ourselves no longer a nation, but 
a religious community, and therefore expect neither a return to Palestine, 
nor a sacrificial worship under the sons of Aaron, nor the restoration of 
any of the laws concerning the Jewish state.’ 
This, surely, is a confession of religious bankruptcy! As the 
fulfilment of the glowing hopes, expressed by the prophets 
and psalmists of Israel, of a divine intervention we are offered 
modern culture, and the spread of cheap enlightenment ! ! 

The hopes of orthodox Judaism and orthodox Christianity are 
not separated by such an impassable gulf. And yet the funda- 
mental differences between them are sufficiently serious. The 
most important is concerned with the Person of Christ. Orthodox 
Judaism refuses to assign so exalted a position as is claimed for 
Jesus to any but God. It has consistently kept its Messiah 
within purely human limits. The nation is greater than any 
individual member of it. In order to maintain this position early 
Rabbinism was obliged to eliminate a good deal that belonged to 
the older and wider Judaism that preceded it ; in particular it 
practically banned the whole of the apocalyptic literature which 
enshrined the developed conception of the heavenly pre-existent 
Messiah ; it also banned the Hellenistic literature of Philo and his 
contemporaries and predecessors, together with their Greek Bible, 
the LXX. Recently a controversy has been carried on in a Jewish 

1 This language is not meant to apply to the whole position of Reform Judaism, 
but only to its dissipation of the substance of the Messianic hope. Faith in a real 
divine intervention—whether by the advent of a personal Messiah or the coming 


in of the Messianic Age—is surely essential to the hope, and it is deprived of most 
of its significance if it is thus rationalized away into a colourless evolutionary process. 
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newspaper ' on the question whether Philo was a good Jew. Ac- 
cording to one of the controversialists he was a good Diaspora-Jew, 
but his Judaism cannot pass muster from the point of view of 
orthodox Rabbinic Judaism. Was not Philo, he asks, ultimately 
responsible for the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ? 

Quite consistently, from its own point of view, Rabbinic Judaism 
will have nothing to do with any form of the doctrine of media- 
tion, or a mediator. Inconvenient survivals from the older theology 
which suggested tendencies of this sorthave been largely suppressed 
or relegated to the background ; and passages have even been 
inserted in some of the oldest parts of the Liturgy, with a polemi- 
cal aim against the Christian doctrine of the mediatorial Christ, 
who saves and redeems His people from their sins. The Law? 
occupies the central place, and is invested with supreme honour 
in worship and devotion. All this is but the expression of a 
profound conviction that God has chosen to make a supreme 
revelation of Himself and His requirements in the Divine Law ; 
and that man is sanctified by the Divine Law which is the very 
principle of His perfection. The Law thus occupies in Judaism 
exactly the same position as the Person of Christ and the Incar- 
nation in orthodox Christianity. Perfection is to be sought and 
attained in the one case in obedience to a system of ordinances ; 
in the other in devotion to a personal Saviour who has realized 
the divine requirements in a sinless manhood. In the one case the 
ideal is set forth in a book; in the other it is embodied in a life. 

Herein the fundamental and vital difference between Judaism 
and Christianity is manifest. The inexhaustible significance of 
the Person of Christ, its perennial religious value in meeting the 
varying spiritual needs of different ages, races, and civilizations ; 
its attractive inspiring and redemptive power; have been—and 
are being—shewn in ways and with a frequency that are un- 
mistakeable. A religion that sets forth its ideal in the abstract 
form of a book is necessarily inferior to one that transfigures 
worship into personal service, and holiness of character into 
personal devotion to the Incarnate Son of God. 

Another fundamental difference between Rabbinical Judaism 

1 The Jewish Chronicle (January 1912). 


3 This and the following three paragraphs are derived from the writer’s Essay, 
The Spiritual Teaching and Value of the Jewish Prayer-Book (1906) pp. 14 f, 44f. 
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and Christianity concerns the question of sin and forgiveness. 
The Rabbis may with truth be said almost completely to have 
spiritualized the idea of sacrifice and atonement. Nothing could 
well be nobler or higher than their doctrine of repentance. Even 
the acknowledgement of sin seems to be expressed in the peniten- 
tial prayers in adequate language; while the emphasis that is laid 
on God’s mercy’ and yearning for the return of the penitent is 
fervent enough almost to be Christian. 

Where Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism part company is as 
to the means by which such true repentance is to be secured. 

In place of a Saviour who has died for the sins of the world, 
Judaism offers to the sinner the Law, the Day of Atonement. It 
has ever been deficient in sympathy with the unlearned, the 
ignorant, the weak, the fallen, the lost. ‘Judaism’, says Dr 
Dalman, ‘exhibits no lack of benevolence, even outside the circle 
of its race-connexion. It possesses, however, nothing correspond- 
ing to the Christian efforts for saving the lost, nothing parallel to 
our home and foreign missions ; nor can it possess anything of 
the kind’, because it has failed to make Love the central principle 
of Religion.* 

The need for reconstruction of the Christian apologetic in the 
face of Judaism asserts itself inevitably from age to age. What is 
needed to-day, for orthodox Jews, is a demonstration on a large 
scale of the truth of the New Testament claims to be the true 
and legitimate developement of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. If the kernel of the Old Testament religion lies in the 
teaching of the prophets, it will not be difficult to prove that the 
New Testament is its rightful heir. For if anything is certain it 
is that the New Testament is full of the prophetic spirit ; Jesus 
Himself, according to Mr Montefiore, was the greatest of the 
prophets; while the beginnings of the Christian movement were 
marked by a great revival of the spirit of prophecy, which, 
according to the Rabbinical literature itself, is to be one of the 
signs of the Messianic time. It was in the prophetic spirit that 
the Christian missionaries went forth to realize the ideal of the 


older prophets, and make the Christian Messiah to be the light 
to lighten the Gentiles. 


1 Especially the thirteen attributes mentioned in Ex. xxxiv 6 f. 
2 Christianity and Judaism (E.T.) p. 47. 
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If all this could be set before orthodox Jews in a Jewish way, 
they would listen ; for they were never more ready to listen than 
at the present time. When a Jewish Rabbi like Dr Klein of 
Stockholm can publicly state, as he has just done,' that the 
prophetic religion is the true religion of Israel; that the Law 
was an intruding element—a compromise ; and that one of the 
works of the Messiah, which was realized in Jesus, was the an- 
nulling of the binding character of the ceremonial Law, we are 
naturally startled. Surely along such lines as these a reconcili- 
ation between Church and Synagogue ought to be possible. 

The antagonism between Church and Synagogue has wrought 
untold mischief to both, Judaism by organizing itself against 
Christianity has impoverished itself ; while the Christian Church 
has, in its turn, suffered by having Judaism as an opposing force 
outside. Nor is the fault entirely on the side of the Jews. I 
doubt whether Christianity has ever been presented to the Jews— 
at any rate since the second century—in a way calculated to make 
a large appeal to the best of them. Individual Jews have in all 
ages been drawn to the profession of faith in Jesus of Nazareth. 
But while the profession of Christianity involves, as it involves now, 
the repudiation by the Jew of his entire national past, and his 
absorption in one or other branch of the Western Church, can 
it be wondered at if the great mass of the best Jews refuse to 
contemplate such a surrender ? 

It was a great disaster when the distinctively Jewish branch of 
early Christianity disappeared. Recently a remarkable tendency 
has manifested itself in more than one quarter to attempt to 
revive a Jewish form.of Christianity. One ideal that has been 
expressed is the revival of the Church of the Hebrews, ‘that 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church’, to use Bishop Blyth’s 
words, ‘ which was first developed’, and is now ‘in suspense’.* 
Such a Church would naturally possess its own Liturgy and 
offices, essentially Jewish in expression and character, and its own 
distinctive organization. If such a community could ever be 
organized on a strong basis, and maintained, it would gradually 
concentrate the strength—which is now scattered and dissipated— 


1 Ist Jesus eine historische Persénlichkeit ? (Tibingen 1910). 
2 From a paper by Bishop Blyth, printed in Church and Synagogue, January 
1902, 
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of Jewish Christianity, and would set this forth in a distinctive 
and arresting way before the world and before Jewry. It might 
well, we may believe, in time develope into that Jewish Branch of 
the Catholic Church of which Bishop Blyth speaks. 


Most Jews—including those of the Reform Branch—believe, 
or profess to believe, that Judaism has still a future, and a 
mission to carry out in the future to the world at large. Most 
Christians, too, would agree ; only they would say: No religious 
future of any significance to the world at large is possible for 
Judaism with Jesus of Nazareth left out. The Jews themselves 
admit that the religion of Jesus has partially accomplished the 
Messiah’s work by winning so many millions to belief in God.! 
We would ask: What will be left for the Jewish Messiah to 
accomplish when he comes? No; the verdict of history justifies 
the Christian claim. Jesus of Nazareth has accomplished—and 
will more than accomplish—the work of the Jewish Messiah. 
In Him Israel should see not the destroyer of the Jewish race 
but its glorifier. 

As a great scholar—Dr Briggs—who has investigated the 
whole subject of Messianic Prophecy in all its bearings has said : 
‘In Jesus of Nazareth the key of the Messianic prophecy of the 
Old Testament has been found. All its phases find their 
realization in His unique personality, in His unique work, in His 
unique Kingdom. The Messiah of prophecy appears in the 
Messiah of history. The redemption predicted as the completion 
of the redemption experienced in greater and richer fullness in 
the successive stages of the old covenant is at last completed in 
the Messiah of the Cross and the Throne, in the Lamb that was 
slain for the redemption of men, but who ever liveth as the 
fountain of life, and the owner of the Keys of Hades... . It 
was the same divine Being who devised the redemption of the 
world, who revealed it in prophetic prediction, who prepared for 
it in the developement of history, who accomplished it in time 
and eternity. .. . None but God could give such prophecy; none 


1 In the early Middle Ages it was officially declared on Rabbinical authority 
that Christians were to be regarded as Géré Téshdb, i.e. proselytes of the gate 
(see Isaac b. Sheshet, Response 119; cited by G. Friedlander Jewish Sources 
of Sermon on the Mount p. 266). 
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but God can fulfil such prophecy. The ideal of prophecy and 
the real of history correspond in Him, who is above the limits of 
time and space and circumstance, who is the creator, ruler, and 
saviour of the world, and who alone has the wisdom, the grace, 
and the power to conceive the idea of redemption, and then 
accomplish it in reality through the incarnation, crucifixion. 
resurrection, ascension, and second advent of His only-begotten 
and well-beloved Son, very God of very God, the Light and Life 
and Saviour of the world.”! 
G. H. Box. 


' Messianic Prophecy p. 4981. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DIDACHE. 


THE Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, has been 
before the world nearly thirty years. It was published in 1883 
by its discoverer Bryennius, who shewed in his learned Greek 
commentary that the new book had many points of contact 
with Christian documents already known. Further parallels 
were soon collected by Harnack, Rendel Harris, and other 
scholars. Harnack with amazing rapidity issued his great 
edition in 1884, and appended to it a full discussion of the 
origins of the Christian Ministry, basing on the new document 
a theory which he has since but little modified, and which in 
its main features has been widely accepted. A few years later 
Dr C. Taylor argued that the first part of the book was derived 
almost entirely from a Jewish manual of ethical instruction, 
called from its opening words the 7wo Ways. Criticism was 
then directed to the reconstruction of this Jewish manual, and 
to the question whether it had already been in circulation as 
a Christian manual before it was embodied in the 7caching of 
the Twelve Apostles. Moreover the whole series of quotations 
and references in patristic literature had to be examined afresh, 
to see how far they were explained by the use of the Zz 
Ways alone, and how far they implied an acquaintance with the 
Teaching in its fuller form. In 1900 Joseph Schlecht published 
a complete text of the Latin version of which a small fragment 
only was already known. This version offers us the Two Ways 
in what appears to be very nearly its original form, but as a 
Christian manual bearing the title De Doctrina Apostolorum. 

The result of these and other investigations has been to shew 
that the Zwo Ways, either as a Jewish or as a Christian manual, 
had a considerable vogue in early times ; but that the 7caching of 
the Twelve Apostles has \eft comparatively few traces of its circula- 
tion—hardly any, indeed, which are of value for determining its 
date. Much light has been thrown on the antecedents of the first 
part of the book; but the second part, which deals with Church order, 

72 
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is still an unsolved riddle. It does not seem to fit in anywhere. 
in either time or place. The community which it presupposes 
is out of relation to all our knowledge of Church history. It is as 
much an isolated phenomenon after all our researches as when it 
surprised us at its first appearance. We still ask, Where was 
there ever a Church which celebrated the Eucharist after the 
manner here enjoined? Where was there ever a Church which 
refused to allow Apostles more than a two days’ stay ? 

The object of the present paper is to attack the problem afresh 
through an investigation of the author’s indebtedness to the 
writings of St Paul and St Luke. Such an enquiry may seem 
to be foredoomed to failure : for Harnack has declared that there 
is no decisive instance of any acquaintance with St Paul’s Epistles; 
and that, even if it be admitted that the author had seen them, he 
certainly did not regard them as in any sense authoritative : more- 
over quite recently the late Bishop John Wordsworth pronounced 
a similar judgement. Now I believe that this conclusion is one 
which the writer fully intended should be drawn ; but I shall be 
disappointed if I cannot shew that he has used the writings of 
St Paul, St Luke, and even St John, though he has been at great 
pains to conceal his obligations. 

We must begin with an examination of the title, and an enquiry 
into the author’s intention in framing it. Although the book is 
frequently referred to as the Zeaching of the Apostles, it is possible 
that this short title ought now to be confined to the Christian 
recension of the Z7zvo Ways, which is preserved to us in the Latin 
version. The manuscript which Bryennius discovered gives us 
two titles: first of all, rév and then, as 
the first line of the text itself, Kupiov rév 
tois €Oveow. 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles may have been the brief 
title by which the author himself proposed that his work should 
be familiarly known: for it was the Apostolic tradition—the 
instructions delivered by the Twelve—that he claimed to record. 
But the ultimate sanction of the tradition is expressed in the fuller 
title which is an integral part of the book itself: The Teaching of 
the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles. 

The substance of this longer title is undoubtedly drawn from 
Matt. xxviii 19 f, the commission to ‘the eleven disciples’: 
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Tlopevdévres oty padntevoatre mdvta ta vy, (v. 1. Bamri- 


aves) els Td tod marpds Kal rod viod Kal rod dylov 
mvedparos, SiSdoxovtes aitovs Soa spiv, The 
same passage is referred to after the conclusion of the moral pre- 
cepts which constitute the first part of the Teaching (namely 
the 7z2o Ways), when the writer in speaking of Baptism says: 
Tatra mpoeindvres, Banticare «ls td Tob marpds Kai Tod 
viod rod dylov mvevparos. 

It is plain that the writer professes to record what the Apostles 
taught to the Gentiles (dvra ra é6vn), whom they were commis- 
sioned to instruct and baptize. The ‘eleven disciples’ who are 
the repository of the Lord’s teaching for the instruction of the 
Gentiles, become, by the addition of St Matthias, the Twelve 
Apostles ; and thus we have the full explanation of the title, The 
Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles. 

How then does the writer proceed in order to produce a book 
which shall correspond to this title? He starts off with the words 
‘There are two ways’, and he embodies apparently the whole 
of a pre-existing manual of moral instruction. It is quite possible 
that it lay before him in its Christian form, already entitled The 
Teaching of the Apostles: indeed, this title may have given him 
the cue for his own more elaborate work. After copying a few 
sentences he introduces a considerable interpolation (i 3 d-ii 1), 
which is largely taken from the Sermon on the Mount. He does 
not, however, quote our Lord’s words exactly; for it is not his 
purpose to give us the Sayings of the Lord, but rather His 
precepts as conveyed through His Apostles: so he purposely 
blends the language of the First and Third Gospels, and further 
shews his independence by such a modification as ‘ Fast for them 
that persecute you’. We note at once this characteristic of his 
method : we shall have opportunities of observing it further as we 
proceed. 

Having thus, with the welcome aid of the 7z7vo Ways, constructed 
a representation of the teaching given by the Twelve Apostles to 
the Gentiles as preliminary to Baptism, he enters upon a task 
demanding more originality: namely the presentation of their 
teaching as to the method of Baptism, the celebration of the 
Eucharist, and other points of Church order. It is of the first 
importance that we should bear in mind that what he sets 
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himself to record is the teaching given by the Apostles to the 
Church of their day. It is not as his own book, but as theirs, that 
he puts out this manual of Church discipline. He has no care, as 
other authors had, to invent a plausible situation to explain how 
this teaching was formulated or came to his knowledge : he prefers 
to remain in the background, and allow the 7zaching to win its way 
to acceptance on its merits. The book no doubt is coloured by 
the circumstances of his own time and place; and yet so little 
coloured that no one has ever been able to give convincing proof 
either of its locality or of its date. In attempting to interpret it 
we must constantly remember that two elements are everywhere 
present: the writer’s desire to say nothing that might not be 
supposed to have been said by the Apostles, and his desire to 
issue instructions which should have some bearing on the Church 
life of his day. It is just because he has combined these elements 
so skilfully, that we cannot either date or locate him. 

Our author’s obligations to the 7zwo Ways end with the warning : 
* See that none make thee err from this way of teaching ; other- 
wise he instructeth thee apart from God.’ The Latin version 
contains a few more clauses after this :— 


‘ Haec in consulendo si cottidie feceris, prope eris vivo deo : quod si 
non feceris, longe eris a veritate. haec omnia tibi in animo pone, et 
non decip(iyeris de spe tua; sed per haec sancta certamina pervenies 
ad coronam ; per dominum Iesum Christum regnantem et dominantem 
cum deo patre et spiritu sancto in saecula saeculorum. Amen.’ 


Our author has nothing of this. Indeed, he has quite another 
message : for,in contrast to the requirement that all the precepts 
must be observed, he introduces the principle of a higher and 
a lower standard of Christian living. Two passages of St Matthew’s 
Gospel are ringing in his ears: ‘Ye shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect’ (v 48), and ‘If thou wilt be perfect, 
go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor’ (xix 21). On the first 
he has already played in his interpolation from the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘Turn to him also the other cheek, and thou shalt be 
perfect’; and both are in his mind in the words which follow 
here :— 

Ei pév yap divaca Baotdca ddov tiv rod Kupiov, 
ei ob divaca, divy, 
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Tlepi ris Bpwoews, divaca Bdotacov: ard Tod Lav 
mpoaexe’ Aatpeia yap vexpor. 

These words form the transition from the first to the second 
part of the Zeaching, and they deserve to be studied with care. 
We must begin by asking ourselves, What Apostolic sanction 
could the writer have found for this doctrine of a higher and 
a lower observance, and for the precept ‘Do what thou canst’? 
_ We naturally think first of the Conference at Jerusalem, which 
refused to lay on the Gentiles a yoke that even Jews found 
too heavy to bear, but yet insisted that they must by all means 
abstain from meats offered to idols. Here we discover much of 
the phraseology of our passage: émiOeivar tuydv rdv 
tév padntar, dy ovre ot ovrE loxdoaper Baotdoa, 
Acts xv 10; and in v. 28 améxeo0at eiSwdoOdtwv, xrA. Further, ‘ the 
yoke of the Lord’ recalls ‘ My yoke ’ (Matt. xi 29).! 

But although the passage in the Acts is indubitably in the 
writer's mind, it does not really sanction two possible courses, 
a higher and a lower, but rather makes a distinction between 
Jewish and Gentile converts in regard to ritual requirements. 
Such a sanction is, however, found in St Paul’s advice concerning 
Virgins in 1 Cor. vii 25-40, where we have a series of examples in 
which the Apostle offers two permissible courses, of which one 
in his judgement is the better and more consonant with Christian 
devotion. I should not venture to put St Paul’s d 0éAa, moveirw 
(1 Cor. vii 36) side by side with our author’s 6 dvvy, todro rotet, if it 
were not that there is strong reason for believing that considerable 
use has been made in the Teaching of this part of the Corinthian 
Epistle? The very next topic to which the Apostle turns is the 
question of idol-meats, and there is a curious coincidence, if it be 
nothing more, in the language of 1 Cor. viii 4 wepi tijs Bpdcews ody 
tov oidaper Sri obdév ev Kdopm, KTA. 

But indeed I think we shall have to admit that there is more 
than coincidence, or at any rate that there are at this point more 
coincidences than one. Lect us observe how the Apostle divides 
' 1 The worship of ‘ dead gods’ is a phrase possibly suggested by the reference 
to ‘the living God’ (prope eris vivo deo), if we may suppose that the Latin version 
as quoted above continues to represent the original which was before our author. 

2 St Paul’s argument is based on the transitoriness of the present world : mapa-yec 
yap 7d Tod Kéapou Tovrov (1 Cor. vii 31): a thought which finds expression 
later in the Teaching (x 6), in the strange napeAOérw 6 wécpos obto0s. 
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this part of his Epistle into sections introduced by the formula 
‘Now concerning .. . 


Ilepi dv éypaiare . . . vii I. 

Tlepi . . vii 25. 

Tlepi 82 trav . . . viii 1 (with subsection ris Bpdoews 
otv.. . Viii 4). 

Tlepi wvevparixav . . . xii 1. 

Tlepi rijs Aoyias . . . xvi I. 

Tlepi 8& rod ddeAHod . . XVI 12. 


It is certainly curious that, as soon as our author has done with 
his document, the 7wo Ways, and begins to write with a free 
hand, he adopts a similar method :— 


ris Bpwoews . . Vi 3- 

Tlepi rot Barriopatos . . . vii I. 

Tlepi ebyapurrias . . . ix 1 (with subsections [parov wepi roi 
motnpiov . .. ix 2: Iepi rod xAdoparos . . . ix 3). 

Tlepi 8& Kai rpopyrav . . . xi 2. 


The observation of this parallel in structure may incline us to 


' give more weight than we otherwise should to the parallels 


in language which we have already noted, and to those which 
will presently come before us. 

Our author now proceeds to treat the subject of Baptism. We 
have already observed that the earlier portion of the book is 
regarded as the instruction which the Apostles gave to the 
Gentiles before baptizing them, and that the formula is that 
which is given in Matt. xxviii 19. We have only to add that, in 
view of later correspondences, there is reason to think that the 
‘ living water ’ (wp (év), which is ordered to be used if possible, is 
a phrase which has been borrowed from St John. 

The mention of the pre-baptismal fast leads our author on 
to speak of fasting more generally. He is now back again at 
the Sermon on the Mount ; and the injunction, ‘Let not your 
fasts be with the hypocrites; for they fast on the second day 
of the week and on the fifth ; but do ye fast the fourth day and 
the preparation ’, shews how he can seize upon the sacred words 
and yet depart entirely from their spirit in the new application 
which he is concerned to make of them. 

‘Fasts’ and ‘ hypocrites’ suggest the next topic : ‘ Neither pray 
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as do the hypocrites ; but as the Lord hath commanded in His 
Gospel, so pray ye: Our Father...’ ‘The Gospel’ is men- 
tioned again in xi 3,xv 3, 4. The Twelve Apostles can assume 
that the Gospel in a written form is already in the hands of their 
converts. It is probable that the writer supposed that St Matthew’s 
Gospel was in circulation in the lifetime of the Twelve Apostles ; 
for it is to that Gospel that he is plainly referring. But it is certain 
that he himself was acquainted also with the Gospels of St Luke 
and St John. He will not even give the Lord’s Prayer without 
a difference: for he changes éy rois otpavois into év r@ odpavg and 
7a detAjpara into ri dedrjv, and the doxology which he adds is 
in the unusual form, drt ood 7) Kal eis Tovs aldvas. 
He does not add ’Ayjv, a word which he reserves for the Eucharist. 
It is of course possible that his variations represent a liturgical 
tradition, for which he thus claims Apostolic sanction. 

The precept to pray three times a day (rpis rijs jjépas, as 
in Dan. vi 11) would find sufficient Apostolic authority in the 
Acts : at the third hour, when the Apostles are assembled, presum- 
ably for prayer, the Holy Spirit descends at Pentecost (ii 15) ; at 
the sixth hour Peter prays at Joppa (x 16); at the ninth Peter 
and John go up to the temple (iii 1), and the Gentile Cornelius 
prays at Caesarea (x 3). 

We now come to the Eucharist: rijs 
obtws tpGrov rod mornpiov. Then after a brief 
Thanksgiving we have wept 8? rod xAdoparos, followed by another 
brief Thanksgiving. Here two points surprise us: first, the Cup 
is placed before the Bread; secondly, the word «Adopa in such 
a connexion is exceedingly odd. The first point is illustrated by 
1 Cor. x 16,17 :— 


TS rorjpwv tis eddoyias ebAoyoiper, odxi Kowwvia éotiv Tod aiparos 
Tov Tov dprov bv KAGper, ody Kowwvia TOD THpaTos TOD 
éorw; dru els dpros, €v capa of éopev, of yap mavres Tod évds 
dprov peréxopev. 


The only other parallel for this order in early Christian literature 
is Lk. xxii 14 f. We have seen enough of our author to be 
ready to believe that this is a piece of literary perversity on his 
part, and does not represent the practice of any Christian com- 
munity. A few lines later he recurs to the usual order when 
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he writes, Mndecis payérw i) méTw ebyaptotias GAA 
oi Bantiobévres xrA. ; just as, indeed, St Paul himself does in xi 28 
dvOpwros éavrdv, kal ovtws éx Tod dprov Kai 
Tob mornplov 

The passage in St Paul has provided our author with some- 
thing more than this derangement of the usual order. It is 
possible that it has suggested to him the blessing of the Cup 
and of the Bread separately, each with a special Thanksgiv- 
ing. And it is very probable that his picturesque illustration 
of the grains of corn scattered on the mountains and brought 
together into one loaf is a fancy elaborated to match St Paul’s 
illustration of the unity of those who partake of the portions 
of the one loaf. We shall return to our author’s illustration 
presently and examine its phraseology. 

Meantime we must consider xAdopa. To such a use of the 
word as we have here there is no parallel, says Harnack, to 
be found in the literature of the first two centuries. Again 
our author is perverse: if he does not use oivos but zorjpior, 
according to custom, he will not use dpros but invents a new 
technical term xAdoya. What has suggested it to him? The 
plural xAdoyara is used in all the Gospels for the fragments which 
remain over when the multitude has been fed. St John who 
regards the incident as a symbol of the Eucharist uses xAdopata 
twice in the passage: he also says eixapiotnoas (instead of 
eiAdynoer) ; and (instead of which is 
to be compared with the pera 8@ 7d éuaAnoOiva which has raised 
much discussion in the 7vaching (iv 1). That this is the source of 
xAdopa we shall probably be prepared to admit, when we have 
examined the language of the Prayer which follows the second of 
the Thanksgivings. Let us first set the two Thanksgivings side 
by side :— 


For the Cup. : tor the Broken Bread. 


trép rips dyias durédov Aafid rot brip ris Kai yvooews, 
cov, 
eyvepuras bur “Incot rot js éyvopwras jyiv rot 


gov" wou" 


coi d0€a eis rods aidvas. coi cis aidvas. 


It has been held that the Eucharistic formulae of the 7zaching 
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were probably borrowed from some current liturgical use and 
were not the free composition of our author. This view has been 
based on the unmistakeable signs of Johannine vocabulary which 
they present, and the supposed absence of any traces of St John’s 
Gospel in the rest of the book. It has further been held that the 
phraseology is to be accounted for not by direct use of the Fourth 
Gospel, but by the prevalence of such phraseology in the district 
in which both these formulae and the Johannine writings came 
into existence. But I think we shall find that the Gospel of 
St John has been directly used here and elsewhere in the book, 
and that these Thanksgivings are quite characteristic of our 
author. 

We note first that adrep ijpév comes from the Lord’s Prayer, 
which has already been given in full. Next we observe the use of 
mais as a title of our Lord. This is not what we should expect in 
a Johannine mz/iex. But our author is familiar with the Acts, 
and with the Apostolic prayer of Acts iv 24-30: and there 
(though probably nowhere else in all literature) we find the same 
juxtaposition of Aaveid rod matdds cov and &yov maida cov 
(also below, 81a rot Tod ayiov matdds cov "Inaod). 

We proceed to examine the Prayer which immediately follows 
the Thanksgiving for the cAdopa:— 


“Qorep (1d) erdvw tov dpéwv, Kai 
cvvaxOev éyévero cov éxxAnola ard THs 
eis aidvas. 

This Prayer is a literary tour de force. We have seen that 
St Paul, in the passage quoted above, after speaking of the 
blessing of the Cup and the breaking of the Bread, added words 
which concern the Bread alone ; and we have suggested that our 
author’s metaphor is a perverse imitation, almost a parody, of 
St Paul’s metaphor of the unity of the loaf. We have traced the 
xAdopa, which is here said to be svvax$év, to an equally perverse 
use of St John’s Suvaydyere ta kAdopara. But we have yet to ac- 
count for the awkward participle dvecxopmiepévor, which apparently 
means to say that the xAdoya is composed of grains of wheat which 
once were widely scattered and then were brought together into 
one loaf (cvvayGév éyéveto év). When we observe that the exposi- 
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tion of the metaphor is the gathering together of the Church from 
all parts of the world, we cannot mistake the reference to St John’s 
interpretation of the prophecy of Caiaphas (xi 52): ta xal ra 
téxva Tod Ta Svecxopmopéva auvaydyy cis And we shall find 
further reason later for thinking that the high priest’s prophecy 
had taken hold of our author’s imagination. 

We have now to consider the closing group of Thanksgivings 
and Prayers, ordered to be said pera rd éumAnoOjva. It is really 
fruitless to enquire whether the writer had in view the combina- 
tion of the Eucharist with a meal or not: such a situation would 
be offered to him by 1 Cor. xi. But the word éuaAno@jvat cannot 
be pressed to indicate this, now that we have traced it back 
together with xAdopa to St John’s narrative of the Feeding of 
the Multitude. 

First, then, we have two Thanksgivings :-— 

Evxapwrotpév oe, aye, rod dyiov dvopatds gov, ob Kare- 

év tais Kapdias Kal ris Kal ricrews Kai 
‘avacias, hs jyiv “Inood tov cov: coi eis Tovs 
aidvas. 
Xv, wavroxpatop, exturas Ta wavTa Evexev TOD dvdpaTds ov" 
tpopyy Te kai Swxas Tois dvOpwrars cis drdAavow, iva 
cwow dt éxapiow rvevpatuy Kal Kai aidvov 
Tod madds Gov. mpd Tdvtwv cot, bre coi Sdga 
eis Tovs aldvas. 

We observe that the writer is systematic in the use of his 
doxologies: the short form (beginning with coi) he uses four 
times in Thanksgivings; the longer form (beginning with ér 
aod éotw) is used at the close of the two Prayers, as he has 
already used it with the Lord’s Prayer. 

Next we note echoes of St John: comp. xvii 11 mérep dyte, 
avrovs évy TH dvépari cou, dédwxds por, and 26 
avrois td dvopd cov yvwplow. Also Pauline echoes: comp. 
1 Tim. vi 16 d@avaciovy, and 17 mapéxovTt mdvra 
tAovalws cis (cf. iv 3, 4 Apwydrwy & eds eis 
peta evyapotias . .. . dre wav xricpa Oeod Kaddv, kal 
ovdey dndBAnrov pera edvxapiotias AapBavdpevoy): and in 1 Cor. x 4 
mvevpatixoy BpGya and tvevparixoy 

The phrase édvéyards cov ob xatecxvivwoas is found in the 
LXX of Neh. i 9, Jer. vii 12; and dvvards 7, Kipie, is in Ps. 
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Ixxxviii (Ixxxix) 9. With navroxpdrop, Ta 
mavta we may compare the Apostolic prayer from which our 
author has already drawn: Acts iv 24 Aéorora, oi 6 moujoas tov 
ovpavdr, 

After these two Thanksgivings comes the following Prayer :— 


Kipre, ris exxAnoias cov tov picacba ravris 
Tovnpow Kai Tehevdoat ev TH cou: Kal civatov Tav 
dvépwv eis Thy Hv Hproipacas abr}: 
rt aod % Svvapis kai 7 dd€a cis aldvas. 

With this we may compare Matt. vi 13, xxiv 31, xxv 34, and 
1 John iv 18 (od reredclwrat év dydrn). 

Last of all, we have a remarkable group of ejaculations :— 


xapis Kal TapeAGérw Kdcpos ovTos. 

‘Qeavi. 76 Aa fis. 

Ei rus ris peravocirw papay abd. 


The first of these ejaculations may remind us of 1 Cor. vii 31 
mapaye. yap TO Tod Kéopov tovrov. The second is plainly 
from Matt. xxi 9, 15; but with a modification, after our author’s 
manner, probably based on Matt. xxii 45 ‘If David therefore 
calleth him Lord, how is he his son?’ 

With the third we must compare, for structure as well as 
phraseology, 1 Cor. xvi 22 Ei ris od rdv dvadeua’ 
papav 404. After what we have seen of our author's indebtedness 
to 1 Corinthians we can have no doubt that this verse is in his 
mind at this point. 

Lastly, the ’Ayjv with which he closes his Eucharistic formulae, 
and which he has carefully refrained from using up to this point, 
doubtless comes from 1 Cor. xiv 16 ’Exet éav év mvedpari, 
6 rov témov tod ldudtov mOs épei 7d emt TH on 
eixaptoria; This passage also gives us the clue to the brief 
sentence with which he ends his directions as to the Eucharist— 
one of the most unexpected sentences in the whole of the book : 
Tois 8& émtpémere edxapioteiy Oédovow. Why are 
the Prophets suddenly introduced here, when no mention of them 
has been made hitherto? And what warrant is there anywhere for 
the celebration of the Eucharist by a Prophet? If edxapioria in 
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this passage of St Paul be taken in the later technical sense of 
the Eucharist, and if by ‘blessing in the spirit’ St Paul is 
supposed to mean the blessing of the elements by a Prophet, we 
have at once the required Apostolic sanction not only of the 
celebration of the Eucharist by Prophets, but also of a certain 
freedom in their performance of the rite. 

When we have travelled thus far, and have recognized how 
intimately acquainted the writer of the 7eaching was with the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, how he has imitated its sub- 
divisions, borrowed its words and phrases, and modified its 
thoughts to suit his own purposes, we are inclined to ask whether 
certain other notable features of his book, besides the celebration 
of the Eucharist by the Prophets, may not be derived from the 
same source. For example, the fact has been much insisted on 
that he addresses his injunctions to the community and not to 
any Officers of the community, even when he prescribes rules for 
Baptism and the Eucharist. The 7zvo Ways is addressed to a 
single disciple (réxvoy yov): when the close of this is reached, the 
singular number is kept for a couple of sentences ; but then we 
come to [lepl 8@ rod Banricparos, otrw Sanricare, and with a few 
exceptions the plural is henceforth employed. It is quite likely 
that this mode of giving injunctions even as to ecclesiastical 
ceremonies in the form of an address to the whole community is 
simply taken over from St Paul, and is therefore to be regarded 
as a trick of the writer and no proof at all that he recognized any 
‘sovereignty of the community’ in such matters. 

I am tempted to go a step further and enter on more contro- 
versial ground. The Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, of whom 
so much has been written since the book was discovered, have 
appeared to me increasingly unreal the longer I have contem- 
plated them and the more I have tried to find any true parallel 
to them in any part of the Church. The Apostles are particularly 
shadowy personages, and the little that is said of them is simply 
grotesque. Here is the whole of it :— 

‘Now concerning the apostles and prophets, according to the command 
of the Gospel, so do ye. And let every apostle coming to you be 
received as the Lord. But he shall not remain save one day, and if 
there be necessity a second also; but if he remain three, he is a false 
prophet. And when he goeth forth let the apostle take nothing, save 
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only bread till he find lodging ; but if he ask for money, he is a false 
prophet.’ 

Who are these extraordinary beings, bearing an honoured 
name, of whom nothing but a most depreciatory warning is 
uttered? Hilgenfeld was driven to think they were Montanist 
apostles: ‘ Harnack,’ he says, ‘regards them as itinerating evan- 
gelists, but he cannot shew that such evangelists were called 
apostles by Catholic writers.’ I confess that I think it more 
probable that they are a free creation of the writer, who had in 
his mind St Paul’s words in 1 Cor. xii 28 ‘God hath set in the 
church first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers’. How 
was his picture of the Church to which the Twelve Apostles 
addressed their injunctions to be duly drawn, if he left out 
Apostles and proceeded at once to Prophets, of whom doubtless 
he knew something, though but little to their advantage? He 
knew, as we know, that in the New Testament other Apostles 
are mentioned besides the Twelve ; not only true Apostles, but 
also ‘false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves 
into apostles of Christ’ (2 Cor. xi 13). He may possibly have 
known of travelling evangelists, passing to mission-fields, and 
may have thought the term ‘apostle’ applicable to them: but if 
so, his experience of their kind was not fortunate, for he thought 
it quite likely that they might only prove to be another form of 
false prophet. At any rate, St Paul had given to Apostles, 
Prophets, and Teachers the first places in the Church: therefore 
something must be said about Apostles. 

The Prophet was more of a reality. He is somewhat in awe 
of him, and is afraid to judge of his utterances. St Paul, indeed, 
had spoken of d:axpicers mvevudrwy (1 Cor. xii 10), and had given 
the injunction, zpopira: rpeis AaAcirwoav, kal of 
bvaxpwérwoay (xiv 29). It may be that our author limited of 
dAdo to the other Prophets; at any rate he forbids the community 
to judge: advra mpodyrnv év ov TeEipdoere oddé 
dtaxpweire—for this, he adds from Matt. xii 31, is the unforgive- 
able sin. Some of them acted in a way that ordinary men would 
not be justified in imitating: yet perchance they were but follow- 
ing the precedent of some of the Old Testament prophets, whose 
strange actions were meant for a sign: their judgement was with 
God. His only resource against the numerous class of deceivers 
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is to enjoin that they be well tested before they are accepted as 
true prophets, and to lay down the simple rule that greediness is 
the sure sign of the false prophet. 

From St Paul he had gathered, as we have seen, that Prophets 
might ‘bless in the spirit’ at the Eucharist, and therefore could 
not be limited to prescribed formulae. This is a sufficiently 
surprising statement, but now follows something more startling 
still: ‘they are your high priests. This is not said in reference 
to the Eucharist, though he twice speaks of that as a sacrifice, 
borrowing the word from Malachi. It is said in reference to the 
reception of firstfruits. He is making provision for a Prophet 
who desires to settle in acommunity. To him the Lord’s words 
will apply, ‘he is worthy of his meat.’ ‘Every firstfruit there- 
fore of the produce of wine-press and threshing-floor, thou shalt 
take and give to the prophets ; adrol ydp elow of 
In further enumerating kinds of firstfruits he twice uses the 
expression ‘give according to the commandment’. No such 
commandment can be deduced from our Lord’s words in St 
Matthew's Gospel: where then has he found his sanction for 
transferring the Jewish system of firstfruits to provide for the 
sustenance of Christian Prophets? If we turn again to the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, we find what we want in a 
command of the Lord which was certain to attract his attention 
(ix 13) :— 


oidare of Ta iepa épyaopevor Ta Tod of TO 
rapedpevovres TO ovTws Kai 6 Kiptos 
déragev trois 7d ebayyéAov KatayyéAAovow Tod edayyeXiov 

The Lord had said that they who preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel, and St Paul had given as the reason for this 
that the priests in the temple were accustomed to live of the 
altar. This is enough for our author, who transfers a list of first- 
fruits from the Book of Numbers, where they are ordered to be 
given to the priests, and thus makes an abundant provision for 
the Prophets, ‘for they are your high priests’, We have thus 
accounted for the provision, but not altogether for the desig- 
nation. Why dpxtepeis, and not simply tepeis as in the Old 
Testament passage from which he has drawn? We have already 
seen how he has borrowed a striking phrase from the interpreta- 
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tion given by St John to the words of Caiaphas (xi 51 ftva... 
Ta dverxopmicpéva ovvaydyn eis év). Now the very same passage 
declares that the high priest, in virtue of his office, spoke as a 
prophet: rodro ag’ Eavrod ovk elev, GAAG dpyxrepeds Sv Tod évvavrod 
éxeivou énpophrevoey, If their high priests were prophets, the 
Prophets ‘are your high priests’. 

The Teacher is added to the Prophet in a rather perfunctory 
way. He is just mentioned in xiii 2 acavras duddoKados GAnOwwds 
éorw cai abris donep 6 épyadrns rijs rpopis airod. Our author 
knows that Teachers come next to Prophets in St Paul’s list, and 
he links them with Prophets in xv 1,2. But he has nothing to 
tell us about them as a separate class. 

But if Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers are the prominent 
personages of the Church, whether as occasional visitors or as 
making a prolonged stay, what of the ordinary government of a 
Christian community? Had the Twelve Apostles left no direc- 
tions about that? When he has done with the Prophets, and 
has given some rules as to the Sunday Eucharist and its 
preliminaries of confession and reconciliation, he proceeds to 
speak of those who would ordinarily be responsible for worship 
and discipline: ‘Appoint therefore for yourselves bishops and 
deacons, worthy of the Lord, men who are gentle and without 
covetousness and true and proved : for they also minister to you 
the ministry of the prophets and teachers. Therefore despise 
them not, for they are your honoured ones together with 
the prophets and teachers.’ He had Apostolic warrant for 
Bishops and Deacons in Phil. i 1 and in the Pastoral Epistles. 
From the latter source he draws his epithets, though somewhat 
in disguise ; in 1 Tim. iii 3 we find ésveckys and aquAdpyvpos of 
the Bishop, and of the Deacons we read (v. 10) doxypatéoOwoav 
mpatov. But what chiefly interests us is the ground which he 
assigns for their authority: yap abrol 
Aevroupylav kal didacxdAwy. How are we to explain 
Ae:rovpyeiv in such a connexion? We have seen that he could 
find but little to say about Teachers, and that he merely linked 
them on to the Prophets. Now apart from 1 Cor. xii 28 there is 
only one passage which brings Prophets and Teachers immedi- 
ately together: for in Eph. iv 11 Evangelists and Pastors come 
in between. This passage is Acts xiii 1, 2 ‘There were at 
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Antioch, in the church there, prophets and teachers . . . and as 
they were ministering to the Lord’, &c. St Luke has derived 
his phrase Ae:rovpyotvtwy r@ xuplw from the LXX after his manner, 
taking it over from 1 Sam. iii 1, where the young prophet Samuel 
was ‘ministering to the Lord’ (jv Actovpyév Te Kvpl). It is 
interesting to see how far the phrase has travelled. 

The writer of the 7eaching had doubtless to face the fact that 
the functions which he ascribes to Prophets were in his own day 
being performed by Bishops. But he had no Apostolic warrant 
for the celebration of the Eucharist by a Bishop, such as he had 
contrived to find in St Paul for its celebration by a Prophet. 
He succeeds, however, by the aid of Acts xiii 1, 2, in building 
a sort of bridge between Prophets and Teachers on the one side 
and Bishops and Deacons on the other. What was the actual 
constitution of the Church in which he lived, he does not enable 
us to determine. He may have identified Bishops and Presbyters, 
as he makes no mention of the latter; but such a conclusion is 
precarious. And as the instructions which he gives are those of 
the Twelve Apostles who are addressing ‘ the Gentiles’ generally 
and not any particular community, we can draw no argument 
from his use of the plural ‘bishops and deacons’ to decide 
whether he thought of a single Church as ruled by one Bishop 
or by several, 

If our conclusions are justly drawn, it must be recognized that 
the writer of the Zeaching, so far at any rate as matters of 
Church organization are concerned, confines himself as strictly as 
he can to what the Twelve Apostles might reasonably be held to 
have enjoined, and bases his instructions on what he believes he 
can draw from the Apostolic writings. He disguises his borrow- 
ings indeed ; but he also disguises the actual conditions of his 
own time. The result is that he contributes almost nothing, 
except doubtful exegesis, to advance our knowledge of the early 
Christian ministry. 

This enquiry is far from being exhaustive. I have pointed to 
a method of composition which the writer of the Teaching has 
certainly employed. That method can be traced farther than I 
have traced it here: for I have not attempted to cover the whole 
ground, and indeed have not touched upon the apocalyptic 
section with which the book closes. My purpose has been to 
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indicate an element which has been strangely overlooked in the 
criticism of this much quoted manual. I wish to provoke 
discussion. 

If what I have said be in the main accepted, certain prominent 
features of the book will cease to be more than literary curiosities. 
And then we must ask what notable features remain unexplained, 
and incapable of explanation, on the principle of deduction from 
apostolic writings. The kinds of water allowable for Baptism, 
and the bi-weekly fast—these at once suggest themselves: and 
(though the writer perhaps thought he found Apostolic sanction 
for them) the custom of praying thrice a day and the recognition 
of the professional Prophet may also be regarded as positive 
features, characteristic of the writer’s situation. On the other 
hand ‘silences’ of the 7eaching will be no secure guide. We 
shall not be at liberty to conclude that the writer knew nothing 
of a liturgical consecration of the eucharistic elements as the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, or of carrying the Eucharist to the 
absent, or of the Paschal fast and the Easter festival. For he 
may have been quite familiar with these things, and have omitted 
them simply for want of what he considered a definite Apostolic 
sanction. 

Other questions to be considered afresh will be: Why is there 
no reference to Christian theology or soteriology in connexion 
with the preparation for Baptism? Why are there no allusions 
to persecution by the heathen? Why is St Paul never mentioned, 
though his epistles are laid under contribution ? What after all 
was the writer’s object in composing the book ? 

I do not propose to follow Dr. Bigg, who for quite different 
reasons from any which I have been suggesting placed the 
Teaching in the fourth century.’ I should find it rather 
hard to conceive that it was written after Montanism had 
attained any considerable vogue. For from the orthodox stand- 
point there is too much said about Prophets, and from the 
Montanist standpoint there is too little ; and there is nothing at all 
about women. Apart from pointing this out I make no suggestion 


1 It may be well to add that I had not seen Dr Bigg’s little book, The Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles (London S.P.G. 1898), until after I had written the above. 
The popular form in which his work was published may perhaps be the reason 
why his trenchant criticisms have received so little attention. 
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as to a date, though I am ready to believe that both Barnabas 
and Hermas have been used. 

I ask for a reconsideration of the problem. The question is 
not whether this or that feature of the book is susceptible of a 
better explanation than I have offered, but whether the writer’s 
method was in reality such as I have supposed. Some of the 
points which I have taken may be dismissed as over-subtle ; but 
if even half of what I have put forward be admitted by serious 
students, the pen must be drawn through many a sentence, and 
indeed through whole pages, of some recent descriptions of early 
Church life and organization. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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DOCUMENTS 


THE COMMENTARY OF ORIGEN ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. II. 


XXI. 


iv 2,3 yap "ABpadp Epywy kadynpa: GAN’ ob mpds 
tov Gedy’ ti yap ypadh Adyar ; ewioreuce "ABpadp to Ged 
atta eis 

rin “ABpadp To Ged ob ravi caddis 33 
éouev dadctodos Kabddov éxhapBdvew Kai yap 
adn «i piv 7d Kabdrov, TavTws Kai Td Kata pépos’ ext eipnpevors 
Tov mortedew piv éwiorevce TO Ved eis 5 
Sixarogdvyny, ovdey yéypamrat €iden THN yeipa THN 
meraAHN KyYpioc Toic Kai E>oBHOH 6 Aadc | TON KyptoN’ Kai 33 ¥ 
énicteyce TH Kai Mwci tH aytoy, ob mpdaKertat Ws éxi Tov 
"A Bpaip 7d eis 

vopilw tovs pH TH axpiBeia THs 36 v 
dy yap 6 obtus eébero ewiotevcev "ABpadp tH 
cixds wai trois rH mpds ‘Pwpalovs dri 
€doricOn mictic Th)’ABpadm e€ic AiKaiocynun. vuvi €xopev "ABpadu. 15 

XXII. 

iv 4, 5 TO epyalopévw ob Aoyilerar xdpi, Kara 
SHeianpa’ ph epyalopdvw, emi rdv Sixarodvta Tov doeBH, 
Royilerar miatis adtod cis 

ovdev dy didwow Beds TH pice ds dpeihuv Sidwow, GAAG 34 v 
os xdpw Swpeirar Kai mavra Ta evepyerovpeva dpeAopévyns avTois 
edepyecias evepyereirar, TH Oedv idia xdpite edepyereiv 
ods dv edepyerp. viv obv aitd Kai KaOddov 
kal GAAws Kowdrepov voovpevov tov épyalopévwy Kai Tov 5 
dx’ exeivow AapBavivrwv, ob Kata xdpw GAA dpeiAnpa. 

XXI1 1. R. 522 E-c 10. 525 de XXII R. §22d-523¢ 

XXI 6 ff. Ex. xiv 31 f 15 Rom. iv 9 

XXI 7. rdv om. C 13. "ABpadp| read ’ABpap, and similarly at the beginning 
of 1,15. Origen’s point is that the text in Genesis (xv 6) has ’ASpdy, while the 
current texts of Rom. iv 3, 9 have ABpaap, which he suggests is a slip due to the 
carelessness of Gentile Christian copyists. Turner. XXII 1. yernrn V: 


yerrnr BC 3.79 V: 70 BC 5. Kal dAAws KowdTEpov voovmevoy] are these 
words an insertion? The sense is complete without them, Turner. 
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AéyerOar pépe trav ds Kain Eprazo- 
MENON THN [AN Kal épya Tovynpa: TovToLSs yap ds dpeddpeva vopilw 
Kat os trav ras Koddoes. 8 Kai 

10 byania pev tHe Amaptiac elvar Tov OdKETL 
Kal Operhimena dard Tv ai@nion GAAG yApicma 
yup yApicma TOF zwH aidnioc én Xpict@ ta Kypip od 
voprréov otv émt trav épyww &v cbayyeAiy Td 
G METP@ METPEITE ANTIMETPHOHCETAl YMiN’ FAP ECMEN CECWCMENOI” Kai TOYTO 

15 oyk €Z TO A@poN, ina MH TIC KAYXHCHTAL. MeTPON TOY 

XXIII. 

iv 6-9 Kai Aaveid Aéyer Tov paxapiopdy Tod dvOpwou 6 Beds 
RoyiLerar Sixarogdvyny xwpis Epywr paxdpro dv ai dvopiat, Kai dv 
ai paxdpios dvip od pi hoyionrat Kuptos 
Gpapriay 6 paxapiopds obtos, emi thy Kal 
; 

35 mparropévov Tov xelpovos cixds yevérOar dvoprav’ 
dyabod 8 Hs Ta yevopeva yever Oat 
abrav vow, ai dpapriat’ dv mpoaydvtw, 

XXIV. 

iv 9-12 A€yopev yap St. miotis cis 
Tas odv ; dv weprtopy ev dxpoBuotia ; év 
év dxpoBuotia® onpetov weprtopijs, oppayida tis Sixarogdvys Tis 
miatews THs év TH dxpoBuoria, eis 7d elvar MoTEUdy- 
twv dxpoBuorias, eis 7d Kal adrois Thy Kai 
matépa Trois ex meptropiis pdvov, GANA Kal Trois 
roig mioreus axpoBuorig 100 marpis “ABpady. 

36 v oppayida rvyxdvovcav Kai dixnv tav Td 
puotnpiov tav é« miotews Sixavovpévwws of pera tiv miotw éxeivor 
yevopevor Tod "ABpadp, Erepor dvtes dixawwby- 

5 Topévu Téxvwv eis Téxva aitod AoywOyoopévu, Erepos Gow Aads 
Tapa Tov év dxpoBvartia éx mictews 7 appayis érnpetro 
XXIII R. 523 de XXIV R. 525 C-E 


XXII 7. Gen. iv 2 10 ff. Rom. vi 23 14. Lk. vi 38 Eph. ii 8f 
XXII 9. V: épyafopévew BC 14. bpiv VC: B16. 
VB: C XXIII 2, «éAvpa] «édAvppa Turner 3. dv V: trav BC 


VBC XXIV 2. dwoxAlvoveay] perhaps dmopaivovcay: Turner 
3- Turner 4. om. BC 5. €repos... Aads V: Erepor 
«+. 6. riv... V: trav... BC 
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pev pi) Avopevn, ovdérw oi Kai ev dxpoBveria: 
éx riorews Tore ohpayis Kai rd onpeiov éxeivo 
Gor dv exOjvac Bovdropévy tiv obhpayida éxeivyy edn to 
XpicTOc YMAC OYAEN 


XXV. 

iv 15-17 6 yap vopos of yap odx gore vdpos odde 
mapdBacrs. rodto éx wigrews iva xdpw, eis Td elvar BeBaiay 
éwayyeAiay wayti To ob TH ex Tod vdpou pdvov, Kal TG ex 
triotews “ABpadp, 85 gor. marhp mévtwv yéypawrat 
eOvav ce’ xatévayts of Tod LwomoodvTos 
vexpods kal Kadodvtos Ta ds 

axovew xpi) Tov év TovTos Kai TOD 38 
BovAjparos airot. yap twes’ «i vopos 
dyAovére oddeis wapaBdoe. yéyove ci yeyove Tes, 4 
Wextds’ ovre obv Kaw ovre madvres of dia tas dpaprias Tov KataxAv- 
aopov wabdvres év Soddpors év wapaBdoe yeydvacw" Kai mpd ye TovTw 5 
*Adap kai Eda. Aexréov otv rovrous Mucéws vdpos ov riy év 
TH xpioe Spyhw Katepydlera: GAA Kat’ aitov, Tovs piv 
rrovav, érépous rupds Kataxaiwy, i) érépa Kal 
cirep 05 vopos mapdBacis, dre dca Aadei EN TH 
nom Aadei. Spa 8€ adrods rov rap’ nomon nictewc dvopalo- 38 v 
pevov Ocod dpyiv wapdéBaow clvar éoriv rips 11 
oTEWs vopos Kal TOV dé Erepov elvar vopov Tov TOU 
povy Kal abrds cyntidetar Kata TON AN@pwnon, ETEpON AE NOMON €lvaL TOV 
EN TOIC MEAECIN EavTOD ANTICTpaTeyOmENON TH NOM@ TOY NOOC. Kal dpa 
obros éativ 6 ddnOas natepyaldpevos, kai oF odk vdpos obros 15 
wapdBaols éorw: Kai of é« TovTov Tov vopov ovdapas cioi KAnpovdpor, 
el yap ot éx vdpou KAnpovdpor Kexévwrat mioTis. 

év kataddyw Tov xaptopdtev tov KaTA THN ANadorian THC 
nictic €N TH 8 adrds Kai GAAaxod Ste And Ymin 20 


es 


XXV1.R.526de 4.527B 7.527DE 10.§27CD 18. 529 C ‘| 
18. 528 ab 
XXIV 10f. Gal.v 2 XXV 9g. Rom. iii 19 10. Rom. iii 27 13. Rom. i 
vii2z2f 18, Rom. xii 6 19. 1 Cor, xii 9 20 f. Phil. i 29 | 
XXV 3. Mavéws] + eldévar BC VB: otreC 9. perhaps ore 
10, Aadci] Possibly there should be only a comma here, not a full stop, so that 
the following words Spa 32 a’rovs introduce the apodosis: but the construction 


seems incomplete as it stands ; perhaps (@)pa xar’) adrods Turner 12. O¢eov, 
perhaps capes Turner 19. BC 20. BC 
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oy mONON TO €ic Xpictdn micteyen “AAAS Kai TO ayTOY MACyEIN. 
olpat 8& Gre Kai of elvar Ti Tod eq’ 
<i xai migtews oby of KAnpovopor Kai érayyeAia tva yxdpw, 
25 riots mpd THs Kal A€yerar Todt éx iva 
kara xdpw, ywpis xapiros theordvat ov Sivarat. 

mavti ondppan, dyciv, TH Tod vopou TH Tis 
abrovd, kai 0b pdvov To ex Tod vopou ci ex TOG vdpou 
ek Tis miotews. «i yap pi éxAdBoev, erayyedia Tois 

(rod airod) 

dvayxaiov paiverat ras dxodovbe ex Kai TO 
Kata xdpw BeBaiav elvar thy éwayyehiav’ dpa yup «i jv vopou, odx 
re BeBaiav ruyxdvew thy emayyeXav. mpdcyes obv oiovei 
ris yiverar wiotews tiv Kai Tis 

35 eis Gore éwayyediav Kai xdpw ioyew dud 7d dvex- 
mAvrov airijs, } dperdBoddv ye BeBaornta’ euhaiverar rept TH 
vopov Epya. dnocrpepen more Aixaioc Amd THC AiKAlOCYNHC ayTOY 
Tus dd THs wictews, drag Kai Sixaww- 

4° Beis dra Kal TH paptupia emurdpayile Oeios dmdatodos 
70 elpynpévov 
(10d 

ovTw Kal abrdés. Kal Gorep ov Kata Tiv 
ovyyéveav Kat’ oixeiwow Kai aitds: yap 

45 braxon watépa mdvtwv yap ovdev evopitov elvar 
Ti ovyyéveav, Tv éxeivyvy KatacyovTes, 
tov Bedv tov dvdywv. Kai pera TovTw Kaxeivo éuaiver drt 

cai dpoBnv THs Gore dv pi 7, Kav 7) 

tovrous Tis TOD Geod dupeas AaPeiv.] 
XXV 24. R. 528 d. 27. 529 C-b 31. §28 de-529 B 42-51. This 


passage is really from Chrysostom ad loc., see Field’s edition (Bibliotheca Patrum 
Oxford 1849) p. 117 


XXV 37 f. Ezek. xviii 24 


XXV 21. ro nai BC V: airiv BC 22, 
VBC 23. tioTw) A line scems to have been omitted in V, probably per homoco- 
teleuton ; e.g. xwpls Tips dnd yapioBeions TH owrijpe mpbaves 
Cf. R. 528 A ‘ni addita fuerit etiam ea quae ex deo est, dicunt ad Salvatorem, 
Auge nobis fidem ’, cf. C, p. 34 n. 27. 79 3° V: ra BC 28. 79 Vi 7 BC 
7(@)| 79 VBC 30. "IopaiA V: BC 31. 79 (bis) V: BC 
40. Tiv paprupiay BC paprupiai (sic)V 42. BC 47. 
V: rotroyv BC 49. ob« Chrys. 
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éroia, Ta Fv dv airov matépa Tas 
aitd ddois Oeds. 

oiopar viv abrov A€yew* yap AmaptAnoyca 55 
tiva ph of Tod Kal pi) perexovTes adTod, 
7a ph) Svta iva traxovcacw airois yapionta 7d evar. tows 
Tis Taira épei, drdatodos Erépwhi Erepa. 6 
Bede TA ina TA GAA’ ds Erepdv TodTO bo 
onpawopevov TOO SvTos Kai ph ard Tis exeioe 
Svres yap évOdde of cApKa Kai AynaToi Kal eyreneic’ ph Svres 
of dAAws Tapa Tovrors Siaxeipevor Hs Tpds THY 


XXVI. 
iv 18-22 85 wap édmida én’ cis 1d yevéoOar 
tatépa Kata 7d Td oTéppa gou- Kai ph | 


TH Katevonoe Td EauTOU Cpa vevexpwpevor, 
tou kal tiv véxpwow Tis pitpas Xdppas eis Thy émayyehiav 
ob Srexpidy tH dmotia GAN’ TH Sods TO 
Ged nai Sr. & Suvatds Kai worfjoa: Kal 

pyrore &s “ABpadp map édmida én’ Kai 40 
mavres of tis tictews “ABpaip vioi wap edmida én’ i 
cire Tepi dvarTacews vexpav Tepi TOD KAnpovopnoew Bact- 
oipavav Bacreiay Oeod. Taira yap éxi rH dvOpurivy pice 
erayycdias abrod éw rod murtevew tvyxdver. Kai 
yewvaras Kai TO Tpirov meizon ToyTwn Hi Kal pev 

Gre ob Sua A€yerar copa rod “ABpaiip vevexpwpévor, dijAov 
tora TO tiva Mpocbemenoc “ABpadm EAaBEN FYNAIKA TOYNOMA 
Xetroy pan’ Kai €TEKEN ayTG META THN TeA€yTHN CAppac, ELnoev Eryn éxarov 
cixooverta’ mperBirepos ris Sdppas Sexa edpioxerar 6 
"ABpadp. i obv ds faci eradoroinee Tov 
xwpis erayyeAlas peta Exatov Erexev TOUS dard Xerrovpas ; 15 
dare év éraivy A€yerat ToavTy veKpwors TOU TA MEAH TA THC FHC NEKP@CANTOC™ 
Gre yap Tis TNEYMaTI TAC TOY BaNaToi, Tére 
mepuxviay dvarrecOa Gore Tijv Tod “loaax yéverw 

XXV 54. R. 530 A-c XXVI R. 531 E-532 D 

XXV 54. Ezek. xviii 4 56. Apoc.i8  58f. 1 Cor. i 28 61. 1 Cor. i 26 
XXVI 7 f. 1 Cor. xiii 13 11 f, Gen, xxv I 13. Cf. Gen. xxiii1 16, Col. iii 5 
17. Rom. viii 13 

XXV 59. érépwh om. BC 61. cupppacews [ = ‘context’| V: dwopacews BC 
63. mapa rovros] mapa rovrovs Turner XXVI_.13. dexaerijs BC 


° 
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elvan érayyeAias Geod" yap yeydvace rovrou 
20 Tarpuipxov ‘yoveis. 
XXVII. 

iv 23-25 od« adrdv pdvov airs, kal 
pas ols pédder AoyiLeoGar trois moredovow emi tov éyeipavta “Ingoiv tov 
tpav vexpav’ mapedd0n Ta Kal hyépOy 
Thy Sixaiwow 

40v viv To adrév pdvov ciAnrrat dvti Tod aitod pdvov' Kal TO 
pas rod ob yap "ABpadp évrvyov 6 Muvoéws mpoye- 
véaTEepos TH petayevertépw ypdppate i ob Tod 
"ABpaap povov yéyparra aitg cis Kal 

5 oiovel mpouvabwvorvros tod Adyou 
Tois motedougw tov éyeipavta “Incodv ex vexpav, 
payrote povos Kal mas moreder emi tov éyeipavta 
"Ingodv tov Hav ex vexpav Xpurrd, dor dy cimeiv 

Kai CYNHTEIPEN Kai CYNEKABICEN HMAC EN éMoypanioic En ouvyyepOy 

10 Xpurt@ cymmophoc yevopevos TH Kai 
ei yap cynameBanomen Kai cyzicomen’ dé 
Xpwtd, Xpurrds Anodanan tH Amaptia AnéGanen Kal abrds 
nepimaT@n. 

XXVIII. 

V 5-9 Ste Tod exxdxuTar ev Kapdiats 81d mvedpatos 
dyiou tod én yap Xpiotds Karpov 
doeBav podis yap imép Sixaiou tis imép yap 
Tod tdxa tis Kal dmobaveiv’ cuviornar Se Thy dydmny 
cig 6 Oeds St Er. Svrww Xprotds dwéBaver 
TOAAG odv paddov SixawOévres viv rH adtod 
awd tis Spyijs. 

43 dodeveis 7) Gpaptwrods dvoudle, Kai Eavrov Tois TovovToLs 
AapBdver Grov Aéyer doePeis, Kai taxa eixdtws Tov vopov 
diy, Os THe capKéc, pév Kai dpaptwhds, od piv Kal 
Kata Thy THs Tov ypapov Kai Neyovtwv Tav 

5 vopov dpapravévrwy Oe Kai rap AmapTAN@men coi écmen eiAdTEC Coy 

XXVII R. 533B-534A XXVIII R. 541 CD 

XXVII 9. Eph. ii 6 1o. Rom. viii 29 11. Rom, vi 8 12. Rom. 
vi to 13f. Rom. vi4 XXVIII 3. Rom. viii 3 5f. Wis. xv 2 

XXVI 19. 1(0d)] VBC: perhaps ri rovrov émypapiy of Turner 
1. abrdv. . . wept om. C 2. ob yap iva] ob yap dv Turner 


V: évruxdv BC 3. om. BC 6. éyeipavra] + Kipiov 
BC 11. V: (ss.0) B: C 


12f. Punctuate épdmag, . dyaprig’ and for 58 Xpror@ read 
58 Xporg Turner XXVIII 4. doeBHs] doeBeis VBC 


a 
| 
| 
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TO Tore of voprlopevor elvax vopov Tvyxdvovew, 
éray éyxatahimovres Tov Tov Tatépwr eOvav. 

mpiv OcoreBeia ev jpiv od java. 
yap Ocov dyerGper Gre d& trapxévrey Xpiotés 
4 tore auvéotn Kai év Tov dydan, 10 
THs els pas Tod dydrys. Kata obv dupynow ToD 
awiotnow dxoveréov, Kai Tov ev Thy 
€autod dydany, tiv oddevds érépov Kupins 7) abtod Tod Tvyxdvovcav. 

(‘Qpryevois) 

[od yap povov riyv dvapevouev, Kal Tov TapdvTa 43 
Biov ds TS Ta Kata Tov 16 
ds peoirys yevopevos érpaypareicaro. | 


XXIX. 


vi 5 yap yeydvapev TH Tod Bavdrou Kai 
THS dvactdcews éodpeba. 

dvaiperixors THs dpaprias’ Adyos yewpye ev Tois wapa- 
dekapévors riv Xpurrod, rodv abrois cupddtous tH 
Spordpare Tod Bavdrou- Spoiwpa piv yap Tod Oavdrou éxeivov divarar 
dvOpurivy dvadaBeiv, tov éxeivov Tod Amaptian MH TOIHCANTOC, 5 
dpaprias THs év odx oldv te éotiv drobaveiv twa TOV jpapry- 
TANTEC HimapTON Kai YCTEPOYNTAl THC AOZHC TOY BEoy, 
Awpean, Kal Ta 

év deyer’ CYNHTEIPEN Kai CYNEKABICEN EN TOIC én 10 
Kai ei cynnpépOnte ta Xpicr@, TA Anw was obv évradOa Aéyer, Kat 
Tis dvacrdcews eodueba; mpds Aexréov dre dvopaler Thy 
kat ovveyepOeis ta dvw érépav Stan TéAEION, 


js dyaiv TaN KaBeyAdnTON EN 15 
XXVIII 8. 539 e-5goe 15: see below XXIX1.R.5636-d_ 10. R. 


XXIX 5 f. 1 Pet. ii 22 6. 2 Cor. v 21 8f. Rom. iii 25 10. Eph. ii 6 
it. Col. iii 14. 1 Cor. xiii 10 15 f. Dan. xii a 

XXVIII 15 ff. This passage is headed 70d airod in B, immediately after the fore- 
going passage of Origen: in V, with the heading 'Mpry, it follows a passage of 
Theodoret ; it is in fact Theodoret’s comment on Rom. v 11, see Marriott’s edition 
(in the Bibliotheca Patrum, Oxford 1852) p. 47. ‘Seanérns Xpiotds’ is a sure indica- 
tion of the Antiochene School—Theodoret or Theodore XXIX 2. ¢ gurg: 
perhaps 6 gurév, Turner 4- Spoiwpa... Gavarov om, C 8. V: BC 
10-18. ’Avévupov BC: continuous with foregoing in V after a blank space of 
a quarter of a line 


if 

| 
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dnactiiconral, OYTO! cic ZOHN Ai@NION, Kai GNEIAICMON Kai aicyyNHN 
aidnion’ érépav otv tav dvactdcew of 
XpurrG, xara ri érépay Oar 

XXX. 

vi 8-10 ei dweOdvopey XpioTa, St. Kai 
eiBdres St. Xprotds eyepBeis ex vexpdv Odvatos 
obxér & yap dméBaver, rH dpaptia & 
ty, ty oifrws Kal dpeis AoyiLecOe vexpods péev elvar TH 
dpapria, Lavras 16 Beg ev Kupiy 


oi yap hacw airov ob 7H kupredeBar iro 
Tov Bavdrou, TH ExdvTa THN TeBeIKeNal TON TPOBATWN 
éavrot, TON didwn Pyoiv yap Kai abros aiper 

5 THN yyytin moy An’ BAN aytHn dn emaytoy. pev Tis 
mpos Taira pyoe Odvaros A€yerar viv péoos Kai dduidopos, bv Kata TO 
xowdrepov dre, AméGanen Kata Tac rpadac. GAAG 
mas Tavry Suvycera cvvayopeioa TH To dweOdvopey adv Xprote, 
10 épet Ta adra dvépata ypady, pev THY TwpaTiKoY, 
Gre rod ws Kal Tis Sapapeiridus yeypappévov, év 

@ Kal 7d mein Kata Tov abrov Témov Gre piv TOD TwpaTiKODd 
rod rvevpatixod rerdxOar Kai Td Tod GoavTws 
toivw Oavpactiv Kati Tov xapaKTpa Kal Tov 
15 cipyxéva, To piv &weOdvopev ody Xprote Tov 
xoworépou Savdtou, dé Odvatos Kupteder, os Oavdrou viv 
pécov dvopalopévov. repos 5¢ mapa Tovtov épet dre Odvatos évtadOa 

& Kuptedwy Xpurrod otk dAdos éxOpds abrod ob To Tov 
62 Kiitoc Kai Tod gpdoKovtos KaTapacaito 
20 AYTHN G MEAAWN TO KiTOC mpos dv Odvatov TOV 
Kaipov Tod péoov Bavdrou édeyer, od Tov pécov Odvarov éxeivoy, 
NYN H WyXH “Moy Terdpaktal K@i mepiAyméc éctin H Moy Ewc GandToy. 
oiovel yap eis tiv xwpav adrod dua Tovs Kpatoupévous im’ adrod, os 


A ‘ 


taxa bua « TO €ic yOYN @anAToy KaTHraréc me. Kal éavTov 
XXX R. 566¢ 5. 567A 7. CD 17. Ea 


XXX 3. 4. Jnxvi3 Jn.x 18 7. 1 Cor. xv 3 12, Jn. 
iv 8-15 13. Jn. iv 35 19. Jonah i 17 19f. Job iii 8 22. Jn. xii 27 
Mt. xxvi38 = Ps, xxii 15 


XXIX 18 76 Xporg C XXX 2. ob 74 VBC mg.: otrw C ind V: 
ard BC 11 praem. 7é (compare 1. 13 70 mepi 700 6.) Turner 18, 


VBC mg.: rémos C 49. waTepacato C 23. olvel BC 24. épetodau 
BC 


| 
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yeyovévae év aitG im’ abrod Katéxpine THN Amaptian odoav év 
éxeivy TO Oavdrw. wodv Tis Evexev éevOepos dv doddov 
favrov rapadidwow TO Tov Todepiwv, va rap yevopevos 
Aevdepioy TH éavrod oixovopsxy Sovdcia rods rodiras Tod im’ éxeivw 
xwdvvov, dui rod évédpa twi tov otparyyiv Kal tors im’ 30 
todepious: yap & rodro ds aixpddwros ddovs 
ppovipare xpnodpevos dprtéws. ovtws kai 6 éavrdv rapédwxev 
TH SovAcig, va pydcis Oavdrov yévyrar tov aitod TG 
dodAos: obros yap as katripruce TON TO KpAToc EyonTa TOY 
fandtoy, €ctin MABOAON, Kal Ta Taxa Se Kal mapédwKev 35 
éavtov KupievOnodpevov Tovs im’ abrod 
cat dvr’ éxeivov éavtov mpodidors, iva peta Kat 
katapricy tov Oavarov. 
XXXI. 

vi 12-14 ph Baohevérw dpaprtia eis 1d 
émaxodew airy év tais ém@upiats adrod- pySé wapotdvere Ta pédyn 
Sha dbixias TH wapagricare éautods Bed ds ex vexpav 
od of ydp vépov GAN’ xdpiv. 

dvwrépw piv elev ina eBacideycen Awaptia én TH 
ovk elrev GAAG ph Baorevérw dpapria odpar, 
Ore Opovos Bacidewv éote THs dpaprias Ovytov 
capa 16 fap THe capKdc cic Bedn, Kal TO TiC 
capkoc @anatoc, dAAd Kal Ta dpaprypata Epra capKéc éorw 5 
dwdaroXos panepd avopacev. ev abrois ragas Kai ras aipécerc edidagev 
Kat abras capkic Epon, Tepurracpod, iva py vopi- 
lopev twa piv evar Epra capKoc, twa duaprypata od capKdc 
vod. GAN tis was Kai aipéceic év Eproic Thc capKoc 
extéov mpos adrov te aipéceic yivovrae dd TOY NOY Tic 1° 
NoOC THC CApKOC ayTOY Kai OY KPATON THN 

Taxa. kai dre dpapravopev Tis dpaptias év TE 
odpate ovdev eopev Td Kai cApKec’ oY mH yap 
KATAMEINH TO TINEYMA MOY €N TOIC TOYTOIC cic TON ai@NA 16 15 

XXX 26. R.3676-d XXXI R. 569d-570B 


XXX 25. Phil. ii 8 26. Rom. viii 3 34f., 38. Heb. ii 14 XXXI 1. Rom. 
v4 4. Rom. viii 7 4f. Rom. viii 6 5 ff. Gal. v 19 10 ff. Col, ii 18 
14f. Gen. vi 3 

XXX 25. inoxeipov om, C 29. dovdia BC 32. xalom.BC 34. ob ros 
yap V: obrws yap BC 37- mapadid0vs BC XXXI 2. VB mg. C: 
Oavary BS (sic)C BC — 8. 2° om. BC 9) 
(sic) rois Epyous BC 15. Karapeive (ss. 9) B 


\ 

q 
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ayroye capkac. Kal pévew, GAN roe Kaxiav 
yiverOa SC Gre yap TH yiverar cic 
cApKa Mian mpds & KOAAGMENOC TH Kypi@ EN TINEYMA ECTIN. 

Kai ToUTO cipyKev, OUTwS Kat Speis Eautods vexpods pév elvar 

20 TH Gpaptia, Lavras ev Xprota ties mpos dvTt- 
A€éyeo Oat ot To VEG od ev 
*Ingod. jpeis hapev pyrore dbvvarov éorw piv ta ev Xprota 
(. . .) ciden Xpictoy timépan Kai etre eLnoev 
“Ingod Eyoev, doris ye Kai meizONA MAOFTON TaN 

25 Airynroy @ucayp@n Toy Xpictoy* GAAG Kal oi 
Kai AiKkator 6 ETAON Of Kai AKOYCAI HKOYCAN, 

64 v dy cis THy To Kai TOD 
év Xprore "Inood To 

88 «i xp) pdoxew mévra tiv Lavra ev Xprots “Inood 

30 vexpdv elvar tH Gpaptia. Todro A€your’ dv, ei pev ds vEeKpds TH 
dpaptia wort rH dpapria: dav tis ToD MANTA EpeyN@NTOC TINEYMATOC 
kai TA BAOH TOY Twas xwpis Tod eLyxévar TH dpaprtia 
mort Lavras 7G Ged Xprots drodaiverac Sri tis TG Oed ev 
Xpiots “Ingots obros mavrws vexpds TH dpaptia® dav mAntec 

35 fimapron TO nantwn AnéOanen, was Lav év Xprote 
word xal Sorepov venpds yersuevos Unoer beg 

erepos dv evdexerar cai didopevov rod Livy twas TO ev 
pyderore yevopevors ev dpaptia, Hrrov Kaxeivous vexpods 

40 elvae TH dpaptia, domep ywpic nomoy Amaprtia fin nekpa, éx Tod more Civ 

Seixvucr Geios Kai Erépwbev THs vixns THY 
yap dyoiv, xupreioe, ob ydp vopov GAN’ xdpw. 
mpooxes axpiBeia, tiva To Kupiede 

45 éri tov owrhpos Kal piv Tod elev 
oyKéri Kypeycel, dpaptia yap ob yap émi 
Tov Experev Aéyer Oar 7d dpaptia airod ob ovre 
Kupusrepov Fv Td BAnatoc oF Kal iva pi) Tabrov 
owrnpos Kai os 

XXXI 16. R. 570 ab 19-41. No parallel in R 42. R. 571 D-b 

XXXI 17. 1Cor.virz7  19f.Rom.viir 23. Jn. viii 56 24 f. Heb. xi 26 
25f. Lk. x 24 31f. 1 Cor. ii 10 34f. Rom. v 12 35. 2Cor. v 14 
40. Rom. vii 8 45 f. Rom. vi 9 

XXXI117. 8° VB:8'C 20. 69 WV: ob BC py VB: pa C 
22. r@0m.C 23. Apparently a line has been lost, probably by homoeoteleuton, 
introducing the name of Abraham (e.g. év Xpror@ "Inaod [52 pi) etre yap "ABpadp 
Oe, GAN’ tv éweiwep wrr., Turner. There is no sign of a 
lacuna in V 30. Som. C A€yor’ dv, ci perhaps Aéyo dy 6 Turner 
34f. édy 82... dyapria om. BC 43. V: BC éore+gnoi BC 
46. dp’ B 49. VC mg.: BC 
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pera TaiTa aitiay Tod Gpaptiav ph Kuprevey 50 
0b ydp éore vépov GAN’ xdpw: Kata yap airov tov TladAov 
AyNamic THC Amaptiac O NOMOC EcTiN, Kal NOMOC TAPEICHABEN TNA TIAEONACH TO 
Gmoy EmAednacen H Amaptia Exel Ynepemepicceycen yApic. 
viv éopév ri mepicceyoycan xdpw, vdpov GAN’ 
xdpw. rap némoc oY KEiTAl, od yap Séerar Tis Tod ypdpparos 55 
vopxns eis Typeiv Tas évrohas Tod Oeodidaxtos dv, ds 
HlatAos A€ywv epi Thc oY ypeian ExeTe 
Ymeic rap BeodidakToi Ecte €ic TO AAAHAOYC. Ov 
6 Tot Beod vopos, ds pH Erepov BovAcrOar tov vopov Erepov Td 
GeAnpa Tod dvOpwrov, 6 éotiv vopov GAN’ wd xdpw- ovTw Go 
vontéov EN TG NOMW KypiOy TO BEAHMA ayTOY. 
XXXII, | 
vi 19, 20 dowep yap wapeotycate Ta Spdv Sodda TH dxabapoia, Kai 
77H dvopia eis thy dvopiav, odtws viv mapacricare Ta péAy Spdv Sodda TH 
Sixaooivy eis dyracpdv: Ste yap Fre tis dpaprias, Fre TH 


(pyaiv) 7d Tis Svopa dvti 67 v 
Tas aperns dre Aexréov Ste Kai viv Td 
Aeyopevov Ste Fre tis dpaprias Fre tH Kal 
axodovbe TH THS dpaptias dvdpare Td yerixov Tis dperis 
év rovros dvopdler Oar. ddge Adyew, tpotperdpevos 5 
cis dyveiay Kai Biov AyNAMENON ywpiical. 

XXXII. | 

Vi 21, 22 tiva obv Kapwov etxete ols viv ; Td yap 
téhos exeivwv Odvaros: vuvi Tis Gpaptias Soukwhévtes 
1G Exere Tov eis dyracpdv, 7d Lwhy aidnov. | 

tov Kaptov Tov Tis dpaptias oddevds dgvov Adyou 67 v 
ols ydp tis mporepov Kal dyvoiga mempaypévois 
torepov cis cvvaicOnow trav aloydvetat, Tatra 
dv etn dypucroc, Awpoc eic Bp@cin Kai cic Kal yap TOY 

XXXII R.s74C XXXII R.574D 


XXXI 52. 1 Cor. xv 56 52 ff. Rom. v. 20 55. 1 Tim.ig 57f. 1 Thess. 
iv 9 61. Ps.i2 XXXII 6. Mt. xix 12 XXXIII 3f. Sap. iv 5 


XXXI 53 f. imepencpiccevoay B xaps . . . 


ociovcay om, B viv 8... (1) om, C 55. Tov om. C 56. O«di- 
8axros B 61. jv V: 4 BC XXXII 1. gnoiv seems clearly an addition 
of the catenist 5. BC XXXIII 2. om. BC 


3. trav V: BC 4. &xpnaros VC mg.: dxpioros BC 
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20H, Kupret(w)y TowovToUs évyvoxOTwy. EN BaNdTor 
éctin MNHMONEYON Kai yap was 6 év TéOvnKev TH Kal 
7 Oavdtw, dmep éotw TH dpapria. 
10 pépwv tH airod aicxivynv. dru 5é pev 
Td Kpeitrov, ov Tovovrov TO xEtpov, SyAot Kai cwrijp Td 
émicreyOute Kai €rénecBe Az01, TO YmeTEPON Tic YMiN Awcel; Kay yap pi) 
yeviopeOa, 42101 TOU WS TH pice od AapPavopev dui 
tiv dpapriav. Tis Tov eis Kapwov Tov Sedou- 
5 Tois pev ev yapw dppolew Tis dpaprias 
BouhsOynre rH rois dyveia ws peilov 7d vuvi 
Oévres dwd Gpaprtias kai ra Gore Tov Kapmov abrod eis 
20 pi) Tov Kaptov aitod €ig TOY KATA 
Aoyov. 
XXXIV. 
vi 23 Ta yap dpaptias Odvaros, rd xdpiopa tod 


68v  xadi) Siaxpopé, dpwviou pév THs dpaptias reraypévor, Xapiopatos 


yap Spunia ds dperAdpeva didwow 6 Beds GAAG xdpropa, 
xdpropa dpaptia dAX’ deAdpeva Hine. 7d Be xdpropa 100 
éragev amas toi, aidvios, dreAiys yap airy vocira ore py 
éorw TO SyAobras Gre dpapria To ir 
di8wor Tov Odvatov, Kai obx & Tov Tov Xpurroi 
Kai ANOKTEN® Kai ZN Kal KYpIOC BaNaTOi Kai 
épotpev Gre droxrévves & tH iva peta Lworomon Tov 
10 TH dpapria. 
XXXIII 9. R. 575BC 14. R. 574DE XXXIV R. 575d-576D 
XXXIHI6. Jn.xiv6 6f. Ps. vi5 ur f. Cf. Lk. xvi 12 20. 1 Cor. vii 6 


XXXIV 7. Wis.i 13 8. Deut. xxxii 39 
XXXIII 6. trav) V BC 8.79] 79 VBC daprig V: 
dvapaptia BC (C notes sic in mg.) ir, eal Vz BBC 12. Note the 


reading bpérepov in Luke xvi 12. But Origen elsewhere appears to have #yérepov, 
and perhaps that should be read here, Turner _18. évxarov seems to be contrasted 
with woAd mpcrepov, or it might be tempting to substitute Zyev 7év (the sentence 
is clearly imperfect) Turner 20. abrov] + éxe BC tov 2° V: rod BC 
a1. Adyow VC: Adyou BC mg. XXXIV 5. éorw 7G Vi: BC 
8. Civ monowV B : (womomow C 9. dmoxtévva V: dwoxtiva BC VC 


A. RAMSBOTHAM. 
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A SIXTH-CENTURY FRAGMENT OF ST MARK. 


In the British Museum there is a MS bound in curious wooden 
boards containing the Votae Tironianae (so called from Tiro, the freed- 
man of Cicero), a collection of shorthand symbols. At the end of this 
MS, which belongs to the tenth century, are two leaves from two ancient 
Latin MSS, fols. 117 and 118. The MS was purchased by the Museum 
on July 13, 1907, from O. Turvile Petre, Esq., of Bosworth Hall, 
Leicester, and is now numbered Addit. MSS 37518. 

The MS has the name ‘I. Fortescue de Salden’ written in a sixteenth- 
century hand on its first leaf. This is probably the Sir John Fortescue 
of Salden, Buckinghamshire, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who died in 
1609. The MS descended from the Fortescue family to the Turviles 
of Bosworth Hall, into whose possession it came at the beginning of 
last century, and whose book-plate of arms it bears. Bound up in the 
curious binding of the MS by some careful hand of the sixteenth 
century were two precious and highly interesting leaves containing 
Latin writing of great antiquity. The first of these leaves contains, in 
a bold uncial hand of the seventh century, eight short prayers, seven of 
which are found in the Gelasian Sacramentary. The second leaf 
contains on one side the fragment of St Mark which we now publish. 
On its other side there are two ecclesiastical lections—St John xiv 7-14 
followed by St Luke xxiv 49-53—written without separation as though 
the two formed one continuous narrative. These lections cover twenty- 
two lines, and are in a hand that belongs to the eighth century or early 
ninth. Their text is practically Vulgate ; but xiv 7 > uéigue et patrem 
meum; xiv 12 propter opera ipsi credite [ipsi seems unique]; and 
xxiv 52 veuersi with acder against regressi of bffug. To the copyist 
of these lections we owe the preservation of the last leaf of an ancient 
exemplar of St Mark which he rescued in order to use its blank side. 

The uncials are bold and large—fully twice as large as those in f/f, 
but less round, and more approximating in shape to the later (as 
I believe) uncial formation found in 4. The boldness and excellence 
of the letters betoken a scribe who was a master in the art of calligraphy. 

The writing is older than that of any other Latin Biblical text that the 
British Museum contains, and may be assigned without hesitation to 
the first half of the sixth century. The punctuation is only by a small 
central point as in and ff The capitals are very little larger than the 
other letters. The scribe has a curious habit of occasionally writing ¢ so 
that it is half as high again as the other letters. ‘Twice (once in verse 15 
and once in verse 19) he writes this ¢ in ligature with the base of the 
letter ¢ to form ef. 

VOL. XIII. Bb 
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Two correctors have revised the work of the first hand. The first 
corrector uses the same dark ink with yellow infusion as the copyist, 
and always writes in the same gracefully shaped bold uncials, even when 
employing lettering which may be called diminutive. There is nothing 
in ink or lettering to differentiate him with certainty from the original 
workman, ‘The second corrector used darker ink, and belongs to the 
late seventh century, He writes assumptus in full above adsumptus in 
verse 19 ; and his lettering exhibits a later stage—approximating to g— 
of uncial writing. 

Our fragment has two readings of great interest and importance. 
(1) At the beginning of verse 15 instead of Z/ dixit eis we read Lt dixit 
das ths discipulis suis. This new reading, if known to Tatian, would 
support his identification of St Matt. xxviii 16-20 with St Mark xvi 15-20; 
for it indicates that the incidents of verses 14 and 15 relate not to the 
same occasion, but to two different occasions. ‘The recently discovered 
Freer Gospels have, in fact, a long interpolation defween verses 14 and 
15, and part of this interpolation was known to Jerome. 

(2) In verse 17 we read Signa autem eos qui uelut apostoli crediderint 
haec sequentur, It is true that the words we/ut apostoli are above the 
line ; but they were inserted either by the first hand or by a corrector 
who used the same ink-pot. Signs are promised according to this text 
only to those who have faith as the apostles had. 

No other readings are of equal note with these two. The spellings 
cretiderit, babtizatus, and quit are all ancient; diberent for biberint 
should also be noted ; whilst condempnabitur and egros are deteriorated 
spellings frequent in Irish and Spanish MSS of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Finally, sermone is found in our MS and only elsewhere in 
GJZ of the Vulgate. The Gospel of St Mark has no Amen appended 
by the first hand, nor any subscription ; but at the bottom of the text 
in the middle (not in the right-hand corner as in /) the first hand has 
written Q xii. This indicates that our leaf was once the ninety-sixth 
in an uncial Evangeliarium, written probably in the Vulgate sequence, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John—certainly St Mark was second. Our MS, 
in order that the text of St Matthew and St Mark should fill 96 leaves, 
must have contained more than 18 lines on each page (according 
to my calculation 20); but if, as is highly probable, the text was 
preceded by the prefatory matter and Capitula found in the Irish MSS 
D and Q, then 22 lines on each page would be demanded by the space. 

Our leaf, of which the vellum is stouter and thicker than that of 
and more like some pages of 4, would seem to have lain long with its 
text side on an earthen floor, as fine particles of sand still adhere to it. 
The ink has suffered much deterioration in consequence, and in spots 
has become extremely faint. Moreover the lection-writer, who saved 
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our leaf from destruction, clipped it not only on both sides, but also at 
the top (where I believe either two or four lines are now missing) and 
at the bottom, in order to reduce its size to his requirements. Letters 
thus clipped away at the sides have been restored in brackets. 

The fragment both in spelling and calligraphy recalls the work of the 
early Irish scribes. It is certainly a Vulgate text, but a Vulgate text 
of the earliest known type. We know from an inscription they bear 
that the ofae Tironianae were in Belgium in the twelfth century ; but 
this tells us nothing, as it was probably not until the sixteenth century 
that they received the valuable appendix of our fragment together with 
another ancient Latin leaf. 


St Mark xvi 15-20] 
credider]unt- Et dixit diis ihs discipu 
li]s suise euntes in uniuersi mun 
djum praedicate euangeliti omni 
crjeaturae- "qui cretiderit et bab 
tizatus fuerit sauus erit qui uer[o 
crediderit condempnabitur- 
"Sig]na auté, eos qui ‘crediderint haec 
se]quentur in nomine meo daemonia 
eijcient linguis loquentur nouis 
se|rpentes tollent et si mortiferd 
qujit biberent non eos nocebit su 
pe]r-egros manus inponent et bene 
ha]bebunt- ™ Et diis quidé ihs post qua 
lo|cutus est eis adsumptus est in cael[i 
et sjedit a dextris di- * illi auté profecti 
prae]dicauerunt ubique diio coope 
ran]te et sermone confirmante sequé 


ti]bus signis- 
Q xii 
16 crediderit baptizatus saluus m* vel mor 17 uelut apostoli 
vel nitior 18 quid m* vel mor 19 assumptus 20 + amen 


E. S. BUCHANAN. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


A NEW MS OF THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


For more than two years, ever since Dr Rendel Harris first published 
the ‘Odes of Solomon’ in October 1909, scholars have been expressing 
their regret that so interesting a document should have been preserved 
only in a single late copy. All the while a much older MS of the Odes 
was lying unnoticed at the British Museum, where it had been housed 
for some seventy years, and been duly catalogued for forty years! 

B. M. Add. 14538 is described in Wright’s Catalogue pp. 1003-1008, 
and is assigned by him to the roth century. The greater part of the 
volume ( fo//. 1-148) consists of extracts from earlier writers arranged 
under headings: what follows (fo//. 149-155) is in a different and to 
my eyes a rather earlier hand, as if an earlier MS had been bound up 
with what precedes. In this latter part there are about 50 lines on 
the page and the margins are very small, giving the impression that the 
leaves have been cut down to fit the rest. Wright’s description of 
the leaves which concern us (fo//. 149-152) runs as follows :— 

4. Acollection of Hymns, very imperfect. Fol. 149@. Those that 
remain are numbered from m.» to case, and from 43 to sas. The 


Nothing more was needed to tell us that we have here a MS of the 
Odes of Solomon, followed (as in Dr Harris’s MS) by the Psalms of 
Solomon, and on examination this proves to be indeed the case. 

Dr Wright’s description needs some little correction and supplement. 
The four surviving leaves of Codex Nitriensis, which I shall call N, 
contain the ‘Odes’ from xvii 7 to the end, immediately followed by 
the ‘ Psalms’, the extant portions in the numeration of Ryle and James 
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being i 1-iii 5 and x 4-xviii 5, but the last section (fo/. 152) is both 
defaced and lacerated. There are no headlines, and as neither title 
nor colophon is preserved, the name of Solomon does not appear. 
The single Odes and Psalms are written quite continuously, but as 
in Dr Harris’s MS (H) each ‘Ode’ ends with Halleluia (here written 
2), while the Psalms have no such ending. Ode xlii ends at the end 
of the last line of fod. 151, ‘Psalm’ i beginning /o/. 151 4 without 
any break or superscription except ‘No. 43’. 

It should be remembered that the division into ‘ Psalms’ and ‘ Odes’ 
so far as the Syriac Version is concerned, is modern and artificial. 
They are numbered in one series in N, the only headings being 183, 
mann, &c. (i.e. ‘No. 27’, ‘No. 28’). In H the corresponding headings 
(i.e. ‘Ode Twenty-seven’, ‘Ode Twenty-eight’). The collection was 
also known as ‘ The Psalms (r<Ga204-29) of Solomon, son of David’, 
but the zmirta of H exactly corresponds to the #3 of Lactantius and 
the Pistis Sophia, as may be seen from Eph. v 19, so that there can 
be little doubt that the proper name of the whole Sixty Poems in Syriac 
was 

The collations given below will shew how near the text of N is to 
that of H, in other words how generally satisfactory Dr Harris’s text 
is, so far as the Syriac version of the Odes is concerned. It may 
further be added that if stiffness and absence of really characteristic 
native idiom be any test, the Syriac version may be accepted as a very 
faithful rendering of the original Greek of the Odes. From our point 
of view that is a merit, as it enables us more clearly to realize what 
this original Greek may have been like. At the same time it tends 
to prove that the literary history of the Odes and Psalms of Solomon 
in Syriac was neither long nor influential. Quite recently Mr W. R. 
Newbold has attempted to prove that Bardaisan was the author of the 
Odes,* but I do not suppose his theory will commend itself to any one 
who is familiar with original Syriac literature. The Odes in Syriac are 
a creditable piece of work, but their language is a very different thing 
from the graceful and flexible tongue in which the Acts of Judas 
Thomas and the Dialogue on Fate are written.* No theory of the 


1 So C.U.L. Add. 2012, which quotes a few verses from ‘ Psalm §8’ (i.e. Ryle 
and James xvi), as pointed out by Dr W. E. Barnes in J. 7.S. for July 1910. 
2 Journal of Biblical Literature xxx 161-204. 


* As a simple instance, contrast the min . Qasan rtird of the 
Peshitta in Matt. xxviii 20 with the | QeasaN sdhard of Ode xiii 6. 
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origin of these Odes is satisfactory, which regards the Syriac translation 
that we possess otherwise than as an exotic. 

The discovery of a Nitrian MS of the Odes helps us to bring them 
back to their proper home, to the land of Egypt. As long as it seemed 
that the great Monophysite Library of St Mary Deipara contained no 
copy, it might be guessed that these Odes had had some peculiar 
ecclesiastical history in their Syriac dress. Now we can see that in 
all probability they are part of the literary activity of the Syriac 
Monophysite community in Egypt, the school that produced the trans- 
lation of the Acts of SS. Peter and Paul and Luke." All three authorities 
for the Odes in Syriac are of a definitely Jacobite character. ‘The notice 
detected by Dr Barnes occurs in a late Jacobite MS, Dr Harris’s MS 
is in a Jacobite hand, and the much older Nitrian MS is appended 
to a catena of extracts arranged and selected in the interests of 
Monophysite controversy. Moreover the small range of variation 
between N and H precludes the idea that they were much read. 

One or two general remarks on the Odes may be added here. In 
discussing the style and meaning of these poems hardly sufficient 
attention seems to me to have been given to the fact that they come 
before us as Odes of Solomon. They are found bound up with the 
‘Psalms of Solomon’, a pseudepigraphical work composed between 
7o and 40 B.c. No doubt these Psalms were called Solomon’s, because 
they are more or less modelled in style upon the Canonical Psalter, 
the Psalms of David. In fact, we may regard the ascription of these 
‘Psalms’ to Solomon as an indication that the Davidic Psalter was 
already closed when they were written. 

As for the Odes, there is nothing to shew that the name of Solomon 
was not associated with them from the first, whether they appeared 
separately, or (as I think more probable) they were first published as 
an enlarged and Christianized edition of the Solomonic collection. The 
mention of the xpurrés by Solomon in the Psalms may have inspired 
the Odist to make Solomon speak of theology and grace in a more 
intimate and less political fashion. But pseudepigraphical composition 
amongst Jews and Christians had its own rules. Not, of course, that 
the authors tried to make the hero of old time prophesy or write in 
accordance with real historical verisimilitude: that would indeed be 
a literary anachronism. But, for all that, certain historical anachronisms 
were always avoided. It may almost be expressed in a formula—the 
Seers of old are supposed to foretell even¢s and to understand doctrines, 
but they must be silent about zames. Thus in Daniel xi we read all 
about the wars of the Syrian and Egyptian Diadochi, but the names 


* See Guidi in the Nachrichten v. d. k. Gesell. d. Wissenschaften, 1889, p. 52. 
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of Antiochus and Ptolemy are never mentioned. In the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs no one doubts that John Hyrcanus is meant in 
Levi xviii, but his name is not uttered. The second of the Psalms 
of Solomon ‘ describes the death of Pompey in unmistakeable terms’, 
but the most definite detail ‘Solomon’ is allowed to set down is ‘ thrust 
through upon the mountains of Egypt’. Scholars have disputed whether 
the Odes of Solomon are Jewish or Christian, but in either case we 
must not expect more definiteness of statement than is appropriate for 
a pseudepigraphic work. 

To the Early Christians the Psalms of David were a storehouse of 
specifically Christian doctrine. We ought not to expect that a work 
which calls itself ‘Odes of Solomon’ would be much more definitely 
Christian, on the surface and in the matter of names and catchwords, 
than the Psalms of David. The Odes of Solomon appear to me to 
be intended as adumbrations of Christian doctrine in exactly the same 
way that Psalm xvi (xv) 10 was supposed to indicate the Resurrection, 
or Psalm xxii (xxi) 17, 19 to indicate the details of the Passion. And 
this is what makes the interpretation of the Odes to us so exceedingly 
vague and unsatisfactory, so far as the date and position of the writer 
is concerned. The Psalms of Solomon ‘prophesy’ events: we can 
therefore date these Psalms by the history of events. The Odes of 
Solomon, on the other hand, ‘prophesy’ doctrines, and the history 
of doctrines and dogmas is not so sharply defined a chronological series 
as the history of events. 

This may sound almost too obvious to lead to anything, but as a 
matter of fact the neglect of these elementary considerations has led 
several scholars to make definite and (to my mind) untenable statements 
about the Odes. ‘Thus Dr Harris can still describe the Odist as a ‘man 
who had no Eucharist so far as his language goes’, and as a ‘ mystical 
writer whose affinities are not with priesthoods or sacraments’.’ But 
is it not expecting too much, to expect that ‘Solomon’ will xame the 
Christian Mysteries? Ode xlii is acknowledged to be Christian, because 
the writer speaking in the person of the ‘Son of God’ describes the 
Harrowing of Hell, and because at the beginning of the Ode is a mention 
of the ‘Tree’ and the ‘outstretched hands’ that are the Lord’s Sign. 
What is not mentioned by name is Jesus and the Cross. But no one 
would say that the writer was really unaware that the name of the Son of 
God was Jesus or that He was crucified. Similarly, because the writer 
in other Odes speaks of cups of milk and never mentions Baptism or 
Eucharist, we are not at liberty to suggest that these institutions are 
not all the time in his mind. It is not a question of the Désciplina 
arcani, but of the style appropriate for pseudepigraphical composition. 


1! Harris, ed. 2, p. xvi. 
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Those who have been reading Dr Schweitzer’s new book will under- 
stand why it is the theology of the Fourth Gospel and not that of the 
Pauline Epistles and of the Synoptics that is again and again suggested 
by the ‘Odes of Solomon’. It is because both the Fourth Gospel and 
the Odes are representatives of the early Greek-Christian theology,' 
which was dominated by the idea that the bodies of the faithful are 
delivered from ‘corruption’ by partaking of ‘Spirit’. Like the Fourth 
Gospel, the religion of the Odes may be described as the Greek 
Mystery-religion, transfigured by the historical event of the ~ -arnation, 
an event which brought the life-giving zvedpa to men and thereby gave 
them salvation and a foretaste of apotheosis. 


Collation of N with Harris's text (ed. 2). 
17 
7 elas] N legins, fol. 149 ssara N 
10 N 11 N 
15 .ca N (s0 always) 
Ope 18: Title saax N (in red, and so always) 
3 N 3250] N 4 
N soN (as txt) Ash) Ash 


N (=H) 11 om. N 13 om. N 
lars N (s0 always) 15 N 
17 N 

OpE 19 


3 N cala] ela N(=H) 
6 HAY_N (sic) 8 omaN 
N (sic) 10 N(=H) 

OpE 20 


7 J N(=H) N 
8 N 9 mhaal, N 


1 See Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung pp. 157-159- 
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OnE 21 
3 dul] dur’ N 5 N 
N 
22 
2 sh peal N (sic) 3 
5 N 6 wets] wit N 
N (=évépyeav) 12 hama N 
OvdE 23 
1 N caazals] cazals N 4 | 
5 N(=H) 6 N 
7 N 8 N 
9 N(=H) martes N 


N 12 ham N 
15 N a N 


16 cazst> N 17 hl N 
18 ad sara] N 19 saz se] 
N 
24 

N(=H) 4 gr. LN 
ee\s] As] pr. Caml N 


OpE 25 
2 N(=H) 4 N 


\ 
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pias} eta1N 5 N 7 rela} 
N 8 N (sic) N 
10 wttz> N N fil. 150 4 
|! N (=H) 
OpE 26 
N 12 acx N 
N (sic) N 
ODE 27 
Ope 28 


1 N(=H) N 2 eax | 
H (see facsimile), casBN_N 4 ac| 
ac am N (aap 2° now washed oul) 6 N 
16 N(=H 17 sth>| tho N 


OpvE 29 
2 mhaal]| N 4 N 
7 AN cade] N 8 N 
OprE 30 
No variation. 
Ope 31 
2 N(=H) N 
4 N 6 N illegible 


7 N ? 8 N dlegible 
9 N (=H) 


1 
il 
| 
i 
{ 
1 
i 
ag 
1 
| 
a 
| 
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OpE 32 
N fol. 150 6 2 haa] haa N 
33 


As N 


34 
5 aca} om.N dwdla .am N 
35 
Ais] N 4 massa N (si) 


6 call} oll, N 


OpE 36 
N 3 To] N 
4 N 6 rela N 
7 wr] om.N N 
37 
N 
Ope 38 
2 N(=H) fr. N 
3 N (sic) 4 am] N 
N 6 cal rats] ham rots N 


8 pitas] N (si) 
g N (sic) hal, + ham N 
N 10 | tora are N 
13 geal N 14 N (sic) 
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15 \ sa N 16 gan) N fol. 151 
17 N 18 woolsl N 
19 aka omar N 
21 N(=H) 


ODE 39 
2 N aombalen N 4 N 
7 N 9 N 
10 N 
OpE 40 


madrywsy///////2//0a N (a stain makes one word illegible) 6 sar] 
N (vid) 8 N (= H) 

41 

Ne, dal (vid.) 3 N 4 
N 12 N (= H) 15 N 
16 mdusath] N 17 + N 

OprE 42 

2 cade] adie’ N 3 fr. ON 
17 N 19 ~ambal N 


Psaum 1: Title (= 43) N fol. 151 
3 N(=8) 5 + allo’ ._alas 
loa N 7 N 8 enlascnl] N 
ad fin.\+ oa N* (vid.), exp. rubricator 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Psatm 2: (= 44) N 
1 N (sic) 2 N 
3 dusjom.N 5 aera] N 
7 N N 8 N 
Ir N 14 amhalass N(=H) 
15 16 3353 N 
19 re Asa] rela N 20 N(=H) 
N(=H) 23 N (= 
24 N 28 (= exxéau)] 
N (/citers badly formed) 29 Qasaqsal] 
N(=rod elneiy) 30 rete ria\] N(=H) 
32 N 35 rie’ \] 
37 N(=H) 38 Asal] om. N 
39 coms N 40 N 
Psatm 3: Title (= 45) N 
N 2 N (res/ as H) 
4 N 5 om.N N fol. 151 ends 


[N_/ol. 152 contained Psatms x 4-xviii 5, but the leaf is torn and 
defaced and only a selection of readings is here given.] 


PsaLm 10 
4 first words legible 
N(=H) 

Psatm 11: TZille (= 53, ste) N 
9] om.N 


Psarm 12: Title 335 (= 54) N 
4 N fr. a N (sic) 
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Psaum 13: Title (= 55) N 
5 N H) 
Psatm 14: Title (= 56) N 
Psaim 15: Title (= 57) N 
Psatms 16,17: Titles illegible 
37 N 41 N(=Aaoi 
peyddov hil) 46 N (= év 


18: Tille (= 60) N 
4 N(ondppa a. viod Gr.) 


In the above list all differences of reading and spelling are noted, 
including the plural points, but not differences of punctuation or other 
differences of pronunciation indicated by dots, except in a few cases 
where the sense is affected. The punctuation of N is normal ; e.g. 
for hdnon, asen for hennon, &c. The point in (‘from’), 
found in H, never occurs in N. e@ve< (ata, ‘sign’) always has a 
point. de (‘he brought’) appears to have a point Je/ow the line 
(e.g. xxii 11), while ,&see (‘I am’) has a point above the line (e.g. 
xlii 6). 

I have been saved the necessity of attempting to demonstrate the 
essential unity of the Odes by the admirable paper of Dom Connolly in 
the January number of this JouRNAL, a paper that ought to be digested 
by all those whose general impressions of this curious work have been 
derived from Dr Harris or from Dr Harnack. Especially timely are 
his remarks upon Ode 19 (pp. 307-309): the chief point upon which 
I have any doubt is whether so comparatively rare a Syriac word as 
&HAX_ (sic N) would have been used to translate so ordinary a Greek 
word as éxpdryoew. Even at the cost of mere repetition it is worth 
while saying once again that deréma&so means ‘emptily’ or ‘to no 
purpose’, and not ‘sufficiently’, at any rate in this context. In Ode 
19, however, N brings in no various reading of importance: of the 
modern conjectures, the only fortunate one is Dom Connolly’s 
suggestion that the copula should be omitted at the beginning of ver. 8, 
and as a matter of fact it is absent from N. 

In what follows I have given the more important changes introduced 
by N, so far as they affect the translation. I have not included the 
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addition or omission of small particles, changes of number, &c., which 
do not appreciably affect the meaning. For the general convenience of 
the English reader I have taken as my standard the translation given in 
Dr Harris’s 2nd ed., without however either criticizing or endorsing his 
translations generally, except so far as they are affected by the readings 
of N or call for some special note. 


Ode 17 
1r my bondmen] the bondmen N 


Ode 18 
3 it stood] they stood N (i.e. ‘my members ’) 
4 remove] cast away N 
8 N agrees with H (Dr Harris’s MS): (?) read 250 for ¢Sa (same 
pronunciation) and render ‘8 And thou wilt preserve from me all that 
holds fast by evil things’ 


Ode 19 
3 N has ‘and she that milked Him is the Holy Spirit’ 
8 and because] om. and N (see above for this Ode) 


Ode 20 
4 your reins] thy reins H, my reins N (sic) 
5 ‘by the blood of thy soul’ N H: ‘ by’, as so often in Semitic, is the 
«= of price, and means ‘at the price of’ 
devour] deceive N (and H) 
9 grace] goodness N 


Ode 21 
4 the thought of the Lord] cf. Ode 20': 1 believe personally that 
the Odist has the Christian Eucharist in mind 
5 His light] om. His N served] passed N 


Ode 22 

2 cast me down] put them for me N 

6 a rampart] Diettrich’s conjecture is the text of N 

10 energy] sic N ; helps H 

The first six verses of the Ode form one sentence ; remembering that 
relative clauses which are logically in the 2nd pers. are often expressed 
in Syriac by the 3rd pers., we may translate thus :— 

‘He who brings me down from on high and brings me up from below, and who 
gathers the things that are betwixt and puts them for me, and who scatters my 
enemies and my adversaries, He that gave me authority over bonds to loose them, 
that overthrew through me the Dragon with seven heads and didst set me over his 


root to destroy his seed—it is Thou, Thou wast there and helped me, and in every 
place Thy Name was encircling me!’ 
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Ode 23 

4 the Most High] the Lord, and ye shall know the grace of the 
Lord N 

13 forests] peoples N 

14 and that which was a sign upon it] and that which had come 
upon it N (sic) 

18 And those . . . extinct] and the persecutors were quenched and 
became extinct N (so a/so Frankenberg) 

Ode 24 

1 the Messiah] fr. the head of our Lord N 

3 the birds . . . wings] she flew and dropped her wings N 

3-5 should be translated thus :— 

‘ And the abysses were opened and (then) were hidden ; and they were asking 
for the Lord like women with child, 4and He was not given to them for food, 
because He was not theirs ; and the abysses were themselves immersed at the 
immersion of the Lord.’ 

Of course it all refers to the Baptism, or rather to the process of the 
Incarnation of the Messiah, of which His Baptism is itself the complete 
symbol. fsdba'a means ‘ immersion’, not ‘ seal’: cf. also Ode 31, and 
Exod. xv 5, 10. 

Ode 25 

4 I shall see him] they have been seen N 

ro the truth] thy truth N 

11 admirable] N has ‘of the Lord’, like H 

Ode 26 

12 translate : ‘ For he that interprets will be dissolved and that which 

is interpreted will remain’ 
Ode 28 
7 and... drink] and immortal life has embraced and kissed me N 
14 nor was ... theirs] neither did they recognize my birth N 
16 make attack] cast lots N (= H™s) 
Ode 29 

2 goodness] grace N 7 him] me N (see J. R. H.’s Note) 
Ode 31 

2 found] received N 
Ode 34 

4 read: ‘where the beautiful one is encircled on every side’ 

5 read: ‘for everything is above, and below there is nothing, but it 
is imagined by those who are without knowledge’ 

Ode 38 
2 pits] + empty N 3 arms] steps (07, ladder) N 
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8», 9 The best translation I can make of this difficult passage is : ‘ it 
made clear to me all the poisons . .. and the corrupter of corruption. 
I saw a corruptible bride being adorned and a bridegroom who corrupts 
and is corruptible.’ No doubt Antichrist and Heresy is meant, using 
the words in a wide sense: what is really peculiar is that Heresy or 
Error is regarded as the bride of the Deceiver. Of course in . 11, as 
Dom Connolly points out (p. 306), ‘alike in the beloved and in his 
bride’ should be translated ‘resemble the beloved and his bride’. 
I cannot however feel quite certain that ‘ beloved’ should have a capital 
letter. The figure of bridegroom and bride is not elsewhere used in the 
Odes for Christ and Church, and we cannot be sure that ‘ beloved’ 
really had the definite article in the underlying Greek. The Syriac may 
mean no more than ‘a beloved one and his bride’. The Deceiver and 
Error are like a bridegroom and a bride, and those who have dealings. 
with such things are like folk who go to a wedding feast and get drunk. 


Ode 40 
5 and my tongue his psalms] and my tongue is sweet with his 
colloquies and [my members] are fat with his psalms N (Aole in vellum) 
8 inheritance] profit N (= H) 
Ode 41 


1] Let us praise the Lord, all ye His children, and let us receive the 
truth of His faith N 


3 live] rejoice N 4 us| om. N 
17 song] + to the Lord N 
Ode 42 


4 of no account . .. me] useless to those that know me, in order that 
I might be hidden to those that were not holding me N 


25 and my name... heads] and I considered their faith, and I put 
upon their heads my name N 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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THE TEXT OF THE NEWLY DISCOVERED SCHOLIA 
OF ORIGEN ON THE APOCALYPSE.' 


I. SCHOLIA i-xxvii. 


i ll. 7-10 év yoiv rais émurroXais als ypadovow, ws dAAo 7a Ovytav 
pata, mpordrrovar Kai & “IdxwBos TatAos xai oi 
Aowrot cvppuvws mpdrrover 7d 

Perhaps zp{or)dérrovo. should be read a second time instead of 
iii I. 4, 5 yap owerds dvaywooxey Kai Tpoxeipws dxovew 
paxapiferat. 
paxapilera: is Harnack’s emendation for the MS reading paxapiov- 
aui(?). Wohlenberg proposes doubtfully waxapwovvy : I should prefer 
paxapious 

iv ll. 1, 4 rods xpdvous Aoyos . . . Toadra epi TOD Adyou 
vonoas. 

This would be more intelligible to the reader if it were printed 
Adyos . . . Aéyor. 

vil. 1-3 ob yiverat drexvids tv dis Ev pépy Vids, GAN’ ds wdvTa 
&vOev Kai ddAws wavra KiKhos yap 6 abrés Tov Suvdépewv 
eis Ov... 


1 [I owe to Dr Armitage Robinson's paper in the January number of the 
Journat my first acquaintance at close quarters with the new fragments of Origen 
and the editio princeps of Harnack and Diobouniotis. I owe also to his private 
kindness the opportunity of seeing two contributions to the criticism of the frag- 
ments which appeared almost simultaneously with his own—one by Dr G. Wohlen- 
berg in the Theologisches Literaturblatt for January 19 and February 2, the other 
by Dr Otto Stahlin, the eminent editor of Clemens Alexandrinus, in the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift for February 3—and of printing (within square 
brackets) some fresh suggestions of his. A complete edition of the fragments, 
on the model of the editions of the Greek Origen on Ephesians, 1 Corinthians, and 
Romans, may some day, I hope, appear in the JourNaL. Meanwhile the object 
of the following notes is both to put together for English readers the net result 
of the labours of Robinson, Wohlenberg, and Stahlin, and to add some further 
suggestions of my own for the consideration of any scholars who may later on 
occupy themselves with the text. I should wish to add that, though it is inevitable 
to differ somewhat frequently from Harnack’s readings or punctuation or exegesis 
of the fragments, the theological world does lie under a very deep debt of gratitude 
to him not only for his identification of the author of the Scholia, but also for his 
prompt publication of them. Scholars into whose hands an anecdoton falls are too 
often tempted to consult rather their own reputation than the public benefit, and to 
keep back their work indefinitely in the hope of continually improving it.—C.H.T.] 


| 
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Harnack gives up the attempt to emend ; ‘locus corruptus est.’ 
Wohlenberg rightly sees that dAAws wdvra év suggests dittography of 
the preceding 4A’ as wavra év, but his further suggestions are un- 
convincing ‘ évOev : &vOeov, oder besser &s wdvra tv Kai ad ds 
mavra évOev’—which hardly sounds like Greek. Stahlin points out 
that the whole Scholion (whether incorporated by Origen in a work 
of his own or no) comes really from Clement Strom. iv 156, and that 
the reading there is GAN’ Gs mdvra &. EvOev Kai wavra. 

v ll. 4, 5 oD povov 7d rédos yiverar kai 
ovdapod didoracw AaBav. 

The punctuation seems perverse : omit the comma or transpose it 
after dpyyv, and translate ‘ends again at the original beginning’. 

v1. 6 & Kai cis adbrov Kai abrod moreioa povadikdv 
évovpévoy ev aird, Td 88 dmorioa 
éoriv kai Kat 

The meaning, I think, is that just as the Word is Himself a circle in 
which end and beginning are one, so our faith in Christ is a union 
which goes from Him to us (8 airod) and from us to Him (eis abrév) 
without any break in the continuous process. The reference is rather 
to Col. i 16 than (with Harnack) to Rom. xi 36. 

vi ll. 3, 4 yap éorw dixaiwy Kai kai padxatpa émawery. 

Wohlenberg satisfactorily explains the middle term of the three by 
reference to Is. xlix 2 €0nxé pe ds Bédos éxAextév. Perhaps the dda 
dtxatwy are an echo of 2 Cor. vi 7 dia trav tis OF 
more probably of Ps. v 13 dri ov Sixatov, Kipre, ds 
eddoxias «tk. To what passage exactly the ‘sword that is praise- 
worthy’ points I cannot say, unless it is Eph. vi 17. [pdxampa 
érawery is sufficiently accounted for by the passage from Isaiah, 
xlix 2, since it includes the phrase xai €@yxev 7d ordpa pov ds paxatpav 
éétav. And is not Rom. vi 13 in mind in the passage generally ? 
Compare déikias tH dpapria and drda with 
ll. 5, 6, orparevopévuww ... 7d Oe . . . Kal TH dpaptia. The plural 
BéAn éxdexrd is in harmony with Orig. in Ps. cxx (cxix) 4 dy 
apérpa jv TO ev Bédos, x.7.A.: see the context for the Bédos 
and rerpwpévy, ll. 16,17.—J. A. R.] 

vi ll. 3-7 «i ydp éorw . . . Tov évradOa 

As the «i ydp clause is the protasis, the ot8% dupiBddAew clause 
must be the apodosis and must contain the main verb of the sentence. 
Read therefore ob 

vi ll. 11, 12 of pév obv pederjoavres trip tov Wevdav Soypdruy Tov 
ixavas paxatpay dfciav émi Kax@ dxovdvTw. 

Ps, Ixiv (Ixiii) 3 ds fopdaiav ris yAdooas In the 
first part of the clause rév voiv is Harnack’s addition (assimilating 
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line 12 to line 13); but if ixavis is correct, peAernoavres ixavas must, 
I suppose, be taken together, and rév vodv is out of place between 
them. [For ixavés compare Orig. in Ps. Ixiv (Ixiii) 3 of ixavot trép rav 
Soypdrov x.7.A.—J. A. R.] 

IL 15, 16 of péev yap paxaipg, tyAdaaas copiav 
iavrast Kai TH Erpwcev 6 Kiptos. 

No wonder that Harnack noted ‘locus corruptus est’. But he was 
wrong in supposing further that something had fallen out ; Wohlen- 
berg completely restores text and sense by pointing to the two biblical 
passages which Origen has in mind, Prov. xii 18 cioiy of Aé€yovres 
paxaipa iévra, and Cant. ii 5 (= v 8) 
rerpopdrm 


vii Il. 1-5 6 ravras, ds Ocias Oewpias dvewypévws vonaas Tov Adyov 


Kai airiay Tov Te ov xpdvy GAAG 
ap mpoopéperar Sofa Kai . Oru owredeia 
aidvuw &s Tédos éxdywv Tois Tap’ ywopuévos TO w eipyrat. 
kal kal ob Kara xpovov, GAN’ ws dpyiv Kal Tédos 
émdywv. 

Clearly if the text is right as printed, Harnack is right that ‘ aliquid 
deest’. Wohlenberg makes an approach to giving the sentence 
a construction by supplying voyoa after voyoas. Stahlin suggests 
oldev for elvar. Even these alterations leave a great deal that is to me 
unintelligible. To Harnack are due (1) correction of dévewypévws for 
MS dvovypévws, (2) the marks of a /acuna after tipy, (3) the insertion 
of 76 before réAos, (4) the insertion of 7é before w. It may be 
remarked in passing that it is extraordinarily misleading to have 
words printed in the text which are not in the MS and are not in 
any way distinguished typographically from the rest; no edition 
which claims to be called critical has the right to do this, least of all 
an editio princeps. Of the four changes introduced the last seems 
certainly right, but none of the rest are certain and perhaps none are 
probable ; the third is obviously unnecessary, since the phrase réAos 
érdywv occurs again without the article two lines lower down. With 
dvovypévws Of the MS compare xxv 7 MS Harnack : 
late Greek departed so commonly from the Attic forms of dvotyvype 
that I should rather scruple to alter the MS readings. In the words 
aité Kat allusion is I think meant to be made 
to Apoc. v 12, 13. 


vii Il. 13-16 6 radra pabiw ypdppara, Td a Kai Td w, od Ta aicOyra 


GAN 7d 7d dyov, oldev Tov abrov Tov dAwv Kai 
tédos drdvtwv Kat’ abrov Tov “Iwavvyny 

The MS gives 6 dpyy for tov and with an 
improved punctuation there is no reason at all why the MS reading 


| 
| 
| 
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should not be retained : 6 ratra pabiw ri ypdéppara, Td a Kai rd 
w, ob Ta algOyra GAN’ ypader rd Td dyov oldev. 4 airis 
Kal dmdvtwy ‘He who has learnt all 
this knows that the letters, a and w, are not the material letters of the 
alphabet, but those which the Holy Spirit writes.’ So far the clause 
is closely connected with the preceding sentences ; a new paragraph 
might begin with the next words. 

ix ll, 2-5 ody HAtos Hyépav Kai ob vixra purtile, Tois év vuKti 
xpeia Avxvias ob gwrds. Todro éorw 7d Kata Ti Oeiav waidevow 
guriLov dxovovras. Kai aitd Set ev éxxAy- 
aias, Auxvias Tas éxxAnoias dvdpacev. 

I do not understand how, on this reading, it is proposed to construe 
the sentence rotro ... dwrifov, seeing that pas is the only neuter 
noun, and that it has just been said ‘there is no need of light’. 
Read, for xpeia Avxvias ob gwrds, xpeia dwrds: ‘those who 
cannot get daylight must needs have candle-light.’ Again, érei pi) 
édAaxod airo def cannot be right: Wohlenberg sees this, but his sug- 
gestion airéd Adare is unnecessarily violent, and we want nothing more 
drastic than avro(d) de. ‘ Because it is just in the churches that the 
candle-light is wanted, he called the churches candlesticks.’ 

ix Il. 6, 7 70 prorixe dvr, dd dywos Kai ebAoynpévos éoriv. 

Compare Scholion xxviii 1. 7 «i otv . . . Exec éwrd Képata, dyiav 
Bacvreiav xai ebroynpévyvy Exe. Seven in both cases is ‘holy and 
blessed’, because God ‘blessed the seventh day and hallowed it’, 
ii 3 = Exod. xx 11. So also Schol. xxvii 1. 7 Oe dpOpo 
oppayibwv. 

ix obv Tors Suvapevous 6 Tov dias. 

The biblical reference is rather to Luke, who alone uses the phrase 
Adyxvov das (viii 16, xi 33), than with Harnack to Matt. Harnack, 
perhaps rightly, doubts rois duvayévovs, and tentatively suggests the 
very remote substitute rovs dvOpdzrous: possibly rots deopévous, cf. dei 
in |. 5. 

[ix L. 10 éxi rd Adyw ws Avyvia. ériBero airov. 

The MS has rod mpodopixod Adyov ws Avyvia: and the 
genitive of the MS should stand in the first clause, and éwi Avyvias 
(with Luke viii 16) should be read in the second, s and ¢ being often 
confused in the MS.—J. A. R. | 

ix Il. 14-16 GAN’ Kai of vuKTepwiy ExovTEs, 

The MS has 4AX’ od, for which Diobouniotis conjectures and 
Harnack accepts ddd’ otv. I believe they are quite right, though 
Wohlenberg wants to return to dAAov. 
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x Il. 1, 2 Ta Epya tov Kai Thy & civ 

yarn is perhaps a reference to.Rom. v 3-5. 

[x l. 4 évexadcito ri 
Better perhaps «i xabdwag évexdde droBadeiv ri a.—J. A. 
xi Il. 5, 6 cs pty adrod dyti rod py 

Typography should come to the assistance of the reader here: os 
py ix’ airod, rod BAaBjva’. 

xi Il. 8, 9 ivodvvapel Tod tov vadv 
auTou. 

MS roiro I should prefer ioodvvape? KrA. 

xi Il. g—12 ob« 5é Tod SevTépov oidpevds Tis 
ddvvata elvar dyyéAov éxAaPeiv Tod yvous 
os Aoyixy iors dextixy drodobévrwv TeEpi 
tod Oavdrov. tows 6 raparropevos Tov Kowdv Odvarov év 
Tapaxny. 

Harnack, who notes ‘usus insuetus’ of the word zepwracpoi, 
supplies three parallels from Origen (p. 50); I can add two more, 
from Orig. in Eph. iv 15 (J. 7. S.iii 415 ll. 91, 92) and (still closer) 
in Rom. vi 12 drohiwyv jpas meporacpod. I find more difficulty in 
seeing meaning or connexion in the text as it stands; and I suggest 
ddixeirar TovTov. Bedrepo(v) Odvato{v) oidpevds Tus 
adivara wepi dyyéAov éxAaBeiv ‘ And he is not injured even 
by this. If any one thinks that it is impossible to interpret of an 
angel [sc. the angel of the church of Smyrna] the “second death”, 
his doubts will be solved when he recognizes’ &c. ‘There should be 
a full stop after é« rovrov, and only a colon after wrepi rod Oavarov: 
Dr Armitage Robinson has rightly divined that the final clause in the 
passage merely means ‘he who doubts on this point perhaps in reality 
only doubts because he has been thinking of natural death’ (7. 7. S. 
Jan. 1912 p. 295). Harnack has rightly accepted tows for the MS 
isos: Wohlenberg thinks of 

xiii 3 Kal mepl dodpxov Wevdopavrewy Tatra 

Presumably the words should be dm(o)ywworéov, and the 
meaning ‘we must not reject the idea that...’ The doapxo: Wevdo- 
pavres are surely not human, though both Harnack and Stahlin 
interpret them as heretical teachers ; the point of the last clause is 
exactly that the reference to immaterial spirits is natural enough in 
a ‘revelation’ of things hidden. 

xiv ll. 4, § rodré 7d pavva Kexpuppévov Kai riv Widov 
Katvov. 

Full stop after xexpuppévov, and here the first part of the comment 
ends. The succeeding words are simply the emma from Apoc. ii 17, 
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which the rest of this scholion expounds: see Dr Armitage Robinson 
295- 

xiv ll. 5, 6 Adyos dvwrépw, xwpirtéov 

‘Corrupta videntur’ Harnack. Wohlenberg restores text and 

sense by placing the comma after Adyos, and from the MS reading 
xwperaov deducing xwpyréov instead of ywpwrréov. ‘We must rise 
above all material ideas.’ 
xiv ll. 9-15 yap xara mpoxori oixeiav tH Tis mpoKomis 
Ts Mpoonyopiay, del TOV TOV TpoTepwy 
éxi raow ypaddopevov dvopa Tod Erepov pera 
TovTo, dei kata Kawi Kal tod 
Kpurrov Tis Kapdias dvOpurrov ovdels oldev 
ei py 6 AapBavwv povos. 

Harnack’s text is here quite unintelligible ; but we owe to him one ex- 
cellent emendation, rod rijs kapdias dvOpuov for tod Kpovorrou(?) 
of the MS. In restoring a consecutive meaning to the passage, we 
will begin by dividing it in the middle, at the point where the break 
comes between the comment on xawév and the comment on 6 ovdeis 
oléev place a full stop therefore after Kawiv Avafyxnv. What follows 
ought to be easy enough: ér is in the MS éxi, and airéy is airw: 
read therefore xai éx{e)i rod ris Kapdias 
TovTO, ovdeis ait(d) oldev 6 AapBavwv. ‘And since this 
new name is indicative of the “secret man of the heart”, no one 
knows it save he who receives it.’ 

The first sentence is not quite so simple : but there are no differences 

of reading to record, save that éxov of the text is éwv in the MS. 
It is fairly clear that we have to do with two premisses and a conclu- 
sion. ‘The first premiss, yap . . . tapepyopévwr, presents no diffi- 
culty ; the crux lies in the second, and in the point where it passes 
over to the conclusion. Possibly the comma at reAew6évros should 
go, and éxwv should be emended not into éyov but into ge (e for w 
is very easy). Read in that case rd dé éxi ypaddpevov Svopa rod 
reAewhévros obK ex(et) Erepov pera Toro, dei kawov and translate 
‘for since in every advance a man has a title corresponding to the 
quality of the advance, the former names on each occasion passing 
away [Apoc. xxi 4], and since the final “name which is written” 
on him who is perfected admits no other after it, it is always “new” 
just as the New Testament has no successor and is always new’. 
xv Il. 8-12 GAAG Kal of wédes adrod, caf obs TG dia- 
pornoas, da Tod 7d Oeixdv ALBavos, 
xaAxds Sua 7d xticopacr ovyxaraBaivew: «lyov éruropevdpevov 
dteyeprixdv 
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Harnack’s text differs from the MS mainly by the correction of 
éxeropevopevos to éxuropevopevov: but he has rightly queried the word 
elxov, for which Wohlenberg and Stahlin both make the simple but 
brilliant emendation jjxov. Some smaller supplementary changes are 
however necessary to complete the restoration. The whole clause 
from xaAxdés onwards must be taken together: the feet are not 
compared to brass because He condescends to creation, but because 
as He moves about the clang of His footsteps is meant to rouse the 
sleepers. Retain therefore the MS reading éruropevopevos, and write 
The first part of the sentence might stand 
as it is, if rapaPddAAovrat can mean ‘set before us’, ‘ presented to us’ ; 
but if, as I rather think, it can only mean ‘compared’, I suppose we 
must alter text and punctuation as follows—oi rédes airod, xa’ ods 
Béddovra. This also has the advantage of echoing rather more 
closely the wording of the biblical text ‘like to fine brass’. 


xvi 1 pa epappoly. 
Here, and in xix 2, 3 ériorygov pi . . . Sow, Harnack emends the 


indicatives of the MS, épappdfa and <iaiv, into subjunctives. I think 
he is wrong, and that Origen uses éxiornoov px with the indicative. 

xvi ll. 2-4 7d ra Epya ris exeivys “Tela «is 
Kai xpnow repwpevy. 

xpjow cannot be accusative after repwpévy. If the editors had 
understood that the definition at the end of the clause is attached to 
THs yvopns exeivns and not to they would not have need- 
lessly altered the readings of the MS xaraoravy and etpwpeévys. 
Render ‘ because the practices of that theology are attached to the 
name of Jezebel, since it attempts to drag men into fornication and 
the use of idolothyia’. [So too Stihlin.]} 

xviii 1. 3 mpd dvaroA‘s tod ris 

Mal. iv 2 dvarede? ipiv . . . HAvos 

xix |. 4 

Not in L.S., who recognize only dovvrpoxos: but see cwtpoydtw. 
Harnack notes that Origen uses dowrptyaatoy in the de ovations. 

xx l. 1 Gyros, dAnOwds pH perovoia GAN’ oicia dv rowiros, 
Geds Adyos. 

The first two words should be separately printed, as a emma from 
Apoc. iii 7: the comment begins with 6 ja. 

xx ll. 8-10 8d obdeis dvoifa ra Kara 7d ypdppa Tov vopov, ovKére 
Ta xwpay gxovra. dvotya piv ra 
vonoa, doa pi Sivara év TH Tapovoy yavat. 

MS ovxere gv ra AaxOyva, and Dr Armitage Robinson 
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pointed out (7. 7..S. Jan. p. 295) that the words idéfes ra Aourd have 

nothing to do with the text, which reads straightforwardly if they are 

omitted, ‘the literal meaning of the Law has no longer any place for 
observance’. ra Aowrd is perhaps a direction to the copyist, 
jotted down in the margin of the MS, and unintelligently incorporated 
as a gloss. Certainly the last line does not seem to be Origen’s: the 
interpretation of ‘opening’ and ‘shutting’ is inconsistent with what 
precedes, and is rather suggestive of a more literal school of interpreta- 
tion. % wapotoa reminds us of the Antiochene writers, and their 
favourite contrast between wapotoa xardoracis and péAdovou 
xatdoracis. But they did not accept the Apocalypse. 

xxi Il. 5-7 éwiperewpiLovrar otro. eboeBeias dperijs 

Wohlenberg has done excellent service here, having seen that this 
is no biblical citation but an introduction by Origen to the citation 
from Job which follows: xai éx(e)i perewpiLovrar Betas Kai 
Gperis wrepois, Aéyerar wept 

xxi Il, 11-12 épydpevos yap 8: evepyeiv dperijs Tov owripa ovK 
éxBadXerat 

Jo. vi 37 Tov épydpevoy mpds pe ov pi) exBddrw 

xxi l. 15 xaraBaoa rapa éx rod oipavod. 

Not from Apoc. xxi 2 (as Harnack) but simply from the verse on 
which the Scholiast is commenting, iii 12. 

xxii Il. 1-4 6 mords Kal GAnOwds imapye ob ba Kai 
GAnOeias peréxew, Bui 7H BEBauov Kar’ oiciay evar yap 
6 én’ airod dui Kai ddAnOwov evar. 

From éBaov onwards in this sentence exactly half the words are 
given by the editors in a form different from the MS, which reads é.a 
to BeBawos kar ovora ewat adryOwos yap Tov avtov ex’ avtov To adnbea 
kat adnOwos eva. Both Stahlin and Wohlenberg make their pro- 
posals for improvement: the former writes 7d BéBaov xai oioiav 
Gdn O(w)as yap abrov éx’ abrod Kai elvar, 
the latter dua 75 BéBawos xai clvarr ddAnOwis yap 7d én’ adbrod 
7G Kai ddAnOwis clvar. I am sire that Wohlenberg is right 
against Harnack and Stahlin in retaining the nominatives of the MS 
with 75... eva. I think too that otcia of the MS is right, comparing 
XX I 6 pi) perovoia GAN oicia bv rowdros. And lastly Wohlenberg’s 
GdnOwis yap abrd abrod . . . evar, ‘for “True” is the 
same thing in his case with being “‘ the Truth”’, seems to give just the 
sense we want with the minimum of change in the wording of the MS. 
But I should propose to transfer the second dAyOwés into the first 
part of the sentence, so that the whole would read 8 7d BéBasos Kai 
ovata evar (dAnOwis) yap abrd én’ abrod 
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xxii ll. 14-18 1d aird éotiv péAAw oe Kai rd eyevy- 


Onré por cis TAHT povyy, oiovel yap éwi TOAN [?] 
yap Tiv Twos aroxaded ad’ éavrod Kipwos, Tov TowiTov 
jperev, yevopevov eis mAnopoviy Kai dua ararys Kal Kaxias 
py xwporvta év éavTa. 

For éwi ere—truly a counsel of despair—the MS gives em 
moAAegéerar, and the true reading suggested itself independently to 
Stahlin, Wohlenberg, and myself, éxuroAdZere ‘ you remain undigested ’, 
literally ‘you keep on the surface of the stomach’. dzoxadeé: the 
word means ‘to stigmatize’ (as in the next scholion, |. 6 6 8) Kai 
kuBiav dmwexddeoe 6 and is out of place here, as Stahlin 
too has seen. His suggestion is doAci, comparing Sap. iv 19 4 pyjpy 
avrav what had occurred to me is rather or 
For dua ri xai xaxias the MS has dui 
xaxias maxvryta, from which Wohlenberg has rightly 
restored dua tiv dx(d) THs Kaxias wayxvryra. 


xxiii Il. 4, 5 tiv exovros Kai xAapdv, Sep 


tiv mpos pgdiav perdxAnow. 
An admirably simple and satisfactory emendation, peraxduow, 
comes from Wohlenberg. 


xxiv b. At the foot of the page Harnack prints the following, which in 


the MS follows Schol. xxiv, and which he regards as an impassioned 
address to Origen by an admiring reader : "Q cov ravrws dxovew éoriv 
Aéyovros [cod A€ywv] [cod povov rod Kara ém- 
[cod ottw cou mavtws éotiv dxovew Tov 
mvevparos [cod pdvov rod [cod zvevparixod]| éxovros 
[cod éxwvros] ariov mporreBepévov [?| Kara Td 
por tod dxovery [Is. 1 5] 7d yap 
Tis dxovetiis Spyavov cai Ta dAoya povwv [cod povor] trav 
Kara mvetpa copay éxdvrwv Td THs Tuvécews wriov, ov 
tAnOuvtixas Gra dxovew dxovérw [Matt. 
xi 15]. 

Robinson, Wohlenberg, and Stahlin have each seen that we have 
here simply another scholion of Origen. On iii 22, 6 éxwv ods 
dxougdtw ti Td mveipa Aéyer tais exxAyoiats, he writes according to 
their restored text as od dxovew éotiv doywv 
[émornpovixa A€yovros Stihlin] pdvov rod Kara 
pévou' ovTws od TavTds éotw dxovew Tov mvevpaTos povou TOD 
texod For érurrnpovixa d€ywv of the MS I venture to suggest 
ovr 


xxv Il, 6-11 8d drav Ovpav ev Ti Kata capy- 


duaipeow vontav éxAapBdvwper, kai pddiota Grav dvaBaivwy Tis 
trav dyiwv éyy Tas Ex TOD pH yeypapOat. 


| 

jl 
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dos érepov twa dvddaBe tov Gomep tov "HAiav- yap mpoce- 
éxovoiw 

The MS has in 1. 8 dvaBaivew for dvaBaivwv: in 1. 9 A€yet for A€yp, 
and morwoe for in |. 10 érepds te dvéAaBe for Erepov 
twa dvédaBe. Stahlin and Wohlenberg have of course seen that the 
full stop at yeypa@@a: must disappear and dvéAafe of the MS return 
into the text: ‘Scripture does not say that John was taken up, like 
Elijah, by some force or being (érepds tus Stahlin, érepdv re Wohlen- 
berg) external to himself ; he was bidden to go up of his own motion’ 
—from which it follows (as Stahlin points out) that the ‘heaven’ | 
must be understood allegorically. But the difficulties of the passage 
do not end there. I do not feel that tas dE 
can be right, though Harnack has found a parallel to the very rare 
word wiorwois in Orig. de exhortatione martyrit 26 ai dpxwv 
morooes, and the verb rurrotra: occurs in Schol. xxix 16. Whether | 
the editorial note murdoe S€ is meant to imply that the MS gives 
motwoe instead of the double mordces or only of the second , 
morwceas Of the text, I cannot say. But in any case for érav dva- 
ts éxel tov dyiwy tas (MS dvaBaivew and I am 
much tempted to read drav dvaBaivew tis trav dyiov 
‘“heaven” in Scripture commonly means “the nature of things | 
immaterial”, so when it says “a door was opened in heaven” we 
take it to mean “the clear insight into supramundane things”, more 
especially if any of the Saints is said actually to “ascend thither ”.’ 
For confusion between « and s compare above vi 16, ix 3, and 
Dr Robinson’s note on ix 10. The phrase takes up of course the 
’AvaBa of Apoc. iv 1. For moroceas or the sense 
might be best satisfied by murrwévres, referring back to éxAapBdvwpev 
(éxAapBdvopev): but I do not propose so violent a change, and 
though the transition to the second person singular is a little 
awkward, I think the MS reading morcoe, as second person singular 
of the future middle, may really quite well stand. 

xxv Il. 13-15 onpaive 7d ovrw THs evvonrews peyadrodwviav 
pera. cadnveias yevouevys airov. 

This makes good enough sense no doubt ; but it departs a little 
widely from the MS tradition tw ovrw evvonow peyado- 
gwvay. And as the run of the sentence seems perhaps to suggest 
that the seer is still the subject, perhaps we should do better to read 
onpaiver TH Hy peyaropuviar. 

xxvi 1 od rodro bv GAAG 7d KTiLopevov 

I do not know how the editors would translate this sentence, and 
it does not seem worth while to depart from the MS except to make 
a translateable text. The MS gives not roiro rd év but rodro dv ; and 
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if, by a very small change, we read ot ov 70 bv xriferac Gd TO 
xrilopevov éxm, we at least get something we can construe. Origen 
is commenting on the phrase jjeav Kai éxricOnoav, and begins by 
pointing out the difficulty of the order of the two verbs. ‘We should 
not I suppose naturally say that that which is is created, but con 
versely that that which is created is.’ 

xxvi ll. 2-4 yip Kai abtis éverei- 
Aato kai 

Wohlenberg points out that this should be printed airés yap 
elrev, kai éyevvnOnoay ‘ He spake, says Scripture, and 
they were made.’ 

xxvi Il. 4-5 xrilerar tis Epyors dyadois, mpd tovTov dv Geod 
Troinpa. 

The whole point of the reference to Eph. ii 10 is that both words 
mow and «rifw occur there in conjunction ; yap éopev roinpa 
xrurOévres «tr. Consequently zoinpya at least ought also to be spaced. 

xxvi ll. 5, 6 ov« obros 6 éxrivaté oe Kal Kai 
oe. 

Reference to L. S. shewed that éxricaro could not have anything to 
do with «ri{w, so it was clear that we must read éxrjcato. Robinson 
saw that the sentence must be interrogative, thus cutting the ground 
from under Harnack’s deduction that ‘God is not Himself the 
Creator and Former’. But we owe to Wohlenberg the clearing up of 
the whole difficulty by identifying the sentence as a quotation from 
Deut. xxxii 6: as however the word xriLew is wanted somewhere— 
otherwise the citation would not bear on the joav xai éxricOnoav— 
and as Origen does actually cite the verse in his de oratione in the 
form oe Kai éroina€é oe Kai oe, he suggests, with great 
probability, that we ought to read the verse here with éxrwe instead 
of érAace. érdacer in fact is not read by any of the main authorities 
of the LXX text ad /oc.: AF give érwev, B omits the third verb 
altogether. 

xxvii Il. 1-3 tes wepi rod rovrov, ws cin was Adyos Tis 
mpovoias, Kal’ dv Kpiors exdyerat Trois TE Kai dndy- 

The MS omits 4, and for the editors’ #3éa re xai dndq has ndeate- 
xaindy. I do not know how it is proposed to construe the printed 
text. I keep close to the MS and read xaf xpiows éwayerat 
tois dvOpwmras Ade dre xai ‘according to which judgement 
from God upon men is being brought of this sort (i.e. of the sort 
described in the fifth chapter) because it is being brought now’; 
because the processes of Divine judgement are at work already, 
they are at work in this present world, in war, famine, and pestilence. 

xxvii l. 7 cvediyyera rd BiBréov. 


| 
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A beautiful emendation of Harnack’s for otv opiyyera: of the MS ; 
but he could have kept closer to the tradition by writing cwodiyyerat. 

xxvii 12 ovbdels yervyros . . . edpyrat. 

MS yevyrés, and it is a rash procedure to change the word. If we 
are to establish on a secure basis an induction as to the earliest use 
of yeryris yevvyris ayévytos &yévvytos, We must not begin by deserting 
MS authority. 

xxvii 13 tov THs mpovoias Adyov dvaxpicews Kai havepooat. 

Wohlenberg much improves the sentence by writing 8: xpioews as 
two words. 

xxvii ll. 16-19 obros 6 éx THs ‘lovda A€wv, pila Aavid, 7d dpviov 
Tuyxaver TovTov Tov Kai Mwiioys éypawper Kai 
év "Hoaig yéyparra «th. 

All the critics, Robinson, Stahlin, Wohlenberg, have seen that the 
new sentence must begin not at xai Mwiiojjs, but four words earlier at 
rept Tovrav tov BiBdiov. The reference to Isaiah is I suppose to 
Is. xxix 11 €orat Ta pjpata rdvra Tadra ws of Adyou ToD 
Tov éodpaywrpévov tovrov «tA. I do not know whether the Mosaic 
reference is to Deut. xxxii (a chapter which we have twice found 
cited in these scholia) 34 ov« idod raira wap’ époi, 
yora év Tots Onvavpois pov; 

The editors have rightly corrected éxi of the MS to ézei; they 
should have gone on, as Wohlenberg has noted, to correct mpurys 
into Tis. 

C. H. Turner. 
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ZACHARIAS, SLAIN BETWEEN THE TEMPLE AND 
THE ALTAR. 


Tue date of St Luke’s Gospel, and consequently the date of Acts, 
both depend largely on the answer we give to the question: ‘ Who was 
the Zacharias mentioned in Mt. xxiii 35 and Lk. xi 50?’ The diffi- 


culty of identifying this personage was felt before Origen’s day. He 
tells us? :— 


-*Those who are reproved here by Christ cannot have destroyed” 
Zacharias the son of Barachias, [one of the twelve prophets, whose 
writings we have in our hands; but he means Zacharias the father of 
Joh] (But it is likely, as Josephus says, that Zacharias the father 
of John is meant), as to whom we cannot prove by the [canonical | 
Scriptures either that he was the son of Barachias, or that the scribes 
[and Pharisees] killed him (in the holy Place) [between the Temple and 
the Altar]. 

But the following tradition has come down to us, that there was 
a certain spot around the Temple, where it was lawful for virgins to 
enter and worship God, but those who had already lost their virginity 
they did not allow in it. Now Mary, having come to worship after she 
had given birth to our Saviour, stood in the place of virgins. And 
when those who knew that she had had child prevented her, Zacharias 
said to those who were preventing her, that she was worthy of the place 
of virgins, since she was still a virgin. ‘Therefore the men of that 
generation killed him between the Temple and the Altar as being 
plainly a transgressor, and one who permitted a woman to be in the 
place of the virgins. So they are reproached by the Saviour not as 
the sons of those who killed the prophets, and Zacharias among the 
prophets, but as themselves his murderers. [If then the word of Christ 
is true which He spoke to the Pharisees and scribes who were then 
present, “whom you killed between the Temple and the Altar”, it is 
not possible for the Zacharias to be meant who is one of the twelve.| 
But it is not wonderful if it happened that as Zacharias the father of 
John had the same name as one of the twelve, so was it with his father’s 
father likewise.’ 


This passage is interesting on many grounds. Here we have only to 
note that the identity of Zacharias was a question older than the story, 


1 In Matt. xxiii 35 (De la Rue, iii 845; Lommatsch, iv 228), The Greek of most 
of the passage is fortunately preserved in a catenaon Luke. The Latin translator 
is not to be trusted. 

2 So the Greek, dvppyxéva. The Latin has dicere, perhaps having read eipyxéva:. 
I enclose in square brackets what is preserved in Latin only, and in round brackets 
what is only in the Greek. 
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which was invented to answer it. The story was a ‘tradition’, and must go 
back to the second century, perhaps to some apocryphal Gospel. 

At the present day no one is likely to support Origen’s candidate. 
There are two rivals only who still shew any claim: the Zacharias of 
2 Chron. xxiii, and Zacharias the son of Baruch, whose murder in the 
Temple is related by Josephus. [If the latter is the right man,’ then 
the passages of Mt. and Lk. are later, as they stand, than the year of 
this murder, 69 ; and it follows that St Luke did not write at the early 
date which Harnack now champions. 


I give the two passages, marking the coincidences of language after 


Rushbrooke :— 


Matt. xxiii 

34. At roGro iSod 
mpos twas Mpopytas Kal codors Kai 
yoouere év tails cwvaywyais Kai 
Sudgere wédews eis 

35. Spas war alpa 
Sixavov éxxuvvopevov Tis ys 
Tod aipatos “ABed tov Sixaiov ews 
Tov aipatos Zaxapiou viod Bapayiov, 
iv éhovedoare petatd rod Kat 
100 


Luke xi 
49. Ava toito cai copia tov 
rev. cis avrous 
mpopytas Kal kai 
abtav Kat Siwovow, 


50. wa 7d atpa 
Tav mpopytav exxexupevov 
amd THs ‘yeveas 
TAUTNS, 

51. aipatos“ABed Ews aipatos 
Zaxapiou rod droAopévov petagd Tod 


Kat Tod oikov 

36. déyw radra vai, bpiv, dard 

mavra Thy yevedy Tijs yeveds 
§ 1. Zacharias the son of Baruch. 

According to Josephus Be//. Jud. iv 5. 4, this Zacharias was a rich 
man of high character, whom the Zealots wished to kill, because he was 
a friend of the good and an enemy of the wicked.’ Josephus relates 
the whole incident after the death of Nero and in connexion with the 
slaying of twelve thousand persons of distinction by the same party 
of Zealots. ‘Thus the year is certainly 69. 

The Zealots chose a jury of seventy respectable men of the people, 
and accused Zacharias the son of Baruch of designing to betray the city 
to Vespasian. The accused was imprisoned, but was able to defend 


1 Many German writers assume it as certain. The latest I can refer to is von 
Dobschiitz Eschatology of the Gospels, 1910, p. go, note. 

2 In Josephus the MSS give for the name of Zacharias’s father, Bapes (so Niese), 
Bapicxaiov and Bapovxov, but not Bapayiov,—so Zahn has pointed out (Einleitung 
ii 309). 
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himself, and to prove the absurdity of the charge. He boldly inveighed 
against the crimes of the Zealots, and, in spite of the fury of these last, 
the seventy jurors acquitted him, declaring that they would rather suffer 
death themselves than that his death should be ascribed to them. But 
two of the boldest Zealots set upon Zacharias and slew him in the midst 


the Temple. 


Nobody to-day is likely to hold that the passages of Mt. and Lk. 
contain words of our Lord which refer prophetically to this Zacharias. 
Hug, Keim, and Weiss are quoted by Knabenbauer for the view that 
the Evangelists explain the words of Christ as referring to him. Others 
more naturally take the words with which St Luke introduces the para- 
graph (8a todro copia rov elev) as proving that the whole 
section was given in the common source of Mt. and Lk. as a citation 
from a book written in the year 69 or later,’ and was added to our 
Lord’s ‘woes’ on the scribes and Pharisees and lawyers as a com- 
mentary. 

There is, however, no necessity for assuming the existence of such 
a book. The supposed title ‘‘The Wisdom of God’ is too like that of 
the Wisdom of Solomon. There is no trace extant of such a work. 
All that needs to be postulated is a prophecy, committed to writing by 
those who heard it or heard of it. The date is pretty clear. At the 
moment the prophecy was uttered, Zacharias the son of Baruch was the 
latest victim of Jewish fanaticism, and the destruction of Jerusalem was 
imminent. The date will evidently be just after the death of Zacharias 
and before the final investment of the city by Vespasian.’ 

The passage was certainly found by Mt. and Lk. in their common 
source Q, for it occurs in both in the same connexion. Now it is 
extremely difficult to explain its presence in Q, unless it was a Christian 
prophecy. It cannot, indeed, have formed part of Q in its original 
form, not only because that document was certainly of an early date, 
and was beyond all question current long before 69, but for the simple 
reason that Q was a collection of discourses of Christ, and evidently 
contained no extraneous matter of this kind. The passage, if a quota- 
tion, is an insertion in a late edition of Q. But the Christian who 
interpolated it after a.p. 69 was hardly likely to adopt a Jewish pro- 

1 Of course, many (e.g. Harnack Sayings of Jesus, 1908, p. 103) think that our 
Lord Himself is quoting from an apocryphal book of Wisdom, and place its composi- 
tion at an earlier date. I see no good argument in favour of this view. 

2 It might be urged that it is a vaticinium ex eventu, composed after 70. In this 
case the murder of Zacharias would be taken as the last crime before the retribution 
actually began. Even though many other crimes followed, this murder within the 
precincts of the Temple might naturally be singled out as a culminating outrage 


But there seems no object in supposing that the prophecy (no difficult one to make 
in 69!) was a fraud. 
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phecy ; and it seems perfectly natural to take the words as the utterance 
of some Christian prophet at Jerusalem in 69—some prophet like 
Agabus in Acts—who introduces his denunciation of the unbelieving 
Jews not with the old formula ‘Thus saith the Lord’, but with the 
words : ‘The Wisdom of God saith.’ This would, in fact, be another 
way of saying: ‘The Spirit of Christ saith’, for St Paul had taught that 
Christ is ‘the Wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. i 24), and had declared that He 
‘is made unto us Wisdom from God’, and had called his own higher 
instruction given to the perfect ‘the speaking God’s Wisdom in a 
mystery’ (1 Cor. i 30, ii 7). This Christian prophecy would be written 
down by Christians, or at least repeated and remembered. It would be 
quite natural to add it as a commentary to our Lord’s words in which 
He declared that the Jews of His own day were as guilty of the blood 
of the prophets as were their fathers. The interpolator of Q would 
regard the words as truly words of Christ, spoken not in His lifetime 
by His own lips, but by the mouth of an inspired disciple, and. as 
amplifying and explaining the denunciations to which he was appending 
them. 

Thus we arrive at a simple and attractive theory. It rests upon 
three arguments ; first, the words of St Luke ‘ Therefore the Wisdom of 
God said’ suggest that in his source the passage that follows was not 
a saying of Christ, but a quotation from some prophecy ; secondly, we 
obtain a clear ¢eryminus ad quem to correspond to the ferminus a guo— 
from the blood of Abel, the first ever spilt, to the last of all, the blood 
of Zacharias the son of Baruch, which was spilt yesterday. All the 
wickedness of the world is heaped upon the head of the Jews of the 
generation which had rejected Christ,—this is clearly the meaning of 
the Christian prophet. Thirdly, Mt., though omitting ‘the Wisdom 
of God said’, has retained the prophet’s words ‘whom you slew’, 
which seem to distinguish Zacharias from the earlier prophets whom 
not ‘you’ but ‘your fathers’ slew. 


§ 2. Difficulties against this identification. 

At first sight it looks so obvious that to correspond with Abel’s blood, 
the first blood shed, we must needs have the latest blood shed by the 
Jews, that one feels that no objections, however forcible, can destroy 
the enormous a@ friori strength of the identification of Zacharias slain 
between the Temple and the Altar with the son of Baruch. This has 
at least been my feeling. Yet there are many real difficulties. 

t. It is hard not to suppose that this Zacharias must have been 
a Christian, if the prophecy is the utterance of a Christian. For a 
Christian would scarcely resent so fiercely the murder—even though in 
the Temple—of a rich and prominent person in Jerusalem who had 
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utterly refused to join the ranks of the followers of Christ. But if he 
was really a Christian martyr, he would be more famous. We should 
expect to hear of him from Christian sources. At all events Mt. and 
Lk. would know all about him, and in using the interpolation in Q 
would have no difficulty in understanding who was referred to, and 
consequently in perceiving the date of the prophecy. But both evan- 
gelists as a fact have understood the words as being words of Christ. 
This is just as certain of Lk. as it is of Mt.; for Luke goes on in v. 52 
with the woe against the lawyers which this passage interrupts. 

2. Even if Zacharias was not a Christian, it is a grave difficulty that 
we have to suppose that both evangelists misunderstood the interpola- 
tion in Q to be a prophecy by Christ, though it was not meant to be 
thus taken. 

3. Mt. has ‘son of Barachias’; this is not the same as ‘son of 
Baruch’. However, as there are two Zachariahs in the O. T. who were 
sons of Barachiah, it is easy to suppose a corruption by a scribe. 

4. We are obliged to assume an interpolation of an exegetic nature 
in Q. This is not impossible. But I know of no other probable 
example of such a phenomenon. 

5. We have to suppose that St Luke and the author of the Greek 
Matthew both used an edition of Q which was interpolated as late as 
69. Now it is not probable that both, or either, should have written 
more than ten or twelve years later. Yet it seems on other grounds 
unlikely that they used versions of Q which were identical. On the 
contrary, it would be easier to suppose that they had access, if not to 
different redactions, at least to copies which differed to some extent 
through the variations caused by casual emendators or copyists.' 

These objections are serious, but they are by no means conclusive. 
They lead up to the graver objection that St Luke cannot have written 
so late, since he certainly wrote Acts at the date at which he closes the 
history he tells in that book. I used myself to think this the true date 
for Acts; but gradually I found myself forgetting my old view, and 
ready to accept a somewhat later date. On reading Harnack’s clever 
presentment of the reasons for the early date in his recent Meue Unter- 
suchungen sur Apostelgeschichte (pp. 63 foll.) I find myself driven to 
accept his arguments, and much inclined to add something to them ; 
this I cannot attempt here. But my conviction has impelled me to look 
searchingly into the question of Zacharias the son of Baruch. 


1 I must not be understood to hold definitely any views as to the Synoptic pro- 
blem which I am obliged to assume for the sake of argument. For I avoid actually 
giving the view to which I am at present most inclined, as it would need arguments 
and proofs. I am content to follow the most usual opinions, as I do not greatly 
differ from them. 


| 
(| 
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It might, in the first place, be urged that the passage in Lk. is an 
interpolation. In favour of this there are two points. First, xi 52 (the 
verse which immediately follows the passage) is a new woe against the 
lawyers, continuing the woes against them in vv. 46-48. ‘The verses in 
question, 49-51, do not apply to the lawyers alone, and they interrupt 
the sequence: they seem to be a comment on v. 48. ‘To this, however, 
it may be replied that the Woe in 47—48 applies to the scribes and 
Pharisees as well as to the lawyers, as is shewn by the sense, and also 
by the parallel in Mt. xxiii 29-31 (Mt. has no special denunciation of 
the lawyers) ; also, that St Luke has inserted the passage in the place 
which seemed to him most suitable, regardless of the break which it 
makes. There is no connexion of sense between v. 48 and v. 52, so 
that the omission of the intervening verses does not in the least make 
for clearness. 

Secondly, we know from St Epiphanius that Marcion omitted 
precisely these verses. I admit that Marcion’s text is of first-rate 
importance, and that even an omission by him may conceivably imply 
that he did not find the passage in the text he was mangling. But in 
the present case he was certain to object to the verses. ‘They referred 
to the Old Testament ; they seemed to imply that God had sent a series 
of prophets to the Jews. They consequently spoiled the series of woes 
upon the Jews, which must have suited him admirably. 

On the other side we have the unanimous witness of all MSS and 
Versions, and the absolutely Lucan colouring of the style and language. 
It would be a violent hypothesis to suppose that the author himself 
inserted the passage in a second edition. I think few now believe in 
the supposed afterthoughts of St Luke and his second editions, 

Let us come to some last difficulties which I cannot explain away :— 

a, ‘Behold I send unto you wise men and prophets.’ Was Zacharias 
the son of Baruch a wise man or a prophet? Could the speech in 
which he defended himself and attacked the Zealots be considered 
a sufficient reason for numbering him among the messengers sent by 
God to the Jewish people? Perhaps,—but it is a bold assumption. 

8. Those who killed him were Zealots, fanatics who had nothing in 
common with the lawyers whom our Lord is denouncing in the context. 
St Luke seems to distinguish lawyers (vopuxoi, voyodiddoxador) from the 
scribes—perhaps as a subdivision of scribes. Whoever they were, they 
belonged to the respectable classes of whom the Zealots slew twelve 
thousand about the time they accused Zacharias. ‘The ‘lawyers’ as 
a class were the last people to be especially answerable for the death of 
Zacharias. 

y- Unless Zacharias was a priest on duty, one does not see how he 
could come to be ‘ between the temple and the altar’, i.e. in the court 
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of the priests. Josephus says simply ‘in the midst of the temple’, and 
represents the Zealots as driving out the seventy jurymen with the flat 
of their swords. He seems to imagine the whole scene as taking place 
in the court of the men. 


§ 3. Zhe context and exegesis. 


The interpretation of the passage itself is after all the important 
matter.' It is introduced in the same way by Mt. and Lk. 


Matt. xxiii. 

29. Odai ipiv, ypappareis 
Papwraior iroxpitai, Ste oixoBopetre 
Taous Kai Koo- 
peire TA pynpeia tov dixaiwv, 

30. wai A€yere, Ei év 
jpépas tov watépwv av 
xowwvol é&v aipate 


Luke xi. 
47. Oval spiv, St. oixoBopetre ra 
pynpeia tov mpopytav, of rarépes 
bpav abrovs. 


48. dpa pdptupés ore cvvev- 
doxeire Tois épyous Tov Tatépwy 
Gre abroi pév dréxrevav avrovs, 


Tov av: be otxodopeire. 

31. Gore paptupeire éavrois ore 
pyras. 

32. Kal tpeis rAnpwoare TO pérpov 
Tov Tarépwv ipov. 

33- Shas yevvyjpata éxidvav, 
ard ris Kpioews THs yeevvys ; 

The difference between Mt. and Lk. is considerable. St Matthew 
gives a plain sequence: ‘You Pharisees are hypocrites. You adorn 
the tombs of the prophets whom your fathers slew, and you declare 
that if you had lived in their days you would not have slain them. At 
least you admit that you are the sons of their murderers: fill up the 
measure of your fathers! for you will indeed do worse than they,—you 
are vipers, and you will not escape punishment ; for I will send you 

1 The passage forms part of a longer section of ‘woes’ on the scribes and 


Pharisees. Lk. adds lawyers in a special paragraph. There has been much dis- 
location of Q, as the following tables will shew. (Mt. xxiii 14 is an ancient 


interpolation.) 
Mt. xxiii = Lk. xi 


) 
Lk., in 37-8, 45, and again in 53, gives the occasions of the discourse, pre- 
sumably following Q. But Lk. has condensed, omitting the matter of Mt. 15-22. 


13 52 37-8 
| 15-22 39-41 25-6 
23 42 42 23 
24 43 6 
25-6 39 44 27 
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new prophets, and you will persecute them like your fathers.’ In this 
passage the adorning of the tombs is treated as an honour done to the 
prophets ; the adorners are hypocrites, for in their hearts they are as 
bad as their fathers, and the future will shew them to be so. 

The ‘ Western’ text of Lk. is somewhat similar. It is straightforward 
enough : dpa pdprupés éore pr) cuvevdoxeiv xtr. (Dabeg Lucif), ‘You 
witness (i.e. pretend) that you do not rejoice in the deeds of your 
_ fathers, since they killed them, whereas you build (in their honour)’. 
This is, of course, one of the usual flat explanations which abound in 
the ‘Western’ text. The ordinary reading is undoubtedly the right one, 
whereas the ‘Western’ reading has been harmonized with St Matthew. 
But the true reading is far the more difficult. It is ironical: the building 
of the sepulchres is not thought of as an honour done to the prophets, 
but as a continuation and completion of their murder: ‘Woe unto 
you, for you build the tombs of the prophets, whereas your fathers 
murdered them! And so you are witnesses that you are wholly in 
sympathy with your fathers: they killed the prophets, and you dig their 
graves.’ The paradox has obviously a deeper meaning: ‘ Your fathers 
killed the prophets, and openly rejected their teaching. You, on the 
contrary, pretend to be very different, and to have your forefathers’ 
actions in horror; you build grand memorials to those whom they 
murdered. But in reality by your interpretations and traditions you 
have buried the moral teaching of the prophets in the ornamental 
sepulchres of formalism, under the pretence of the most scrupulous 
obedience. Thus you have completed the work your fathers began 
when they killed the prophets: you have done away with their influence,— 
they are now not only dead, but metaphorically dead and buried.’ 

Thus St Matthew and St Luke complete each other. Each has 
a part of the whole sense. Mt. has chosen what was plain sailing. 
Lk. gives the paradox, in a very cryptic form ; for he has condensed, as 
is his wont. From a further desire of economizing space he has omitted 
Mt. 33 altogether, in which verse our Lord is repeating the Baptist’s 
ironical greeting of the Pharisees and Sadducees (Lk. iii 7 = Mt. iii 7). 
Lk. always avoids anything at all resembling a doublet, whether in 
action or word. 

It is impossible to say just how Mt. 29-33 = Lk. 47-48 ran in Q ; 
but we have seen the general sense. Evidently Mt. and Lk. have 
looked upon the verses as an introduction to the crucial verses which 
follow, in which the two evangelists are closer to one another and there- 
fore toQ. The sequence of thought is clear in both : ‘it will be seen 
that you are as bad as your fathers ; for prophets will be sent to you, 
and you will kill and persecute some of them (or kill and crucify and 
scourge in your synagogues and persecute from city to city).’ Evidently 
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‘kill and persecute’, the words which are common to both, were the 
words of Q. Probably Mt. has added ‘crucify and scourge in your 
synagogues ’ and ‘from city to city’ ; though it is also possible that Lk. 
has condensed as usual. Mt. gives to these messengers of God names 
which his Palestinian readers would understand : ‘ prophets and wise 
men and scribes’, very likely preserving (or slightly amplifying ?) the 
original words of Q. Lk. identifies these messengers with the Christian 
‘apostles and prophets’, of whom his master St Paul says that Christ 
instituted them in His Church (1 Cor. xii 28; Eph. iv 11) and built it 
upon them (Eph. ii 20); thus the meaning of the prophecy is made 
clear to Gentile readers: the Jews had persecuted the Apostles and 
prophets, and so these had turned to the Gentiles. It would seem, 
then, that Q did not give the Christian titles as Lk., nor (probably) the 
detailed description of the sufferings of Christian preachers as Mt. 
There is, in this case, a certain reticence and restraint in Q, characteristic 
(one would think) of an early date rather than of a Christian prophet of 
the year 69. 

Both evangelists continue: ‘IN ORDER THAT there may come upon 
you (may be required of you) allthe blood...’ What blood? Surely 
the sense is clear, and we know what to expect: ‘all the blood shed by 
your fathers’, is what is needed, and in fact we find this, and more: 
‘all the blood shed from the beginning of the world and that shed by 
your fathers.’ There could be no sense in adding: ‘and all the blood 
shed by yourselves’, for the point is that the blood which this living 
generation will shed will make it possible (mark ‘in order that’) for all 
former persecution of God’s messengers to be visited upon it. For this 
generation is reserved the final trial ; it will accomplish the final rejection 
of the salvation offered by God, and the punishment of all the past sins 
of the world and of Israel in rejecting God’s messengers will come at 
last. But this retribution, so long threatened and so long delayed, is 
not to be visited on the heads of an innocent generation nor even of an 
inwardly corrupt but outwardly pious generation. No; they are to be 
shewn up by their own works ; the last messengers will come to them ; 
they will persecute and slay them, and then will quite justly come the 
end,—upon this generation, within the days of those who are now in 
the prime of life! ‘Amen, I say unto you’, so we find in St Mark, 
‘this generation shall not pass away until all these things be fulfilled’ 
(Mk. xiii 30 = Mt. xxiv 34 = Lk. xxi 32). 

1. If this exegesis is correct—and I do not see how any other is 


1 A generation in the Old Testament is forty years. There were forty years 
from this prediction until the siege of Jerusalem ; and this was the great period of 
final trial, the last chance, corresponding to the forty years’ trial of the children of 
Israel in the wilderness ; cp. Hebrews iii 17 foll. 
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possible—then there is no doubt as to the ¢erminus ad quem ‘until the 
blood of Zacharias’: it must refer to blood shed by the fathers of this 
generation, that is to say, by the Israelites of the past, and not by this 
generation itself. St Matthew’s ‘whom you killed’ will not mean 
literally that Zacharias was assassinated by the crowd who were then 
listening to Christ but signifies ‘ you, your nation, you and your fathers, 
your fathers of whom you are the heirs’. 

2. It is thus impossible that Zacharias the son of Baruch, oe by 
Zealots in 69, should be meant. 

3. There can have been no interpolation. The two passages, 
Mt. 34-36 and Lk. 49—51, explain the verses which precede them ; 
nay, they are demanded by those preceding verses to complete the 
sense, which is continuous and clear. How is this fact to be reconciled 
with our former hypothesis that the verses are quoted from a prophet 
of the year 69? Could an interpolator have inserted anything so extra- 
ordinarily apposite? Could an annotator have thrown such a clear light 
on the preceding verses? Further, can the preceding verses be even 
understood or justified, if these sentences are omitted? To my mind 
the matter is entirely clear. The passage, Mt. 29-36 = Lk. 47-51, is 
all of a piece; it cannot be broken up. Had it not been for the 
difficulty about ‘ Zacharias the son of Barachias’, it would never have 
entered into the head of any critic to doubt that all was one continuous 
discourse. 

Thus we have reached a clear conclusion: the Zacharias is not the 
son of Baruch, and there can have been no interpolation, but we have the 
original sense of Q preserved in Mt. and Lk. We have to find a well- 
known Zacharias who was slain by an earlier generation of Jews. 


§4. Zacharias the son of Jehoiada. 


If these conclusions are correct, then Zacharias the son of Jehoiada 
was the obvious person to mention. He died towards the end of the 
kingdom of Judah. There is no later murder of a prophet mentioned 
in the historical books of the O.T.' In Lk. there is no difficulty, for 
the correct text has only ‘Zacharias’. In Mt. we find ‘the Son of 
Barachias’, words which are omitted by &* 6°” 13°% Eusebius—a very 
poor sum of authorities. The best explanation seems to be that 
‘ Zacharias the son of Barachias’ was so familiar a combination (as being 
the name of the Minor Prophet, Zech. i 1, 7 ; another Zacharias son of 
Barachias is mentioned by Isaiah viii 2 LXX, perhaps the same as the 
Zacharias of 2 Chron. xxvi 5) that one of the very first scribes of Mt. 
introduced the name by a slip of memory—presumably he meant to 


1 Plummer notes that the murder of Uriah by Jehoiakim is chronologically later 
(Jer. xxvi 23). 
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write "Iwdae. Hence the invented stories about the father of St John 
Baptist. 

St Jerome in a well-known passage ' tells us that the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews had ‘son of Joiada’. This might conceivably 
represent the original text of Mt. ; or else it is a very early and correct 
gloss. 

Correct, for the parallel between Abel and this Zacharias is clear :— 

a. Of Abel, we hear that God said to Cain: ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground’ (Gen. iv 11). 

B. Of Zacharias we read: ‘ And when he died, he said: ‘The Lord 
look upon it and require it’, (#4 2 Chron. xxiv 22). 

Yet further, St Luke has éxfyry6j ... 
yeveds ravrys .. . vai, Aéyw dpiv, dd ris yeveds tavrys. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that éx{yreiv dao in the sense of ‘require 
of’ is not a Greek expression; it occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament ; it is used only by the LXX, and always as a translation of 
the verb w7.? St Luke is doubtless fond of borrowing expressions 
from the LXX in order to give a biblical flavour to his narrative ; but 
it is difficult to suppose that he did so here. The expression was surely 
found by him in Q. 

On the contrary, St Matthew’s dws ipas way alpa seems 
to be quite clearly assimilated by him to the awful imprecation of the 
Jews upon themselves, which he alone of the evangelists relates : xui 
droxpiheis mas Aads 7d airod cai ra réxva 
(xxvii 25). It is perhaps possible to strengthen this inference by noting 
St Matthew’s introduction of xai oravpwrere in v. 34. 

We may assume, then, that Q had iva alpa tiv 
mpopyrav. <A reference to Gen. ix 5 is latent, but would hardly be 
consciously in the mind of the writer. On the other hand the crying 
out of the blood of Abel and the dying words of Zacharias* ‘The Lord 


1 On Matt. xxiii 35 (vol. vii, p.190). An old Scholion (Matthaei, Ev. Matt., 
Riga 1788, p. 376) quoted by Zahn (Gesch. des N. T. Kanons ii 695) also states that 
Zacharias son of Jodaé is meant. 

? Here, in 2 Chron, xxiv 22, this verb has the absolute sense of punish, avenge ; 
the English versions have ‘require’; St Jerome gives requirat, though the LXX has 
«pwarw, In Deut. xviii 19 for the same absolute sense the LXX gives éxdimqow ef 
airod. But in Ps. x 4 the rendering is ob« éx(nrhoe, ibid. v. 13 ob (yrioa, The 
full expression ‘ require blood’ is commoner, and is rendered by ala éx{nreiv (Gen. 
ix 5 ; xlii 22; Ezek, xxxiii 6; in Ps. xiii 13 ée{yray 7a aipara abray) ; the Hebrew is 

in every case, 

* Commentators point out how much the Jews made of the murder of Zacharias 
the son of Jehoiada. 1 borrow what follows from Knabenbauer, q.v. (Comm. in 
Matt. ii p. 297). In tract Sanhedrin, fol. 96, it is said that 80,000 priests were 
killed on account of the blood of Z.; when Nabuzaradan came up to Jerusalem, he 
saw the blood still bubbling up, until 94,000 had been killed, and Nabuzaradan 


| 
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look upon it and veguire it’, seem to be combined in the use of the 
familiar phrase iva éx{yryOp 75 alfya. It is true that the LXX in 
2 Chron. xxiv 22 has: "I8ou xipws Kai xpwarw ; but Q does not use the 
LXX, and would render by kai or Kat 


$5. Zhe ‘ Wisdom of God’. 

Mt. has : ‘ Wherefore behold J send unto you . . . you will kill. . . ; 
whereas Lk. has: ‘ Wherefore also the Wisdom of God said: J will send 
unto them... they wil/ kill...’ In each we find the:same wherefore, 
explaining the connexion with the context. 

Mt.’s ‘I send’ is plain enough. But is it likely that these are the 
very words of our Lord? The scribes and Pharisees would jeer : ‘ You 
will send prophets! Who are you? If we kill them, there will be no 
sacrilege, for they will not be prophets of God.’ 

According to St Luke He made the prophecy in a more solemn 
manner, as a divine word : ‘ The Wisdom of God hath determined and 
declares by Me: I will send prophets to them... , they will treat 
them as their fathers treated the former prophets.’ ‘That is to say, ‘ ‘The 
Wisdom of God which orders all things (a modern writer would say 
“‘ Providence”) has decided’ (efev, has decreed and will not repent) : 
‘In order that they may shew their likeness to their fathers, I will send 
prophets to them also, and they will treat them as their fathers treated 
My prophets of old.’ There is surely nothing very astonishing in such 
a way of putting the matter. St Luke assumes that his readers will 
understand that the speaker is Himself the Wisdom of God. But St 
Matthew, who is not writing for converts of St Paul, points the reference 
to the Christian teachers by substituting ‘I will send to you’; St Luke 
made this reference clear by saying ‘ Apostles and prophets’. There 
seems no reason to doubt that copia tod Geot stood in Q. 

In another place in Q, Christ says: ‘ Wisdom was justified of her 
children’ (Mt. xi 19 = Lk. vii 35). But in this passage the form is 
taken from the Old Testament, especially from such passages as 
Proverbs i 20: ‘ Wisdom crieth aloud in the street; she uttereth her 
speech in the broad places’ &c., or viii 1: ‘Doth not Wisdom cry, and 
Understanding put forth her voice ? . . . at the coming in at the doors, 
she crieth aloud: Unto you, O men, I call’ &c., or ix 3: ‘She crieth 
exclaimed, ‘O Zacharias, Zacharias, you have destroyed your best men; do you 
wish me to destroy all?’ A similar story in Midrash Koheleth (ed. Winsche, 
1880, p. 52). The taking of the city by Nabuzaradan was looked upon as ven- 
geance for Z. So in Midrash of Lamentations, &c., and Abraham Ibn Ezra on 
Lament., and Gittin, 57. Tertullian (Scorpiace 8) has ‘ Zacharias inter altare et 
aedem trucidatus perennes cruoris sui maculas silicibus assignans’, and St Jerome 
in loco speaks of ‘the simpler brethren’ as believing this story, I have not seen 


Berendts Studien tiber Zachariasapokryphen und Zachariaslegenden (1895), nor is it 
necessary for my present purpose, 
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on the highest places of the city.’ It is perhaps the first chapter to 
which our Lord’s words refer :— 


‘Wisdom uttereth her words : 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? 
And scorners delight in scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? 
Turn you at my reproof.. . 

Because J have called, and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; 
But ye have set at nought all my counsel, 
And would none of my reproof. 
I will also laugh in the day of your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
When your fear cometh up as a storm, 
And your calamity cometh on as a whirlwind ; 
When distress and anguish come upon you. 
Then they shall call upon me, but I will not answer ; 
They shall seek me diligently but shall not find me : 
For that they hated knowledge 
And did not choose the fear of the Lord ; 
They would none of my counsel ; 
They despised all my reproof’ (Prov. i 21-30). 


We seem to have in Q only a very brief and condensed summary of 
our Lord’s words. Perhaps He may have cited this very passage of 
Proverbs, where Wisdom makes her complaint that all her reproof has 
been set at nought, and threatens a terrible retribution. Now at last 
this retribution is coming relentlessly ; Wisdom has spoken: ‘I will 
send my last messengers, and them also you will reject, so that the 
punishment threatened for so many ages may fall at last, and fall upon 

those who have deserved it.’' 

_ At all events I hope this lengthy discussion will have shewn that we 
have no quotation in Q from a book of Wisdom written after the siege 
of Jerusalem, nor from a Christian prophet of 69; that there is no 
interpolation in the two passages, and that the Zacharias who is men- 
tioned is the son of Jehoiada, who called upon God to look upon his 
blood, and require it. 

CHAPMAN. 

' Again, let us notice that St Matthew's ‘I will send’ makes the messengers 
simply the Apostles and prophets ; and yet Mt. adds ‘shall crucify’. Had any 
Christians been crucified by the Jews? Does he not perhaps include the Speaker 
among the messengers? Lk., on the other hand, explicitly mentions apostles and 
prophets ; but those sent by the Wisdom of God might well include the incarnate 
Wisdom. I do not urge that either Mt. or Lk. intended this, But all the same it 
is well to note that in the longer discourse of which we have but an abridgement, 
our Lord may well have included His own rejection as well as that of His Apostles 


and prophets, as beipg the final crime which should bring the last days upon the 
people of Israel. 
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HOW DID THE JEWS BAPTIZE? 


I am glad that what I wrote on the subject of Jewish Baptisms has led 
Mr Abrahams to supplement the evidence usually given for believing 
that the ancient practice was that of submersion. The various points 
that he raises are of great interest and suggest further comments. 

I am grateful for having my attention called to Wilhelm Brandt’s 
Die jiidischen Baptismen, which had not been published when I 
originally prepared my paper. I see that he argues, as I do, that the 
process was from aspersion to washing, then to washing the whole 
body, and so on to submersion ; though he gives reasons for supposing 
that the final stage had been reached sooner than I had been inclined 
to believe. He seems to hold, however, that except in the case of the 
niddah this was gradually given up after the fall of Jerusalem, while the 
custom of submersion of women proselytes described in T. B. Yebamoth 
47 b, only represents a local usage of the end of the first century which 
spread in later times (pp. 52, 59)- 

That even so this evolution was little more than theoretical is, he sug- 
gests, proved by the deficiency of water in Palestine. But, as Mr Abrahams 
points out, authorities differ on this point. Palestine is well supplied 
with springs, and it is an important point that in modern Jerusalem no 
difficulty is found in obtaining the water required in the Rabbinic 
ritual for the frequent submersions of women, though the five thousand 
Christian converts mentioned in Acts can hardly have followed the 
Jewish custom (if such it was) of submerging the whole body. 

Whether the springs outside Jerusalem referred to would offer 
facilities for submersion I am not quite so sure. In this connexion 
_ the following passage from Mr E. B. Fairfield’s Letters on Baptism is 
of interest. The author had been a Baptist minister for more than 
twenty-five years when he was asked by a Baptist publishing house to 
prepare a book supporting the views of his denomination, with the result 
that (to use his own words) he found ‘tower after tower of his Baptist 
fort tumbling down’. Describing his journey in Palestine he writes :— 

‘As it was the month of March, and as the “latter rain” had just 
ceased, it would be a favourable time for finding suitable conveniences 
for immersion, if such there were. Yet, aside from the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Galilee, I found only one or two places where immersion 
would have been practicable. It was not oftener than once in four 
days, on an average, that we could have baptized the eunuch, in that 
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method, had we fallen in with him and had he so required’ . . . ‘ And the 
Jordan was not one of these places. As we stood upon the banks of 
the furious, foaming, dashing river, and the words “what will ye do 
in the swellings thereof ?” naturally occurred to me, I replied inwardly, 
“TI do not know, but certainly not undertake to baptize anybody by 
immersion unless I wished literally to bury him by baptism into death.” 
I would as soon have thought of performing immersion in the Niagara, 
half a mile above the cataract, as at the fords of Jordan in the month 
of March.’ 

These words, written by one who had had experience of the difficulty 
of administering baptism by submersion, are, I think, of special weight. 

Mr Abrahams has conclusively proved that the woman proselyte was 
(at times at least) submerged, and when I wrote that there was no 
direction ‘clearly enjoining submersion’ I did not wish to deny that it 
could have been practised. Indeed, if she had to crouch down in the 
water up to the neck, and if the whole body had to be wetted, the 
obvious method would be to dip her head under. But this implies, 
surely, that the male proselyte was zo¢ submerged, but stood in water 
which would have come about to the thighs while the water flowed 
over him from a fountain or was poured all over him either by himself 
or others. It still seems to me at least arguable that in the case of the 
women the command was given for the sake of decency and not for the 
supposed necessity of submersion. 

The proselyte, we read, bathes and ascends, but it is surely forcing 
the words to say ‘i.e. submerges himself in the bath and then comes 
out of it’. In any bath other than an artificially raised one the level 
of the water must be below the level of the floor. Were the water only 
an inch deep a man stepping into it would ‘go down and come up’ 
(cp. Brandt, p. 46). This is a common expression which is constantly 
used of Christian baptism ; that it does not imply submersion is evident, 
e.g. from Gregory of Nyssa Zhe Great Catechism chap. 35 :— 

‘But the descent into the water and the trine immersion of the - 
person in it involves another mystery—I mean this arriving at life by 
having, instead of earth, water poured on him—by having the water 
thrice poured on us and ascending up again from the water we enact 
that saving burial and resurrection which took place on the third day. 

‘H 8&8 eis 7d KdOodos, xai 7d cis tpis év yevérOar Tov dvOpwrov 
émixedpevor kai dvaBadvres tod vdaros. 

Again, does the fact that ‘in a large number of the Rabbinic references 
to tebilah there is mention made of the head with such insistency’ 
really point conclusively to total immersion. It might be argued 
equally well that it points to affusion by emphasizing the fact that it 
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is the head that matters. Thus in the Didache, which is thought by 
many to be largely Jewish in origin, it is specially emphasized that 
baptism by affusion on the head alone is valid if there is not enough 
water at hand (as I interpret the passage) to pour over the whole 
body. 

"Eav py exys Lav, cis GAAo Barrirov: ci év 
év 

8& dporepa exys, exxeov cis tiv Kepadiy tpis eis dvopa 
[larpos xai Yiotd xai dyiov 

Indeed, in later times the Eunomaeans laid such stress on the baptism 
of the head that they forbade the water being allowed to touch any 
other part of the body at all (Theodoret Haeret. Fadul. ix 3, Epi- 
phanius Haer. 76, quoted in Bingham’s Antiquities bk. xi chap. 11 § 4), 
and the idea of the all-importance of the head survived to, or was 
revived in, the middle ages when St Thomas Aquinas wrote (Summa iii, 
Qu. Ixvi, de Bapt. Art. 7) :— 

‘Si totum corpus non possit perfundi propter aquae paucitatem, vel 
propter aliquam causam, oportet caput perfundere, in quo manifestatur 
principium animalis vitae.’ 

So, too, with affusion it would be more necessary to insist on the 
removal of hair bands than with submersion, in the case of which the 
water would more easily soak in underneath them. At any rate the 
command to remove them, to prevent hasisah or separation, can hardly 
be said to exclude affusion. Obviously the passages quoted by 
Mr Abrahams shew that great stress was laid in the Mishna on the 
whole body being wetted ; but do they shew more ? 

I wonder if the idea that foreign objects, such as the various kinds of 
head-gear, or the bone between the female slave’s teeth, defiled the 
water can have been the reason for ordering their removal. This at any 
rate seems to have been the reason for ordering women who received 
Christian baptism to loose their hair. Thus in the Canons of 
Hippolytus, Can. rr5 (tr. Haneberg in Duchesne’s Christian Worship, 
Eng. ed. p. 532) we read :— 

‘Mulieres deponant ornamenta et aurea et cetera, solvant crinium 
nodos, ne cum illis descendat in aquam regenerationis quidquam 
peregrinum de spiritibus peregrinis.’ 

For similar reasons Clement of Alexandria (/aed. bk. iii p. 106 ; 
Migne P. G. viii col. 657) forbade the wearing of false hair by women, 
lest when the priest laid his hand on their heads the blessing should be 
intercepted. 

‘Water from a vessel was not only not to be used for tebilah, but 
even “ made unclean” if it fell over the head and greater part of the 
body of a person, who had already undergone tebilah in a spring or 
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other lawful liquid.’ This may expressly forbid affusion as Mr Abrahams 
holds. But I am bound to say that it still seems to me that what was 
forbidden was drawn water as opposed to running water or even water 
from a ‘pond, ditch, cistern or cavern’. The idea of defilement seems 
to me to imply this, and I can see no reason why the running water 
should not have descended from a spout, or in the case of the bath of 
forty seahs have been poured over the head of the male proselyte from 
some such vessel as the concha, used in Christian baptism and fre- 
quently represented in early Christian art, into which the Synod of 
Elvira forbade the neophytes to put money at the time of their 
initiation. 

Similarly, the interesting passage quoted at the end of Mr Abrahams’s 
paper about the ‘wave which detaches itself (from the sea)’, and which 
contains forty seahs, if it can be taken to prove anything, proves affusion. 
Till the wave breaks, it cannot be said to be separated from the mass of 
the sea and therefore cannot be measured ; when it breaks, it comes 
down on the top of a man and wets him all over, but does not strictly 
speaking submerge him. With it may be compared the passage in 
Tertullian de Bapft. xii, where he discussed the theories of those who 
held that the apostles received baptism in the storm on the Sea of 
Galilee 

‘ Alii plane satis coacte iniiciunt, tunc apostolos baptismi vicem 
implesse, cum in navicula fluctibus adspersi operti sunt, ipsum quoque 
Petrum, per mare ingredientem, satis mersum. Ut opinor autem aliud 
est aspergi vel intercipi violentia maris, aliud tingui disciplina religionis.’ 

Could he have written thus if submersion had been considered 
necessary in Africa in the second century ? 

Mr Abrahams does not mention what seems to me to be the strongest 
argument against my contention that the word tabal does not necessarily 
imply submersion, namely the fact that in Talmudic teaching a definite 
contrast was drawn between washing the hands by pouring water over 
them and by plunging them into a basin. Cp. Brandt, p. 37 ff. 

But when we wash our hands in a basin do we generally put them 
right under, any more than Joseph’s brethren did his coat in the blood 
in which they ‘dipped ’ it ? 


CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
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NOTE ON ITIPHNHS TENOMENO® IN ACTS 1 18. 


ProFeEssor NESTLE contributes a note on Zhe Fate of the Traitor to 
the April number of the Zxfository Times (p. 331). By a curious 
coincidence, as Dr Nestle tells us in a fostscript, the note was written 
the night before he received a copy of the /. 7: S. containing my note 
on Actsi18. The Professor very courteously wrote to me privately on 
the subject. 

In this note Dr Nestle adduces a passage which I had overlooked. 
It occurs in the Acta Pilati B (ed. Tischendorf, p. 268 n. in the first 
edition, p. 290 in the second). A MS which Tischendorf calls C 
(‘i.e. Paris. Reg. nunc Nation. num. 770. exaratus anno 1315. manu 
Georgii sacerdotis’, Prol/eg. p. xxi) contains the story of Judas. 
I transcribe the pertinent words as given by Tischendorf ‘ ei6is 
éroinoe tiv cxowiov Kai Kai 
(hucusque textum exscripsit Thilo) r7 (Sequitur of 
[sic], érpicOn xai [?]: quae margini adscripta 
fuisse indeque in textum irrepsisse apparet.)’ 

As Dr Nestle points out, érpio6n is obviously for érpyoOy. But what 
can be said of éBpéyecev? The word is clearly very corrupt. I venture 
to suggest that -yeo- represents pécos. The éBp- may have arisen from 
épp-. I conjecture therefore that the original words were érpyo6y Kai 
éppayn péoos. In any case this passage from the Acta Pilati should be 
added to the passages I brought together in my previous note. 


F. H. Ety. 


A NOTE ON PHIL. I 21, 22. 


Philippians i 21, 22. 

Revisers’ Text : yap Civ Xprords, xai rd arobaveiv xépdos. «i 
70 Civ ev capxi, pow Epyov, kai ri od yvwpilw. 

A.V.: For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if I live 
in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labour: yet what I shall choose I 
wot not. 

R. V.: For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if to live 


in the flesh—i#f this is the fruit of my work, then what I shall choose 
I wot not. 


Everybody must have felt how hopelessly unsatisfactory these 
translations are; the R.V. even more so than the A.V. Yet the 
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commentators—so far as I have studied them—give us very little help, 
and the text is undisputed. But does not the whole difficulty of the 
passage arise from a wrong method of punctuation? Take away the 
full stop from after xépdos, and put it—or at least a colon—after Xpurrds, 
and the verses become luminously clear. And there is good reason for 
this change. ‘To me to live is Christ and to die is gain’ inevitably 
suggests to our minds the familiar antithesis between life and death. 
But there can be no antithesis between the 4f in Christ. of the 
first clause and the death of the body of the second clause, least of 
all to St Paul. He is quite incapable of suggesting an antithesis 
between the two. To him the death of the body is also life in Christ— 
he says so in the very next verse : ‘ having the desire to depart and to 
be with Christ.’ And again in 1 Thes. v 10: ‘ Jesus Christ who died 
for us, that whether we wake or sleep we should live together with Him.’ 
So also Romans xiv 8, 9. Moreover this translation, contrasting death 
with life, would seem to require rd 8¢ dwo@aveivy rather than xai 7d 
aroBaveiv. ‘Kai is never really adversative’, says Winer. What then 
we have to bring out by our punctuation is that while the 7d aro@aveiv 
of v. 21 is undoubtedly the death of the body, the 7d qv of this verse is 
not the life of the body only but that {wi aidvos which is continued 
beyond the grave, and there can be no sort of antithesis between the 
two. ‘The true antithesis is between 1d drofaveiv of v. 21 and rd Cyv év 
capxi of v, 22, and here it is clearly marked by the appropriate 8¢. 

What then we must emphasize is that the first clause stands by itself 
and dominates the whole passage. We might do it by printing thus :— 

yap Civ Xpurris’ 

kal amoOaveiv xépdos, 7d Civ év por Kapmos Epyov, 

kai aipjoopat ov yvwpilw. 

Kai will then in both cases have its familiar sense of ‘and so’ (kai 
consecutivum), as in 2 Cor. xi 9 (xai év wavri) and many other places. 
And the difficulties simply melt away. ‘ Christ is my whole life (whether 
on earth or in Paradise). And so to die is gain, but if the life (which 
I am to live) be in the flesh this will be to me fruit of work (i.e. the 
more work I can do in this life, the more fruit I shall have) ; and so 
which of the two I shall choose I do not know (or, do not tell).’ 

It may be thought to be an objection to this view that St Paul has 
just in verse 20 used {wy as meaning earthly life. But in v. 21 he changes 
his expression from {wy to rd {iv (continual life expressed by the present 
tense) as if to hint at the change of meaning. Of course both fw and 
tjv are constantly used in the two senses of life physical and life 
spiritual—like the English word ‘life’—but St Paul never finds any 
difficulty in passing directly from one sense of a word to another, and 
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it is quite a false canon of criticism to lay down that the same word 
must be used in the same sense throughout the whole of any passage. 
See for instance the uses of xafevdew in 1 Thes. v 6-10. 

For the thought compare the words of St Teresa: ‘This resignation 
to His will is so efficacious that I desire neither life nor death, except 
for some moments when I long to see God ; and then the presence of 
the Three Persons becomes so distinct as to relieve the pain of absence, 
and I wish to live—if such be His good pleasure—to serve Him still 
longer. And if I might help, by my prayers, to make but one soul 
love Him more and praise Him, and that only for a short time, I think 
that of more importance than to dwell in glory’ (Zife of S. Teresa of 
Jesus, translation by Lewis, p. 479). 

E. F. Brown. 


OLD TESTAMENT NOTES. 


I. ‘THE Jews’ LancuaGe’: 2 KINGS xvitl 26 = Isa, XXXVI II. 


Dr G. A. Smiru, in dealing with the Biblical narrative of Sen- 
nacherib’s invasion of Judah (2 Kings xviii 13, 17-xix 37=Isa. xxxvi, 
xxxvii), happens to refer to ‘the possibly late features which the language 
of the two accounts exhibits’ (Jerusalem ii p. 165), and adds the foot- 
note ‘For example, the name /ewisk (instead of Hebrew) for the. 
language of the people of Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii 26, 28), not else- 
where used in the O. T. except in the post-exilic Neh. xiii 24, and 
objected to on the ground that it could not have come into use so soon 
after the fall of Samaria and the sole’ survival of Judah at the end of 
the eighth or beginning of the seventh century’. As such an inference 
from the use of the term M7} in this narrative struck me as somewhat 
surprising, I have been at some pains to investigate the opinions of the 
more recent commentators on Kings and Isaiah upon this point, and I 
find that the view that the use of this expression is a mark of late date 
appears to be generally held. 

Thus Dr Benzinger remarks, ‘The fact that the narrator calls Hebrew 
“ Jewish” proves that he is writing at any rate long after the fall of 
Israel’. Dr Kittel, after stating with good reason that the fact that 
a high Assyrian official knew Hebrew need cause us no surprise, goes 
on to say that ‘it is more remarkable that, instead of “ Hebrew”, the 
term employed is “‘ Jewish”, an expression which naturally could first 
have arisen (only) some time after the fall of “Israel” ; cf. Neh. xiii 24’. 
Dr Duhm, in his commentary on Isaiah, expresses himself still more 
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definitely : ‘The fact that the narrator calls Hebrew “ Jewish” is an 
indication that he lived long after the fall of Israel, and probably at 
a time when Hebrew to some extent pure was spoken only by the Jews 
who had returned from exile, but no longer by their nearest neighbours, 
e.g. the Ashdodites (Neh. xiii 24).’? Similar observations are made by 
Dr Marti (on Isaiah), and by Dr Stade (Kings p. 273 in S.B.0.7-); 
while the use of the term as probably a mark of post-exilic date is 
noticed by Dr Cheyne (Jtrod. to Isa. p. 228), and Dr Whitehouse 
(Comm. on Isa. i p. 350). Dr Skinner, in his commentaries on Isaiah 
and Kings, makes the non-committal statement that ‘ Hebrew is so 
called only in one other (post-exilic) passage, Neh. xiii 24’, and leaves 
his readers to draw their own inference. Doubtless further expressions 
of the same opinion might have been collected, had it been worth while 
to do so. 

Such a unanimous verdict is perhaps sufficient to carry conviction to 
most minds ; yet the fact should not be overlooked that, before it can 
be accepted, two preliminary questions have to be answered : (1) whether 
the Israelites in pre-exilic times were accustomed to call their language 
‘Hebrew’, and (2) whether the Assyrian Rabshakeh would have 
understood them if they had so called it. 

(1) After reading the expressions of opinion as given above, the 
uninitiated might reasonably infer (or, indeed, could hardly do otherwise 
than infer) that, while the term ‘Jewish’ as applied to the language of 
Judah could only be paralleled by the single post-exilic passage, Neh. 
xiii 24, the term ‘Hebrew’ so applied was a regular if not a frequent 
appellation in pre-exilic times. As a matter of fact ‘ Hebrew’ is never 
used to describe the language of Judah or Israel anywhere throughout 
the whole Old Testament.' The only descriptive expression is ‘the 
language (lip) of Canaan’ in Isa. xix 18 (largely regarded as post-exilic), 
a phrase which, in view of the fact that the language of the surrounding 
nations, so far as known to us (Canaanite or Amorite glosses in T. A. 
inscriptions, Moabitic, Phoenician), was essentially similar to the 
language of Israel, must be recognized as fairly accurate and compre- 
hensive. That Judaeans or N. Israelites in pre-exilic times were 
accustomed to speak of their language as ‘Canaanitic’ need not, 
however, be seriously considered. As to the use of the term ‘739, 


1 So far as I am aware, the earliest use of the term ‘ Hebrew’ to describe the 
language of Israel occurs in the Prologue to Ecclus. (av. B.c. 130) where the 
writer remarks ob ydp looduvapel abra éy éavrois ‘EBpaior? AcySpeva wai Stay peraxOp 
els érépay yA@ooav. The verb ‘Efpat{ev ‘ to speak Hebrew’ is found in Josephus, 
B.J. Vl iit. ‘EBpaiori occursin N.T. in St John v 2, xix 13, 17, 20; Rev. ix 11, 
xvi 16; ‘EBpats gavy in 4 Macc. xii 7, xvi 15. The later Jewish term was 
‘the holy tongue’. 
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* Hebrew’, applied to the people of Israel, the fact has repeatedly been 
remarked that this appellation is only employed to distinguish Israel 
from foreigners, or as put into the mouth of foreigners. Evidence is 
distinctly against the view that the Israelites or Judaeans ever so called 
themselves among themselves, and therefore is opposed with equal force 
to the supposition that they were accustomed to speak of their language 
as ‘Hebrew’. And moreover, since the Israelites were aware that their 
language was also the native language of non-Hebrew peoples, e.g. the 
Canaanites and Amorites, the term ‘Hebrew’ would have been as 
inappropriate from an ethnic as from a national point of view, being 
from the former point of view too narrow, and from the latter too 
wide. 

(2) The view that "39, ‘ Hebrew’, means ‘ one from the other side’, 
i.e. from beyond the Euphrates (7733 3), or, it may be, from beyond 
Jordan, from the point of view of the country west of Jordan, may be 
said at the present time to hold the field, in spite of Dr Sayce’s rival 
explanation from idiva which occurs on a Babylonian lexical tablet as 
the equivalent of damgarum, ‘a commercial traveller’ (Zxfos. Times, 
1907, p. 233). If, then, ‘Hebrew’ was employed by the surrounding 
races with any consciousness of its meaning, its use is only compre- 
hensible from the point of view of the races west of the Euphrates or 
west of Jordan, and the term would have no meaning to the Assyrians 
living east of the Euphrates. As a matter of fact there is no evidence 
that Assyrians or Babylonians ever applied the term ‘ Hebrew’ to the 
nations of the west or to their language. The term which is used by 
Sargon to describe the language is ian (mat) MAR. TU (KI) (i.e. 
Amurri), ‘tongue of the West land’. He speaks of building ‘a 
vestibule (? d7¢ appdt’) like a palace of the land Hatti,’ which in the 
tongue of the West land is called dit filéni’ (or hilanni : "390 cf. 
Jer. xxii 14).2 ‘Tongue of the West land’ is, however, an expression 
somewhat wide in scope ; and since the regular term used by Assyrian 
kings for the land of Judah is (md?) Za-u-du (Ja-u-di), and the gentilic 
form (applied e.g. by Sennacherib to Hezekiah) (md?) Ja-u-da-d 
(i.e. “WY ‘Judaean’ as in the old Annalistic passage 2 Kings xvi 6) it 
is surely no unfair inference that they would have described the language 
of the land as A3dn (mat) Ja-u-di, ‘tongue of Judah’. We may give 
Eliakim and his brother officials the credit of knowing that the 
Rabshakeh was not accustomed to describe them as ‘ Hebrew’ but as 


1 ‘The Hittite land’ is here used in its widest application among the Assyrians 
to denote the region bordering on the Mediterranean, including Phoenicia and the 
land of Israel : cf. Delitzsch Paradies pp. 271 fi. 

2 Annals 423; XIV 73; Pr. 161; Pp. ii 29, iv 106, v 39. Cf. Winckler Sargon 
PP- 72, 92, 130, 140,154, 162; K.B, p. 76. 
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‘Judaean’; and therefore it is not unreasonable to infer that, in 
addressing him, they would speak of their language as ‘the Judaean 
language’. This conclusion is the more acceptable since no evidence 
can be advanced as to what they might otherwise have called it. Of 
course the fact that M7 happens only to occur once besides in a post- 
exilic passage is no argument against such a pre-exilic usage. 

II. THE INTERPRETATION OF Isa. xx 6. 

The historical accuracy of Isa. xx is perhaps as well authenticated as 
that of any of the Biblical narratives connected with the life of Isaiah. 
The annals of Sargon enable us to form a fairly clear idea of the move- 
ments of this king in the direction of Palestine, and the circumstances 
by which they were guided. Incidentally we are able to make a 
reasonable conjecture as to how far, during the years immediately 
subsequent to the fall of Samaria in 721 B.c., the complexion of foreign 
affairs may have altered the dominant policy of the kingdom of Judah, 
favouring at one time Isaiah’s policy of loyalty to Assyria, at another 
the schemes of the political party which desired to cast off the vexatious 
yoke of this suzerain, and in conjunction with the neighbouring small 
states of the west to form an alliance with Egypt upon equal terms. 

In 720 B.C. a rebellion against Assyria in the west called for a cam- 
paign. Yaubi’di of Hamath (also called Ilubi’di), whom Sargon 
describes as ‘a rash wicked man who had no right to the throne’, 
appears to have seized the occasion of the preoccupation of the new 
king of Assyria with affairs in the east to assume the reins of government 
in Hamath and raise the standard of revolt. He carried with him 
several of the neighbouring states; Arpad, Simirra, and even Damascus 
and Samaria are mentioned as joining in the rebellion. Further south, 
and no doubt as part of the same movement, Hanunu, king of Gaza, 
having entered into alliance with Egypt, thought himself strong enough 
to rebel against the authority of Assyria. 

Sargon besieged Yaubi’di in the city of Karkar, captured and burnt 
the stronghold, flayed the rebellious king alive, and executed all the ring- 
leaders among the rebels. He then turned his arms towards Philistia, 
and advanced against the united forces of Hanunu and the Egyptians. 

Sargon’s account of the campaign which ensued is as follows :— 
* Hanunu, king of Gaza, together with Sib’u ¢urtan [commander-in-chief 
of the land of Egypt, advanced to make war and battle against me at 

Raphiah. I inflicted a crushing defeat upon him ; Sib’u feared the 
clash of my weapons and fled, and his place was not found. Hanunu 
the king of Gaza I took prisoner.’’ Another account* states that 


1 Pr. 25, 26: cf. Winckler Sargon p. too. 
2 Annals 30, 31: cf. Winckler Sargon p. 6. 
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Hanunu was carried captive to Assyria, the city of Raphiah burnt, 
and 9,033 prisoners taken. Thus the first of the attempts made by 
a Palestinian state at rebellion against Assyria in reliance upon the 
support of Egypt ended in disaster. Such an event must have furnished 
an effective set-back to the policy of the Egyptian party in Jerusalem, 
and strengthened, for the time being, the political influence of the 
prophet Isaiah. 

The following six years (719-714 B.C.) were devoted by Sargon to 
campaigns in various directions, chiefly against the powerful kingdom 
of Urartu in the north, i.e. the Ararat of Gen. viii 4, the modern 
Armenia. In 714 B.c. the Assyrian king completed the subjugation of 
Urartu, and the following two years were fully occupied in small wars 
nearer home. Meanwhile affairs in the west were again on the brink 
of disturbance. Sargon’s long absence had doubtless led to the growth 
in power of the politicians who favoured an alliance with Egypt as 
against Assyria, in Philistia as well as in Judah. At length, in 711 B.C. 
the flame of rebellion broke out, with Ashdod as its centre. Azuri 
king of Ashdod had been deposed by Sargon’s orders for failure to pay 
tribute, and Ahimiti his twin brother appointed king in his stead. 
Under the leadership of a man who is described as Yatna, with the 
various reading Yamani, ‘who had no right to the throne’, Ahimiti 
was deposed and slain, and Philistia, Edom, Moab, and Judah withheld 
their tribute and sent presents instead to Pharaoh king of Egypt. 

Sargon immediately dispatched his ¢wrtan to Philistia, no assistance 
for the rebellious states was forthcoming from Egypt, and the Assyrian 
commander captured Ashdod, Gath, and Ashdudimmu, and stamped 
out the rebellion. Yamani found safety in flight to Egypt, leaving 
behind him his wife, sons, and daughters.’ Probably Judah, Edom, 
and Moab escaped reprisals through timely submission and dispatch of 
the tribute which they had withheld. Sargon describes himself in one 
passage as ‘subjecter of the land of Judah of which the situation is 
remote’.? Possibly he is referring to this occasion, and never actually 
instituted warlike operations against Hezekiah. 

It is this campaign against Ashdod which is mentioned in Isa, xx. 
In spite of Isaiah’s warnings against the folly of breaking with Assyria 
and putting trust in Egypt, the policy of his opponents had triumphed, 
and the result had nearly brought disaster upon Jerusalem. For three 
years Isaiah put off his outer garment of sackcloth and walked barefoot 
about Jerusalem in captive garb, as a living illustration of the captivity 
which was destined to fall upon the Egyptians and upon all such as 


* Annals 215-228: Winckler Sargon pp. 36-38; Pr. 90 ff; ib. pp. 114-116; 
XIV 11 f; 82. 
2 Nimrid-inser. 8: Winckler Sargon 168. 
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placed reliance upon their help against Assyria. The chapter concludes 
with the oracle, ‘And Yahwe said, Like as my servant Isaiah hath 
walked naked and barefoot, for three years a sign and a portent against 
Egypt and against Cush; so shall the king of Assyria lead away the 
captives of Egypt and the exiles of Cush, young and old, naked and 
barefoot, and with buttocks uncovered, to the shame of Egypt. And 
they shall be dismayed and ashamed because of Cush their expectation 
and because of Egypt their glory. And the inhabitant of this ‘8 shall 
say in that day, Behold, such is our expectation whither we fled for 
help, to be delivered from the king of Assyria; and we, how shall we 
escape ?’ 

The purpose of this note is to make a suggestion as to the reference 
of 743 "8 3Y* in the last verse of Isa. xx. This expression, rendered 
in R.V. ‘the inhabitant of this coastland’, is explained, I believe, by 
all recent scholars as referring to the smaller states of the Palestinian 
coastland, especially Judah, Philistia, Moab, and Edom. The explana- 
tion which I here put forward I believed at first to be entirely new, 
until, on referring to Dr Cheyne’s Commentary (1886), I found that it 
had long ago been made by Chwolson ( Jiid. Zeitschr. 1872, p. 306) ; 
though why it has fallen out of notice it is difficult to conjecture, since 
Assyrian evidence seems to prove conclusively that it is correct. 

As is well known, the regular reference of "8, 0% in the Old Testament 
is to the islands and coastlands which lay, from the Israelite point of 
view, across the western sea. Apart from our passage, exception to this 
usage is found only in Isa. xxiii 2, 6, where the term is applied to Tyre ; 
but even this is scarcely an exception, since it is probable that it is the 
island of Tyre which the writer has in mind. Thus the application of 
the term to the coastland of Palestine, inclusive of Judah where Isaiah 
himself is situated, is at least very unusual if not unparalleled, and 
requires substantiation. 

Turning to Sargon’s account of the campaign, it will be recollected 
that the fomenter of the rebellion, who seems to have placed himself 
upon the throne of Ashdod, is called Yatna (var. lect. Yamani). 
Modern commentators (Drs Dillmann, Duhm, Skinner, Marti, Wade) 
appear to regard this as a proper name; but since Yatnana clearly 
denotes Cyprus, there can be little doubt that Yasna ( Ya-at-na-na-é ?) is 
the corresponding gentilic form, and denotes a Cypriote. As for the 
variant Yamani, it simply describes the same man by another gentilic, 
‘Tonian ’, which from the Assyrian as from the Israelite point of view 
may very well be applied to an inhabitant of Cyprus.' Yamant = 


' The interpretation of Yatna, Yamani here given is recognized by Winckler 
Sargon p. xxx note 2, and by Rogers Hist. of Bab. and Assyria p. 169 note. Cf. 
also Cheyne £.B. article ‘ Javan’. Winckler later on altered his opinion, and 
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Yavani, i.e. the Heb. "3! Yévani (Joel iv 6)' gentilic of 1% Yavan which 
corresponds to the Greek “IdFwy, a term which primarily refers to the 
Greek settlements in Asia Minor, but from the Semitic point of view 
has a wider denotation, and can certainly cover such a colony settled 
in Cyprus. In Gen. x 4 Kittim (i.e. the Kitians, inhabitants of Kiti in 
Cyprus) is included among the ‘sons’ of Yavan. 

Further evidence that Sargon came into conflict with the Cypriotes 
is afforded by a statement in a list of his achievements that he ‘ subdued 
seven kings of Yatnana which is situated seven days’ journey into the 
midst of the western sea’. Indeed, he repeatedly refers to Yatnana as 
forming the western limit of his conquests.’ It is also interesting to 
notice that he tells us that he ‘caught the Ionians ( Ya-am-na-d), who 
are in the midst of the western sea, like fish’.® 

If, then, it was a Cypriote who was leader of the revolt against 
Sargon at Ashdod, and if the conquests of Sargon were actually ex- 
tended to Cyprus, what can be more plausible than the supposition 
that Cyprus may have taken an important part (perhaps the leading 
part) in organizing the revolt, and that 77 ‘7 3¥% in Isa. xx 6 is to 
be rendered (as Chwolson rendered it) ‘the inhabitant(s) of yonder 
island’, i.e. Cyprus? Another possible rendering of the Hebrew is 
‘this inhabitant of the island’, i.e. the individual Cypriote who fomented 
the revolt. If this latter rendering be correct, it would seem that 70 
is employed with some contempt, as it is in 739 {287 ‘this steward’ in 
xxii 15, with reference to Shebna who in all probability was leader of the 
Egyptian party in Jerusalem, and whose fall was very likely due to the 
catastrophe which resulted from his policy upon the occasion with 
which we are dealing. ; 

C. F. Burney. 


supposed that Yamani in our passage denotes a man from Yemen in South Arabia 
(cf. Musri, Melugga, Ma’in p. 26 note 1). This view, which is closely bound up 
with the theory of a North Arabian Musri, can scarcely be maintained in light of 
the evidence above cited. 

1 Yamani isin all probability the exact transcription of the man’s actual Canaanite 
designation "2}}, of which the proper Assyrian equivalent would be Ya-am-na-d. 
For the interchange of m and v(w) in Hebrew and Assyrian, cf. NW Mar- 
heswin = Warah samna; Evil-Merodach = Amel-Marduk. 

2 XIV 17; cf. 22; Pr. 16, 145, Pp. i 7, ii 4, iii 5, v 15, iv 43, 63. 

XIV 15, Pp. iv 346 
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THE JUDGE SHAMGAR. 


Wuat our Biblical dictionaries and commentaries are able to say 
about this man I do not wish to discuss or repeat (see Sayce in D. B. 
iv 475; Cheyne in Z. B. 4424 ff; Moore in C,C. on Judges 
104 ff; the same in S.B.O. Z. p. 59). Moore points out that some 
authorities of the Septuagint place Judges iii 31 after xvi 31, and thinks 
it perhaps not too bold to conjecture that this is the original position 
of the brief account of his exploit ; further that in v 6 Shamgar ben- 
Anath, with his foreign and heathenish name, was not a deliverer but an 
oppressor of Israel (Comm. p. 143). What the same scholar wrote in 
the Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc. 19, 159 f is not at my disposal. 

Now compare with these two points (Shamgar of Judges v as oppressor 
of Israel and the original place of the judge after Samson) the chrono- 
logical work published by Lagarde as far back as 1892 in the second 
part of his SeptuagintaStudien p. 21 fi. 

‘deinde iudicavit eos Aoth (= Ehud) ambidexter annis octoginta 
(Judges iii 30)... 

‘ deinde servierunt regi Semegar (= Shamgar) annis 20. hic occidit 
ex alienigenis in aratro boum octingentos viros et defendit filios Israel.’ 

Here we have a combination of iii 31 with iv 3, ‘twenty years’, and 
v 6 Shamgar as oppressor of Israel (servierunt regi S.). 

After the other judges the chronicler comes to Sampson :— 

‘Deinde Sampson filius Manoe . . . qui plus occidit in morte sua 
quam quod in vita sua. deinde Samera iudicavit eos anno uno. hic 
percussit ex Allophylis sescentos viros praeter iumenta et salvum fecit 
et ipse Israel. deinde pacem habuerunt annis xxx.’ 

This chronicle originated in the Vandalian Church of Africa in 
A.D. 463; see Lagarde, p. 44. 

But its statements are much older. 

The chronicler Q. Julius Hilario (or Hilarianus) writes in the year 
A.D. 397 in his Chronologia sive de mundi duratione (better title: de 
cursu temporum in Chronica minora, ed. Frick, Teubner, 1892, p. 164) :— 

‘Samson qui victis allophylis iudicavit annis xx. Mortuo eo iudicavit 
Semegar anno I. Post hunc fuit populus in pace . . . per annos xxx.’ 

As H. Gelzer has shewn (Sextus Julius Africanus ii 1 p. 125): ‘the one 
year of Semegar and the thirty years of peace are taken over from 
Africanus, 

The chronography of Africanus is lost, but just about the one year 
of Shamgar after Samson we are quite certain; see Gelzer, i p. 90, who 
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gives from Leo Grammaticus, Theodosios Melitenos, and Georgius 
Cedrenus the following list, going back on Africanus :— 


Leo. Gr. | Theodos. Mel. Georg. Cedr. 
20 20 20 
I I 
40 40 
30 3° 30 

Still more explicit is the statement of Syncellus (331, 13), that 
the Apostle Paul gives to the time of the Judges 450 years, which fill 
out the period from the year of the world 3902 to the first year of Eli : 
tis xpovov. Thus it is quite certain that 
already Africanus (+ after a.D. 140) placed Shamgar after Samson and 
gave one year to him. 

The one year is in agreement with Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, 
Ant. §197 Kai pera: totrov (‘lovdys = Ehud) Sadyapos (varr. Savdyapos 
Xdyapos, Sayapoopés, Sapéyapos, Sanagar) 6 zais aipeBeis dpyew 
év TO THs apyis Tov Biov. After Samson Josephus 
immediately goes over to Eli (§§ 317, 318). . Whether Julius Africanus 
was the first who placed Shamgar after Samson, and whether he was 
followed by Lucian—for it is Lucian’s recension of the Septuagint which 
has Shamgar after xvi 31—I do not know. When Moore writes: 
‘ Differences in the translation show that it (the verse on Shamgar) was 
not brought over to this place (xvi 31) from iii 31 in the G text, but was 
found Here by these translators or revisers in their copies of M’, I cannot 
see the cogency of the latter part of the conclusion. A reviser (say 
Lucian) may have read it in Hebrew at iii 31 and may have brought it 
over in his own Greek to xvi 31. As far as I know there is no copy 
which omits iii 31; even Lucian read the verse there, without év ra 
dpotporod:, which is an intrusion in the codex Alexandrinus. 

Our result is, therefore, that both modern assumptions about Shamgar 
were anticipated in the early Church; the one that his right position 
is after Sampson as early as in the second century by Africanus ; the 
other that Shamgar was an oppressor of Israel, in the fifth century, 
though in strange combination with his recognition as Judge. 


Es. NESTLE. 
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THE ACCENTUATION OF WAYYOMAR IN JOB. 


Wuat is the reason for the frequent occurrence of VOX" (accented on 
the penultimate) in Job? 

(1) The word is, of course, the pausal form of 8" (always accented 
on the penultimate), and seems to differ from it only as e.g. inguit from 
his verbis locutus est. Sometimes both forms occur close together, e.g. 
Gen. xviii 29, xxvii 36, xxxiii 5, xliii 29, xlviiig, Exod. ii14. A question 
or exclamation is introduced by ‘)8", the answer or rejoinder by 
WON", In Isa. vi 11 YON" has perhaps the effect of a guick reply. The 
pausal form invariably introduces ovatio recta immediately; in 19 
passages it is the first word in the verse. 

(2) This pausal form occurs 86 times in the O.T. excluding the n”px 
where it is found 37 times, making a total of 123 occurrences in the 
O.T. The distribution is varied. Apart from the n’px it comes 
oftenest in Gen.—z21 times. Kings is next with 15, Num. 11, Sam. 20, 
Judges 7, Exod. 6, Chron. 4, Deut., Jonah, Zech., Dan. 2 each, Joshua, 
Isa., Amos, Ruth 1 each. In the nx it occurs once in Ps., never in 
Prov., and no less than 36 times in Job. 

(3) The accent, in all books except the n’ox—and sometimes there 
also—is on the ultima. It is marked by ’Atnaéh 43 times prose and 4 
poetic ; by Zakép Gaddl 14 times prose; by Zakép Kat6n 12 times 
prose and 2 poetic ; by Segélta 8 times prose and 2 poetic ; by Rebia' 7 
times prose ; by SalSelet Gad6l 2 times prose; by Pazér 1 poetic ; by 
‘Olé weydréd 1 poetic. In these 96 occurrences the accent is on the 
ultima. 

(4) But in the following 27 verses in Job the accent is on the pen- 
ultimate, i.e. in precisely the same position as in the non; pausal form: 
iii 2, iv 1, vi I, viii 1, ix 1, Xi 1, xii 1, XV I, Xvi I, xviii 1, xix I, XX I, 
Xxi 1, XXii 1, xxiii 1, XXV I, XXVi I, XXVii I, XXiX I, XXXIV I, XXXV I, 
XXXvi I, xxxviii 1, xl 1, 3, 6, xlii 1. The form here always occurs just 
before Sép Pasfik, and the penultimate has Sillik. The preceding 
accent is always which according to Wickes p. 33 
note 25, and p. 75) should be Rebi&' Mugrash. 

(5) Can the received text be correct in these 27 passages? I am 
much indebted to the Rev. G. Margoliouth, of the British Museum, for 
some interesting facts as to the evidence of certain fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century MSS and early printed editions where the accent is 
usually on the ultima. ‘To this may be added the remarkable fact 
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noticed by Wickes (n’px ‘nyo p. 8) that in the Babylonian (supra- 
linear) punctuation the same accents are used in the nox as in the 
other books ; consequently the accent there also is on the ultima. 

(6) It would thus appear—I quote from Mr Margoliouth’s letter— 
‘that an examination of the point de novo is very desirable. A careful 
survey of the MSS and printed editions might lead to some interesting 
results’. Perhaps some reader of /.7.S. may care to go into the 
matter. It will be interesting to consult the Notes in Dr Ginsburg’s 
forthcoming edition for the B. F. B.S. 

Meanwhile I would ask whether, if the received text is correct, the 
unusual accent may not be due to metre and music. Final Pattah 
before a rolling RéS and a full stop is so naturally stressed as to give 
the word :Yo8" a second full accent, the effect gained being a ‘slow 
spondee’. On the musical character of Rebia cf. Wickes, chap. viii. 


H. F. B. Compston. 
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REVIEWS 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount. By GERavp FRikp- 
LANDER. (Routledge, London, 1911.) 


Taktnc the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ as the Charter of the Church, 
Mr Gerald Friedlander (Minister of the Western Synagogue, London) 
examines it in the light of the contemporary religious teaching current 
among the Jews, with the purpose of setting forth the relation of 
Christianity to Judaism and of suggesting ‘how the New Testament 


’ might be expounded so as to enable a Jew or Christian to read it 


with interest and perhaps with profit’. In his preface he lays stress 
upon the determined attempt of Albert Schweitzer to discredit the 
possibility of constructing a biography of Jesus ; and, taking it in con- 
junction with the thesis of Drews and J. M. Robertson, that Jesus never 
lived at all, he finds ‘in these days a turning-point in the history of 
Christianity’. As a defender of orthodox Judaism, he seems inclined 
to exploit, if not to accept, the findings of these critics of the Gospel- 
history, and to explain away many of its incidents as fictions because of 
their resemblance to such parallel incidents or myths as contributors 
to the collections of Comparative Religion have been able to produce 
from Jewish or pagan sources. Consequently he treats with scant 
regard Mr Claude Montefiore’s edition of the Synoptic Gospels and 
other writings which, regarded from other points of view, seem to do 
something to pave the way for the great reconciliation of Christendom 
and Jewry. Jesus is for him ‘the most involved personality of all 
mythology and legendary history’; and it is, therefore, futile for 
Mr Montefiore to ask the Jews to find in Jesus a prophet like one of 
the prophets. But the methods of Robertson and Drews appear to be 
singularly detached from the canons of historical criticism in general ; 
the first generation of Christians, who ex hypothesi involved Jesus in the 
mists of a new mythology, certainly knew or found a personality whom 
they thus involved, whatever gaps be found in the chain of extant 
evidence to-day ; and to-day there are unbiassed scholars like Clemen 
who have surveyed the present accumulation of more or less attractive 
parallels to such narratives as the Mockery of Jesus, without complete 
concurrence in the deduction that (for example) Jesus was ot mocked. 
It is difficult to rule out personal prejudice whether one is Jew or 
Christian, but it is perhaps legitimate to wonder if Mr Montefiore’s 
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books do not go deeper and matter more than the latest theories—or, 
since theory is by interpretation reflexion, the latest theses of those 
who deny that Jesus ever lived. 

But Mr Friedlander’s book is a real thing ; it is a genuinely Jewish 
contribution to New Testament exegesis. Most Christians regard with 
indifference the less drastic anatomizing of Old Testament Scriptures 
so long as the New Testament books are printed in one colour: this 
Jewish apologist knows just what Isaiah said, and knows that even the 
Sermon on the Mount has at best a dubious connexion with what 
Christians call the Sayings of the Lord. All things are double, one 
against another ; and the opposition promises to break down artificial 
and ephemeral limitations of outlook on both sides. Like Dr Schechter, 
Mr Friedlander takes a side and pleads for it more openly than 
Dr Schechter. Mr Montefiore would have Jews read documents which 
are Christian by adoption, and seems to take for mo/if out of Moses 
and Robert Burns, Sirs, ye are brethren—for a’ that and a’ that. In 
fact, Mr Friedlander, using apocalyptic literature which Dr Schechter 
shelves, is helping both parties to the real great controversy, Is Jesus 
alive ?—as distinct from the question, Did Jesus live ?—to draw nearer 
to the position which Mr Montefiore occupies already, 

One might cavil at some details in Mr Friedlander’s presentation of 
the evidence that the Sermon is based upon Jewish sources: there are 
necessarily many details, and the recurrent idea that the Jew has nothing 
to learn from this Christian document dogs the reader of his exposition. 
He is continually repudiating and correcting Mr Montefiore. The Chris- 
tians took over the Apocalyptic literature, and therefore Apocalyptic 
imagery must be taken at face-value and nailed to the counter as 
worthless. ‘Modern Christian scholars (he says) acknowledge that 
Jesus was mistaken in believing that the end of the world was imminent 
and that God’s kingdom was about to be inaugurated’; and again, ‘Much 
of the teaching of Jesus was conditioned by his firm belief that the 
existing human society was about to come to an end.’ But is it not 
legitimate to put in the fundamental axioms that God created this 
world of men and ordains the powers that be, together with the fact 
that the prototypes of the expected Judgement—the Flood and the 
Destruction of the Cities of the Plain—were directed against violations 
of God’s Gospel that mankind should increase and multiply upon earth, 
saving and getting life in God’s likeness by obedience to God’s com- 
mandments? Is it not just to say further that the peculiar sphere of 
God’s activity—provided distinction be drawn, as perhaps it must be 
drawn, for the sake of man to save him from familiarity—is the heart or 
soul or spirit of man, and that the supernatural is distinctively manifested 
in a man’s conversion or return to God ? 
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The originality of the teaching of Jesus is a dogma which can hardly 
be maintained except in quarters where the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha (in the widest sense), and Philo are ignored. Mr Friedlander 
is concerned to destroy it on almost every page of his book ; and it will 
be well for Christian apologists if they put aside this weapon of their 
armoury for good and all. It is a lath painted to look like iron, and 
the paint is likely to be washed off by fresh discoveries like Dr Charles’s 
dating of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, as essentially a 
Jewish pre-Christian document though it contains a spiritual conception 
of the Messianic Age. And though such dates be precarious, the book 
Ecclesiasticus and the writings of Philo are facts which are fatal to the 
sophism in its integrity. 

In his way—for the Christian reader often an unpleasant way—Mr 
Friedlander repeats the protest of Jeremy Taylor against the policy of 
the ostrich who hides his head in the sand. as est et ab hoste doceri. 
After all, we want to get as much as we can of Truth in general and in 
detail. 


The Jewish Religion in the time of Jesus. By Lic. Dr G. HoLLMAnn, 
translated by E. W. Lummis, M.A. (Philip Green, London, 
1909.) 

Dr HoLimann’s account of later Judaism is intended to be an 
introductory guide for the lay reader, and aims at exhibiting the decisive 
and fundamental lines of the subject as they have been determined by 
the investigations of Schiirer and Bousset. The Preface is dated 1904, 
and the German edition is part of the first series (Zhe Religion of the 
New Testament) of the Tiibingen Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher. 
After insisting upon the importance of the subject to ‘every one who 
wishes to understand Jesus or Paul or early Christianity in general’, 
Dr Hollmann surveys it in four chapters: I. The Unity of the [Jewish] 
Church and Distinctions within it; II. Doctrine and Piety in the 
Church; III. Popular Piety; IV. The Jewish Apocalyptic. His 
general verdict is that ‘the Jewish thought of God was intrinsically 
mean, for he was conceived in the image of a strict taskmaster’, whereas 
‘ Jesus gave the great and needful liberation from all religious frittering 
and futility’ ; but the somewhat rhetorical Conclusion, in which these 
phrases are found, hardly does justice to some of the passages quoted 
in the body of the book from Jewish writers such as ben Sira, the 
Apocalyptists, and Philo. And in spite of summary and conventional 
judgements which have little enough connexion with those primary 
authorities, this treatment of Judaism is, on the whole, less unsympathetic 
than one is accustomed to expect from most Christian theologians. 
Even so, Dr Hollmann’s general verdict and his casual pronouncements 
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do not seem to support his contention that a real appreciation of 
Judaism is an essential preliminary to the right understanding of 
Christianity ; and the contention is probably just. 

The translation reads like a good translation from the German, but 
the sentence ‘Greeks and Romans, /earned and lewd, all knew the Jews 
from their own point of view’, would surely suggest to a modern 
Englishman that the writer assumed the identity of learning and 
virtue. 


J. H. A. Hart. 


The End of the Law, by M. G. GLazesrook, D.D. (Rivingtons, rgr1.) 


THis volume contains the Warburton Lectures delivered by Dr 
Glazebrook in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel during the years 1907-1911. 
Following out the lines laid down by the trust, the author has aimed 
at presenting ‘the course of revelation to the Hebrews as a dialectical 
process, in which the questions are formulated by the experience of 
successive generations, and the answers are given by the prophets’. 
He would shew how each of these dialogues ‘ends with a final question, 
asked by the last generation of ancient Judaism, and answered, directly 
or indirectly, by Jesus Christ. The contention is that He, in whom so 
many diverse problems of human life find their solution, must be more 
than a prophet; and that He, upon whose person so many lines of 
human aspiration converge and find satisfaction, owes that central 
position in history to divine appointment’. 

After an introductory lecture the subject is discussed under the 
following heads :—Providence (Lectures 2 and 3), Personality (4 and 5), 
Sin, its nature (6), its cause (7), its consequences (8), Atonement 
(9), Sacrifice (10 and 11), and Priesthood (12). Despite the fact 
that so many and such wide topics are discussed within the limits 
of less than 200 pages, the writer has succeeded in presenting his 
material in a lucid and attractive form, without either wearying the 
reader by a bald enumeration of facts, or leaving him unsatisfied by 
a mere outline of the subject. The book is obviously intended, and 
admirably adapted, to appeal to a wider circle than that of theological 
students proper. 

As he traces out step by step the progress of revelation, the author is 
clear, stimulating, and suggestive. The part of his task which he 
accomplishes perhaps least satisfactorily is when he endeavours to 
formulate the final answers of the Christian religion to the problems 
raised by Judaism. Here his presentation of the teaching of Chris- 
tianity appears sometimes inadequate, at other times open to dispute. 
For example, Dr Glazebrook believes that the traditional doctrine 
of sin has been undermined as a result of modern criticism of the early 
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chapters of Genesis. ‘The Church of England is no better off than the 
rest, for her ninth article involves all the main elements of the anti- 
quated ecclesiastical dogma.’ (When did the Church ever formulate 
any dogma on this subject?) The Biblical doctrine of sin should 
therefore be re-examined. His conclusion is that no certain inferences 
as to the cause of sin can be drawn from our Lord’s teaching as 
recorded in the Synoptists, and that to learn ‘the mind of Christ’ in 
this respect we must turn to St Paul. 

But is there any possible justification for discovering in Romans vii, 
combined with 1 Cor. xv, St Paul’s ‘final teaching’ on the subject, ‘in 
which he gives up syncretistic theory, throws away all the traditional 
opinions, and starts on a new path’? It is here, nevertheless, that the 
author finds ‘the only satisfactory solution of the problem of sin’, and 
he laments the fact that the Church has failed to adopt it. 

Similarly, for Christ’s teaching as to the consequences of sin, he bids 
us turn away from ‘the Judaic eschatology’ of the Synoptic Gospels to 
‘the larger hope’ of St John, and the later Pauline epistles. But many 
will find it hard to follow him when he declares that in the epistles of 
the captivity St Paul is completely emancipated from ‘the hopeless 
horrors of the Jewish hell’, to a belief, whether clearly conceived or 
not, that ‘all men must in the end either be converted and forgiven, 
or else annihilated’. Nor is it obvious that this doctrine is ‘fully 
recognized’ in the Johannine writings. 


Communion with God: The Preparation before Christ and the Realiza- 
tion in Him, by DarweE.t Stone, D.D. and D. C. Simpson, M.A. 
(T, & T. Clark, rgrr.) 


‘THE authors define the purpose of their work as an attempt ‘to give 
a history of the search for God, and of God’s self-revelation, from the 
time when man’s conception of something beyond himself became 
living, and of such a kind that he was in conscious relation to it, until 
it found its climax in the Christian religion’, Part I of the book traces 
the preparation for Christianity in ideas outside revealed Hebrew 
religion ; Part II deals with the same subject within the sphere of 
revelation ; while Part III consists of New Testament illustrations of 
Christian communion with God. This last section, the authors explain, 
is reprinted from the article on ‘Communion with Deity’ in Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics: but the book as a whole is 
exposed to the criticism that it resembles far too closely an encyclo- 
paedia article to enjoy an independent existence. It is obvious, 
e.g., that such a subject as ‘Ideas in Indian, Savage, Greek, and 
Roman Religions, and in the Hellenic Mysteries’, cannot be adequately 
discussed in ten pages, and the writers would probably have been better 
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advised had they somewhat restricted the scope of their task. At the 
same time, the book is pleasantly written, and doubtless there are 
many to whom some such short presentation of the results of modern 
research will be welcome. 

‘ Jereboam’s moral government of the universe’ is a curious slip on 
p- 71, and a word (‘ period’ ?) appears to have dropped out on p. ro1, 
line rr. 

B. T. D. Smirn. 


APOCRYPHA. 


Evangiles Apocryphes. 1. Protévangile de Jacques, Pseudo-Matthieu, 
vangile de Thomas: Textes annotés et traduits par CHARLES 
MicuEL, Correspondant de l'Institut, Professeur 4 l'Université de 
Liége. 
Histoire de Joseph le Charpentier, WRédactions copte et arabe, traduites 
et annotées par P. PEETERS, Bollandiste. (Textes et Documents, 
Hemmer et Lejay. Picard et fils, Paris, 1911, pp. xl+ 255.) 


Tuis is the second French edition of the Protevangelium and a part 
of pseudo-Matthew which has come to my hands in the last few months 
It is conceived on a far more modest scale than that of M. AMANN, 
which I had the pleasure of describing in a recent number of this 
JournaL. M. Michel, so far as I can see, does not claim to have done 
more than reproduce the texts constituted by Tischendorf of the docu- 
ments which he edits.! He gives a short and clear introduction to each, 
and accompanies them with a French version and brief footnotes. The 
format is convenient, and the idea good: but it does not seem to me 
that the editor has brought much of his own to the work. Neither text 
nor translation is above criticism. In the case of the Gospel of Thomas 
the Latin text, which contains matter not in the Greek, should have 
found a place in this volume. The translation is not impeccable. In 
Protev. XVIII, where Joseph sees a group of labourers seated round 
their dish (oxdqy) and suddenly arrested in their meal, a wrong turn is 
given to the incident by the following text and version: ‘Je vis une 
huche et des ouvriers couchés (dvaxeipévovs) les mains dans la huche ; et 
ceux qui étaient en train de pétrir ne pétrissaient plus (of paoodpevor 
obx éuaccavro sic) et ceux qui étaient en train de soulever la pate ne la 
soulevaient pas (xai oi aipovres ov dvépepov), et ceux qui étaient en train 
de la porter leur bouche ne portaient pas of rpooépovtes 


' Some improvements, however, are introduced, e.g. in Thomas x 1 -yerovig 
for -yaviq. 
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orépatt abrav ob mpocépepov). Is it not clear that the writer is de- 
scribing a group of labourers at dinner, not of bakers at work? 

Another place, in which punctuation and rendering seem to me 
faulty, is the prologue to Ps-Matthew (p. 60): ‘Gratias agens Deo qui 
mihi dedit sapientiam in historiis adventus sui, ostendens plenitudinem 
duodecim tribubus Israel : “ rendant grace 4 Dieu de m’avoir donné con- 
naissance des histoires de son avénement, en me montrant la plénitude 
(des temps) pour les douze tribus d’Israél.”’ Here I have always sup- 
posed that the comma should follow Aistoriis, and that we should render 
‘who hath given me skill in histories, shewing the fullness (i.e. the full 
narrative, or perhaps the accomplishment) of His coming’, &c. It 
may be remarked that the occurrence of the words zm historiis and 
duodecim tribubus Israel in close juxtaposition, followed at once by 
In diebus illis erat in Ierusalem nomine Ioachim, &c., has a suspicious 
resemblance to the opening words of the Protev. Ev rais ioropias trav 

There is much to be done before a satisfactory edition of the Gospel 
of Thomas can be produced. Our earliest authority (a Latin palimpsest 
at Vienna) has to be deciphered ; nor is it to be supposed that all the 
extant Greek evidence for the text is known. ‘The relations of the 
subject-matter with Indian mythology have also to be investigated. The 
choice of the name Thomas for the author of the gospel at once suggests 
a connexion with India; the reading (Thomas) /smae/ita for Jsraelita in 
MSS of the Latin seems to me to demand careful consideration, in view 
of the connexion with the East which it, again, suggests. And the 
resemblances to Krishna legends noted by Meyer in Hennecke’s Weu- 
testamentliche Apokryphen must by no means be neglected. A future 
editor will, besides, need to gather all the narratives of Infancy-miracles 
which appear in anonymous mediaeval collections, as well vernacular as 
Latin. There are many stories which do not appear in our present 
texts of apocryphal gospels. M. Michel’s present edition of Zhomas 
has, as was said, the merit of convenience, and is useful as a first 
introduction to this very interesting text ; but it does not advance our 
knowledge of the subject. 

P. Peeters’s presentation of the History of Joseph the Carpenter is, 
again, convenient. He gives us on opposite pages fresh translations of 
the Coptic (Bohairic, with notes of the variants of the Sahidic) and 
Arabic recensions. In the Introduction he unfortunately confuses the 
Dean of Wells with his brother, Mr Forbes Robinson, whose admirable 
Coptic Apocryphal Gospels have naturally proved of the greatest assistance 
to him. I rather regret that he has not investigated what I take to be 
probably a late mediaeval Latin version of the History, by Alfonsus 
Bonihominis in the Vienna MS lat. 4739; it might prove to have been 
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an important factor in the introduction of the cult of St Joseph into the 
West. Iam not in a position to criticize Father Peeters’s work in detail ; 
but I am grateful to him for giving us the means of comparing the 
Coptic and Arabic forms of the History with ease. 

Just too late for Father Peeters’s edition has come an illuminating 
solution from Mr W. E. Crum!’ of a puzzle in the last chapter of the 
Arabic version. It is there said that four persons will be slain by Anti- 
christ—Enoch, Elias, Si/as (Schila), and Tabitha. Why Silas? Surely not 
because we read in the Acts that ‘it pleased Silas to remain there still’? 
Mr Crum tells us to read Sidy//a for Silas, and he must be right. We 
have then two pairs, of men and women. ‘The survival of the Sibyl to 
the end of the world, not recorded elsewhere to my knowledge (though 
we know from Petronius that in Trimalchio’s time she was still alive, 
though shrunk to the size of a grasshopper), is quite what we might 
expect. The mention of Tabitha is doubtless derived from the Coptic 


Apocalypse of Elias edited by Steindorff in which her contest with 
Antichrist is described. 


Les Actes Apocryphes del Apitre André. Les Actes d André et de Mathias, 
de Pierre et @ André, et les textes apparentés. Par J. FLAMION, 
S.T.L., Professeur au Séminaire de Bastogne. (Fasc. 33 of the 
Louvain University ‘ Recueil de Travaux publiés par les membres 
des Conférences d’Histoire et de Philologie’. Bureaux du Recueil, 
Louvain. Picard et Fils, &c., Paris, pp. xvi + 330.) 


In this very full, patient, and lucid study of the Acts of Andrew, 
M. Flamion (already known by his long series of articles on the Acts of 
Peter, published in the Louvain Revue ad’histoire ecclésiastique) has 1 
think succeeded in clearing a way through a very tangled mass of texts, 
which will be recognized by students as being in all essentials the right 
way. 
He begins by dividing his Greek and Latin material into two groups, 
Eastern and Western ; of the Western group the principal constituents 
are the Epistle of the presbyters and deacons of Achaia, narrating the 
Passion of the Apostle, the Latin Passion which begins with the words 
Conuersante et docente, and Gregory of Tours’ book De miraculis 
Andreae. The Eastern group comprises several Passions and also a 
complete account of St Andrew’s missionary journeys, ending with his 
Passion. This we have in three forms, a life by Epiphanius the monk 
(which needs to be re-edited), a panegyric known as the Laudatio, and 
another attributed to Simeon the Metaphrast. The Greek Passions 
include the Martyrium Andreae alterum in two texts, and another 
known as the Warratio. The Martyrium prius is more nearly related 

Zeitschr. f. NTliche Wissensch., 1911, p. 
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to the Western group. There is, besides, the fragment of the primitive 
Acts in the Vatican MS gr. 808. The above texts, with the exception 
of those by Epiphanius and the Metaphrast, have all been thoroughly 
well edited by M. Max Bonnet. It was also M. Bonnet who demon- 
strated that the Zfis¢/e is an originally Latin document, subsequently 
translated into Greek. 

The great number of the Greek Passions and Legends is accounted 
for by the fact that the founding of the Church of Byzantium was attri- 
buted to St Andrew, who ordained Stachys to be the first bishop there. 

The principal object of M. Flamion’s study is to determine the 
relation of these many documents to the original Acts of Andrew 
which were current in the third century, are mentioned by Eusebius 
and others, were included by the Manichaeans in their Corpus of 
spurious Apostolic Acts (rivalling and perhaps even displacing the 
Canonical Acts), and were eventually condemned by the Church 
Catholic. A secondary point is the settling of the relation of the 
famous legend of Andrew and Matthew among the men-eaters (the 
subject of Cynewulf’s poem) and of certain less well-known stories, to 
these same original Acts. A third topic is the character and date of 
the original Acts. 

The conclusions at which M. Flamion arrives may be summarized here. 
The Z/pist/e he considers to have originated among the exiles in Sardinia 
in the company of Fulgentius in the fifth century. It consists of two 
parts: the first (capp. 1-8), containing the dispute of Andrew with the 
proconsul Egeas, was composed, on the model of other Acts of Martyrs, 
to occupy its present place ; in capp. 9-15 an older source is employed. 
The Latin passion Conversante, which makes use of the Zfistle, was 
compiled in Gaul in the sixth century. Gregory of Tours, writing 
probably in 591 or 592, uses three sources—the Acts of Andrew and 
Matthew, the original Acts of Andrew, and the Latin Passion. 

Of the Byzantine documents the greater part are assigned to the 
ninth century. The Zaudatio, and probably also the Warratio, draws 
upon Epiphanius the monk, who himself wrote early in that century. 
The Metaphrast, whose production is the least interesting of all, uses 
both Epiphanius and Zaudatio. 

We have some few relics of the unexpurgated text of the original Acts. 
Parts of the Passion (in addition to the general course of the narrative) 
seem to be untouched, in particular the Apostle’s address to the Cross, 
which is best preserved by the Martyrium primum ; the meaning of it 
is brought out in a careful investigation on pp. 132 sqq. Then there 
is the important series of discourses preserved apparently intact in the 
Vatican MS gr. 808, discovered and published by M. Bonnet ; and, 
lastly the fragments preserved by Evodius of Uzala, in the Zpistola Tit 
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(see De Bruyne in Rev. Bénéd., 1908), and probably in an Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus (No. 851, which M. Flamion would claim for the Acts of 
Andrew). The character of the Acts, doctrinal and literary, is discussed 
on pp. 145-176, and the date and place of their composition on pp. 264—- 
268. They shew traces of the use of the Acts of John and Peter, and of 
an acquaintance with the thought of Plotinus: and our author assigns 
them, in date to the second half of the third century, and in place to 
Greece proper. ‘II n’est pas étonnant qu’un milieu intellectuel, comme 
était la Gréce 4 la suite de la fondation de l’Université d’Athénes, ait 
produit un amateur de rhétorique et de philosophie, capable de composer 
une ceuvre de ce genre’ (p. 267). 

This romance would thus, according to M. Flamion, be the fourth 
in the list of the great Apostolic novels. John, Paul, Peter would be 
its predecessors. As to its relation with Zhomas I find no opinion 
expressed. It seems not doubtful to me that, in view of M. Flamion’s 
discussion, I must withdraw my thesis of the Leucian authorship of 
these Acts ; but I am glad to find that he confirms the view that the 
Miracula of Gregory of Tours (apart from the opening and closing 
sections) have preserved better than any other document the narrative 
of the original Acts. Let me mention in passing that in the Chapter 
Library of Worcester Cathedral there is an interesting fragment of these 
Miracula in uncials, I suppose of the seventh century. 

In the last sections of his book M. Flamion treats of the Acts of 
Andrew and Matthias (Matthew), of those of Peter and Andrew, and 
some kindred texts. He shews that these have nothing to do with the 
primitive Acts. They belong to the same family as the;Conflicts of the 
Apostles preserved in Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and they were com- 
posed in a monastic miliew in Upper Egypt, somewhere about the year 
400. Our attention is called to an interesting fragment of the Coptic 
Acts of Andrew recently published from MSS at Paris and Leyden 
respectively, by von Lemm and Insinger. Little is said, somewhat to 
my regret, of the very startling Acts of Andrew and Paul, in which 
a scarabaeus—dixarpov, metamorphosed in our texts into a bird 8ixasos 
(avis Justa in Zoéga)—acts as a messenger for Andrew. 

M. Flamion’s book is the most valuable contribution to the study of 
the apocryphal Acts which I have seen since Schmidt's A/te Petrusakten. 
May we ask two things of him: firstly that he will republish in book- 
form his articles on the Acts of Peter (he may have done this, but I 
have not seen it), and secondly that he will undertake studies of the 
Acts of John and of Paul on the scale of the book before us ?? 


M. R. JAMEs. 
1 There are a good many ‘literal’ misprints: e.g. on p. 55, 391, 392 should be 
591, 592: on p. 186, 1. 8, Evodius should be Egeates : ‘Oxyrinchus’ and ‘ Apostels’ 
are also to be corrected. 
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Ascension a’ Isaie : traduction de la Version éthiopienne avec les principales 
variantes des versions grecque, latines, et slave. Introduction et 
notes par EucRNE TissERANT. (Paris, 1909. 4 fr.) 


Unper the direction of Professor Martin (of L’Institut Catholique de 
Paris) the Book of Enoch, the Story of Ahikar, and the Ascension of 
Isaiah have been published as Documents pour Etude de la Bible. 
The title and the contents of the series recall the saying that things are 
managed better in France, for in England the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s Bible does not contain so much as the statutory ‘ Apocrypha ’. 
Moreover, the editor of the Ascension of Isaiah, M. Tisserant, makes 
his grateful acknowledgements to his teachers not only in France but 
also in Jerusalem, and he records the fact that he has been enabled 
to spend three years on the special studies of which this book is the 
first fruits by the generosity of @uvre d’encouragement des Ctudes 
supérieures dans le clergé. And all the while—not forgetting Professors 
Martin and Dillmann—M. Tisserant confesses his indebtedness in gross 
and in detail to our own Dr Charles. 

Regarded as a thing in itself—and not as a symptom of the superior 
advantages of Catholic France—the book disclaims any pretension of 
being an original work. It is the editor’s first achievement, and he has 
used the ‘ excellent editions of Dillmann and Charles’ fully and with full 
acknowledgement. Where Charles and Dillmann agree he regards 
their result as a definite acquisition, and in debateable matters (for the 
most part) he follows Charles. A competent and useful performance, 
this edition of a document, the importance of which for the study of 
Christian origins is acknowledged, will provoke an eager interest in future 
proceeds of M. Tisserant’s researches. 


J. H. A. Hart. 


THE CREEDS. 


Creed and the Creeds. By J. H.Skrine. (Longmans, 1911.) 


In the Bampton Lectures for 1911 the reader will find much eloquent 
teaching, much deep thought, going down to the foundations of theology, 
many felicitous phrases, for which indeed we look to a mind so poetic, 
so richly stored, so loyal both to Christian verity and to Catholic 
religion. Thus it is with sincere regret that I find some of Mr Skrine’s 
arguments, upon which he lays most stress, unconvincing, and as they 
now stand misleading. Mr Skrine’s lifelong experience as a teacher 
has qualified him to commend the Apostles’ Creed to modern thinkers 
with whose difficulties he has such profound sympathy. But he has 
missed his opportunity because in his own words: ‘The enquiry 
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proposed into the religious value of formularies of belief and the credal 
principle which underlies them, became on its way something larger— 
the search for a ground of the soul’s spiritual endeavour which should 
be neither Church tradition nor private conscience, but should be both 
and more than both.’ In other words his aim is to furnish an instru- 
ment of research by which to test different ideas of creed, and then to 
apply the instrument in the discussion of the creed-making of the Church 
universal and the Church particular. 

Mr Skrine adopts the metaphor ‘ Life’ to express salvation, assuming 
that Life is a mutual self-adaptation of organism and environment, which 
in the higher region of moral and spiritual life culminates in self-sacrifice. 
Creed is an utterance of the inward faith, a confession with the mouth 
and also an instrument for deepening faith by a ‘form of sound words’, 
utterance and definition being complementary. But believing is more 
than knowing, and includes a self-giving to God in sacrifice of our 
thoughts, affections, and wills. 

Mr Skrine’s definition of faith is parallel to that of Bishop Westcott 
as including the activities of feeling and willing. But Bishop Westcott 
takes into account only the manifest energy of faith in our conscious 
life when he writes: ‘Faith is thought illuminated by emotion and con- 
centrated by will.’* On the other hand Mr Skrine speculates about the 
influence of faith on our subconscious minds, and calls it life, whereas 
even in that unexplored region of impulses and desires it would be more 
accurate to call it thought. As a matter of fact Mr Skrine, although he 
calls faith life, practically regards it as thought, because as we shall 
see presently he regards the continued existence of the departed as 
proved by our thought of them. Faith is life unto God. Does our 
belief in Immortality meet with the Divine answer which is the proof 
that it is true? 

We must measure life in the soul by the three signs of extension in 
time, extension in space, and intensity. Does our belief then in the 
immortality of a departed friend persist in time? Do the affections for 
the Dead survive? ‘If this love is not cancelled, if along the viewless 
unimaginable line, drawn and twined out of the stuff of that mystic 
ether of which all the web of the All is woven, there come and go 
vibrations that strike from heart to heart between Here and There, then 
the love-tie is not sundered and the loved one yet is. On the line of 
time my affections have life yet whole in them.’* It is possible. No 
thoughtful person, who has studied the evidence of telepathy between 
parted friends on earth, could doubt the possibility of transference of 
thought from the unseen world. But I fail to see how Mr Skrine can 


! The Historic Faith, Macmillan, p. 7. 
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prove anything by it, or what he means by the next paragraph: ‘ Do 
the loves towards our departed friends move in the home of a heart as 
outlanders from a stranger race, or are they given a welcome and 


-sistered there by the most gracious affections that are of the household 


of love? If so, then my affections have life in the measure of space.’ 
Assuming that the will to live on in mortal man is a fact of significance, 
he goes on to discuss how we may measure life in the soul in the 
dimension of intensity. He argues that the soul has an organ of know- 
ledge which is neither sense-experience nor intuition. This is herself, 
knowing the world by living to it, knowing God by living to Him. 

According to Mr Skrine the mystic is wrong about his ‘ faculty of 
suprasensuous immediate perception ’, which for the sake of a name he 
calls Intuition, because he denies the power of reason and the senses to 
inform him of the unseen reality, and postulates two worlds when there 
is only one, which we know consciously as regards the seen and sub- 
consciously as regards the unseen.’ I fail to see that he differs from 
the mystic except in the matter of names; for it is just as easy for the 
mystic to speak of the two regions as of two worlds, and Mr Skrine is 
constrained presently to use the term ‘ intuition’ in his own sense. On 
this he relies when he goes on to speak of belief in intercourse between 
two wills, one in the temporal, the other in the suprasensuous sphere. 
He quotes St Paul as conscious of wrestling against unseen evil wills, of 
Joan of France as conferring with her ghostly ‘Council’ among the 
trees. In the same sentence he also quotes soldiers in old Greece and 
new Japan who have ‘thanked the spirits of the past for championship 
in the battle of to-day ’, quoting lines from Tennyson’s Havo/d in which 
the king speaks of a vision of King Edward before a victory, and ends : 
‘the world has tales enough of revisitant forms dimly glimpsed in 
postures of aid over child or friend in danger.’ He compares the 
inward experiences of warning or encouragement in action which many 
men have felt from the days of Socrates, and advocates that we should 
ride out on private adventure expecting help from the Unseen. ‘We 
shall come back avowing that there went Another on our quest : a pre- 
sence in the dark barred a false path against us; a tender hand drew 
us aside to a generosity, a forgiveness, a loving-kindness ; our nerve was 
steeled for a peril by a touch of steel... or in a lonely wrestle of the 
reason we were not alone, there was again a dialectic of two souls, and 
ours sought a truth with his.’ 

If I rightly understand him Mr Skrine founds upon this experience 


1 On p. 100 he writes : ‘ We shall offer the surmise that this Intuition is a name 
for the soul’s capacity of experiencing fact by that part of its organism which 
extends, according to the metaphor, beyond the circle of the temporal order into 
the eternal order.’ 
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of intercourse with wills in the unseen world his argument for testing 
the truth of statements in the Creed about Resurrection, but it is extra- 
ordinary that he should mix up St Paul’s teaching on evil angels with 
Japanese and English beliefs in the influence of departed friends, and 
still more extraordinary that he should leave no room for the influence 
of the Holy Spirit of God Himself in warning and encouraging by 
mysterious influence, which all the saints confess, and which is far more 
to a soul than any influence of a human friend. Of such spiritual 
experience there is ample evidence all through the centuries, and it is 
a far more profitable line of argument for Mr Skrine’s purpose than 
these unverifiable speculations about intercourse with the departed. 


In the second part of his book Mr Skrine sets out to reconcile the 
theory of dogmatic with that of undogmatic Christianity. He attacks 
as not felicitous the metaphor that dogmas are defences of the faith. 
He prefers the metaphor of dialectic and raises the question, Would the 
Church have found the truth without the heretic? ‘Was it not in the 
dialectic, misgrown into a polemic between her and him, that the truer 
formulation was gendered?’ ‘The answer is ‘Yes’. The dialectic 
between the school of Lucian the Martyr at Antioch and Western 
theologians would have attained the vision of a Christ who was very 
God, which is safeguarded by the term omoousion, ‘of one essence’. 
What made feeling so high was the irreverence of the Arians in specu- 
lation and their pride in logic, whereas St Athanasius brought everything 
back to the test of prayer. If the Arian doctrine of the Person of Christ 
is correct, it is idolatry to worship Him. ‘Therefore the uninterrupted 
practice, the instinctive reverence, of Christian devotion was in itself 
a proof that the Arian theory was a novelty.'. Mr Skrine forgets the 
fact that St Athanasius did not invent or suggest the term homoousion, 
though he was always loyal to it. His description of the controversy is 
not in accordance with the evidence marshalled in recent books such 
as that of Mr Gwatkin.? He states eloquently the fact that the Catholic 
Faith put forward by the Clerics at Nicaea was accepted by the Populus 
in the council of the wide world. But he leaves out of sight the 
influence of St Hilary of Poitiers upon the Cappadocian Fathers, which 
helped to win acceptance of the Aomoousion in the last stage of the 
controversy. And the semi-Arian bishops like Cyril of Jerusalem who 
came over to the Nicene side and revised their Baptismal Creeds by 
the insertion of Nicene terms, had much to do with the final triumph 
of the Nicene formula in both Nicene Creeds at Constantinople. The 
leaders, as Mr Skrine would phrase it, lived their creed, and it brought 
them life, and the countless multitude did the same: ‘This should 


1 Four Discourses against the Arians iii 16. 
2 Studies of Arianism, Deighton, Bell & Co., 1900. 
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enable us to discern in the people’s assent to the Council’s pronounce- 
ment no mere secular movement manceuvred by the forces of nature or 
of statecraft, but a demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ * 

It is strange that Mr Skrine did not take the Apostles’ Creed at this 
point into his subject and shew how without any Conciliar pronounce- 
ment in its favour it has grown into its present form and been accepted 
as the baptismal creed of the whole Western Church. His only 
reference is unfortunate. The clause, ‘He descended into hell’, was 
not explained with mediaeval realism when it first came into use in 
Western Creeds in Pannonia and Aquileia. At the end of the fourth 
century Rufinus commenting on the clause in the Aquileian Creed said 
that it was implied in ‘He was buried’, and illustrated the meaning by 
quotation of Ps. xxii 15 ; xxx 9; lxix 2; xvi 11; 1 Pet. iii 18-20, &c. 
His reference to the preaching to the spirits in prison is not like 
mediaeval teaching on the Harrowing of Hell though it implies a 
reference to the primitive teaching which lay behind that tradition. 
Some writers of repute in our Church, e.g. Pearson and Hammond, 
have followed St Augustine, and explained that St Peter’s words had 
nothing to do with the descent into Hades, and that Christ by His Holy 
Spirit inspired the preaching of Noah. But it is not really necessary to 
bring in this thought of St Peter at all, or discuss what our Lord did in 
the unseen world. In Mr Skrine’s words: *‘ We teach our children to 
understand the clause as a parable of the reality of the death of Jesus, 
of His passage by a real dissolution of soul and body into the spiritual 
existence.’* By ‘parable’ I take it he means our reconstruction of the 
belief in Hades, no longer situated in subterranean depths, but still 
in the Unseen Universe, so that we still teach the fact which the 
first framer of the clause desired to express. In that case is it not too 
much to say: ‘We have reformulated the clause by allegory’, for we 
have not explained away the fact. In Dr Swete’s words: ‘It was the 
privilege of the Church of Aquileia to hand down to a remote age, free 
from legendary accretions, an Apostolic belief which affirms that the 
Incarnate Son consecrated by His presence the condition of departed 
souls.’ * 

Nor is Mr Skrine more successful in the argument based on the 
reform of extra-credal beliefs in a verbally inspired Bible and a six- 
days’ creation. On another page he uses the better word ‘theories’. 
The new theories do not destroy the old beliefs, for the Church has 
never been commited to any theory. Vincent of Lerins supplies the 
watchword which Mr Skrine is seeking when he bids: ‘So teach what 
thou hast been taught that when thou sayest things in a new way thou 


1 P. 149. 2 P. 155. 
3 The Apostles’ Creed p. 63. 
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mayest not say new things.’' This is the complement of Vincent’s 
famous definition of Catholic Faith to which Mr Skrine renders ample 
justice. Vincent did not expect theologians to mark time. His rule 
covers modern interpretations of the resurrection of the dead which 
assuredly differ widely from those of Rufinus or Bishop Pearson; but — 
it does not cover the extraordinary statement ‘that the Procession from 
the Son, momentous to the Churches as the article has been in history, 
is in the salvation of a soul of lesser moment, if of any moment at all’. 
Assuming that we explain the words to mean no more than Eastern 
theologians accept about a Procession through the Son, and that we 
frankly acknowledge misunderstanding about the insertion of the words 
in our Nicene Creed, the history of the belief in the hearts of the 
Populus of the West is really a romantic story, after Mr Skrine’s own 
heart, an inheritance from the profound teaching of the great Augustine, 
after all his wanderings, on the mystery of Divine Life. Mr Skrine 
ignores all that such theologians as Dr Milligan and Dr Moberly have 
written with vigour and earnestness on this thought as enriching our 
belief in the Ascension and the Atonement. Does not the Veni Creator, . 
that great hymn of the Western Church, help our salvation, that is the 
life of our souls, when it lifts up our thoughts to a Spirit who is through 
the Incarnate One, now Ascended, in deepest sympathy with our needs 
and sorrows ? 

With the Quicumgque Mr Skrine deals very fairly : ‘ Those who framed 
and accepted the formulary were not at fault in their logic, but in the 
assumption on which their logical process rested. ‘They thought—I will 
rather say, they thought themselves to think—that to believe a creed is 
to hold the faith. Then all was consistent : the damning clauses did not 
clash with the credal.’* ‘Truly a creed which instructs is not faith, but 
this creed carries its own explanation in words which are too seldom 
quoted : ‘The Catholic Faith is this—that we worship’, not that we 
define unduly in this long series of intellectual propositions. Our aim 
is to instruct men how to worship One God, revealed as the God of 
Love, whose revealed will is that all men should be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth, and that their faith should be their motive 
power in doing good, working by love. 


The last lecture, ‘Creed as Sacrifice, an Appeal’ to dogmatist and 
idealist to learn from one another, is full of beautiful thoughts that one 
is loth to criticize. Very characteristic is the following : ‘ Rock is not 
always a house’s best foundation ; it is the worst—in earthquake. Let 
us remember how for early symbolists the image to inspire was a thing 
of least fixity ; it was a ship riding a storm, the Wavice//a of the Church, 


1 Commonitorium xxvii. 2 P, 162. 
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of all things the most unstable, yet by waves the least to be overthrown ; 

for, like life, it masters nature by yielding, by obedience it makes the winds 

and waves obey it, persists in being by true response to facts that be.’* 
This is exactly true if understood of acceptance of new methods of 


explaining the old facts, but it must not be pressed to suggest that the 


ship of the Church is at the mercy of the storm. We have hope, ‘as 
an anchor of the soul’ (Heb. vi 19), that all reconstruction of beliefs 
will indeed reinterpret the Gospel in the Creed to a new age, without 
sacrificing its heart, the revelation of a life hid with Christ in God. 
There will be plenty of scope for that self-sacrifice for which Mr Skrine 
pleads so eloquently, sacrifice of shibboleths, of outworn and partial 
explanations, of prejudice which blinds the eye to new aspects of truth. 

The spirit of this suggestive book is so admirable that one is loth to 
criticize, save in the desire through dialectic to discover new truth as 
Mr Skrine himself teaches. The phrase of Caesarius of Arles is always 
to be remembered : ‘ Vera laus ornat, falsa castigat.’ 


_Enchiridion Symbolorum auctore HENRico DENZINGER. Editio un- 


decima quam paravit CLEMENS Bannwart, S.J. (B. Herder, 
Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1911.) 

Tuis standard book of reference has not been greatly altered 
since it was thoroughly overhauled by its new editor in 1908. From 
a strictly limited point of view it is an excellent summary of the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church on all subjects, beginning 
with the Apostles’ Creed and ending with recent decrees of Pius X 
against Modernism, and the report of the Biblical Commission on the 
historical character of the Book of Genesis. 

The Jndex systematicus enables the reader to discover at once what 
the Roman Catholic Church teaches on Revelation, the Church, the 
Godhead, Redemption, Justification, Consummation. The Jndex 
alphatbeticus enables him to look up the name of a heretic and find out 
why his teaching was condemned. There is also a convenient C/avis 
Concordantium to shew the variations in the numbering of the paragraphs 
in this new edition as compared with the old. The type is clear and 
the accuracy of the quotations has been tested again and again in 
revision. So far I can congratulate the editor on his success. But 
I feel that his own contribution to the history of the Creeds, in the 
opening section of the book which he has rewritten, shews an unfor- 
tunate limitation of view. He depends too much on the books of other 
Jesuit scholars, especially Blume and Brewer. Thus he quotes Niceta 
of Remesiana as an authority in the history of the Apostles’ Creed, 
under the name Nicetas without reference to recent publications on 


1 P, 210, 
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the subject, quoting Kattenbusch’s suggestion, which has now been 
withdrawn, that Niceta was a Gallican writer. He knows nothing 
of Dr Traube’s theories as to the form of the name of Priminius of 
Reichenau and his nationality. He accepts the theory which I put 
forward some years ago as to the origin of the Quicumgue vult, which 
has been carried much further by Dr Kiinstle, and prints the Creed 
among Symbola Anti-Priscilliana. But he rejects it in a note, referring 
to the ‘solid’ arguments by which Dr H. Brewer has claimed the 
creed for the pen of St Ambrose of Milan. Unfortunately Dr Brewer’s 
theory has been decisively rejected by critics of such eminence as Dom 
G. Morin, and cannot be said to hold the field. These short- 
comings do not, however, detract seriously from the value of the book 
as a collection of documents edited with scrupulous care. 


A. E. Burn. 


In The Creeds: their history, nature, and use (by the Rev. Harold 
Smith, Lecturer at the London College of Divinity: Robert Scott, 
1911) the author has, I think, attempted a task for which he is not 
qualified. I gladly recognize much that is good and useful in the book, 
though most of this is presented rather meagrely, like lecture-notes 
transcribed. But Mr Smith does not seem to me to have acquired an 
adequate knowledge of the history of the Creeds and the developement 
of Christian Doctrine, or of the meaning of the terms and the doctrines 
which he undertakes to expound, nor is he a safe guide to the exegesis 
of important passages in the New Testament itself, some of which he 
entirely misrepresents. More pains and space bestowed upon these 
subjects would have amply compensated those for whom, I presume, 
the book is designed for the omission of many pages which are devoted 
to a somewhat unintelligent polemic against certain Catholic beliefs and 
practices, which do not require discussion in such a book. I must not 
reproduce here my long list of details that call for correction. There 
is something more vital to the subject as a whole ; for Mr Smith under- 
takes not only to expound, but also to prove, the doctrines implied in 
the Creeds, and the only test of truth which he employs is that which 
is furnished by ‘texts’ of Scripture. He allows that ‘ criticism, whether 
textual, literary, or historical’, is necessary ; but in his use of Scriptural 
proofs there is scarcely any recognition of the results of the critical 
study of the Gospels of recent times, whether as to discrimination 
between various reputed sayings of our Lord as evidence of His own 
consciousness (I must deprecate, in passing, the common but singularly 
unfortunate phrase ‘self-assertion’ of our Lord), or as to developement 
of early Christian belief about Him. The Bible remains a collection of 
fragments of proof to be pieced together. It is deplorable that the 
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subject of the evidence on which Christian doctrines rest should still 
be treated on these lines. 

Ir is not so much ‘proof’, as the history of the Creeds themselves 
and exposition of the doctrine they declare, that Dr A. E. Burn has 
given us in his three little volumes in the series of ‘ Oxford Church Text 
Books’ published by Messrs Rivingtons (Zhe Apostles’ Creed 2nd ed. 1907, 
The Nicene Creed 1909, and The Athanasian Creed 1912). The results 
of Dr Burn’s minuteand prolonged research into the problems of the history 
of the Creeds are offered here in a form that is at once easily intelligible 
and attractive. And although he, too, cites without reserve sayings 
attributed to our Lord, in the Fourth Gospel, for example, which may 
well be the product of the evangelist’s theological reflexion and insight, 
rather than our Lord’s own words ; yet the general spirit of his treatment 
of the origin and developement of the doctrines of the Creeds is that of 
one who is in touch with modern points of view and does not seek for 
‘proofs’ where they are not to be found,’ and his exposition of the 
subject is enriched by quotations from those who have preceded him 
as expositors from the earliest times. And so the three books have 
a living interest and appeal, and any student would gain from them the 
kind of knowledge needed of Christian Doctrine and the Creeds. 

An entirely different method of treatment is adopted by Mr R. O. P. 
Taylor in The Athanasian Creed in the twentieth century (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1911), which is an attempt to shew the agreement 
between the thought of this Creed and modern theories of the universe, 
of personality, and of the relation between mind and matter. Mr Taylor 
does not concern himself with the history of the Creed, or with the use 
of it—except to deprecate recent proposals to discontinue public recita- 
tion of it; but he presents an able afo/ogia of its statements from the 
point of view of one who feels that he could not assent to its teaching 
unless he found justification for it in the conclusions and the tendencies 
of modern scientific investigation. ‘There is much that is timely and 
suggestive in his line of argument, and his book will no doubt be useful 
to many who feel the same constraint that he feels. I cannot, however, 
believe that the evidence for the Resurrection of our Lord or the details 
of the narrative of St Matthew are in any way confirmed by his fantastic 
speculation as to the manner of the Resurrection—a speculation based - 
on the belief that ‘matter is a mode of motion’, that ‘ the solidity of the 
body would disappear’ if the ‘particular kinds of motion [usual to it] 
were stopped or altered’, while the consequent release of energy would 
produce the ‘terrific display of light’ and the ‘shocks of earthquake’ 
which St Matthew relates. But this is the only instance I have noticed 
in which Mr Taylor allows his imagination such unrestrained licence. 

J. F. Beruune-Baker. 

1 His treatment of Gal. iv 4 and Jn. i 13 (Apostles’ Creed p. 73) is an exception. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism: The Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of St Andrews, 1907-1910, by JAMES 
Warp, Sc.D., &c. (Cambridge University Press, 1911.) 


Dr Warop’s former series of Gifford Lectures, on Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, established itself from the time of its publication as 
a classical work on the subjects with which it deals ; it became at once 
the standard authority for theologians interested in world-views suggested 
by uncritically exploited physical theory and until recently propounded 
with confidence by some of the few men of science who, when ‘ off their 
beat’, have indulged in cosmical philosophizing. This book, it will be 
remembered, was an endeavour to demonstrate spiritualistic, while 
refuting materialistic and agnostic, monism, and so to remove certain 
demurrers against theism. And it raised in the minds of its readers 
the hope that some day its author would find opportunity to supple- 
ment this critical essay by a constructive argument from spiritualism to 
theism. 

The honourable distinction of a second invitation to lecture in 
connexion with the Gifford trust gave Dr Ward this opportunity ; and 
we have recently received from him the desired sequel to his defence of 
spiritualism. Even those who have been aware of the great tasks to 
which Dr Ward has long been pledged, and who, like the present 
writer, look forward with a special longing to his future treatise on the 
theory of knowledge, will feel grateful to the University of St Andrews 
for having diverted him for a few years from work already in hand. 
For Zhe Realm of Ends reveals the thought of its author upon many 
deep theological problems: thought, the most of which has perhaps 
never before been imparted even to his pupils, who at least will welcome 
its publication with an interest which no other living writer could evoke 
in them. 

Before the appearance of Maturalism and Agnosticism the naturalistic 
theory had already become largely discredited even in scientific circles. 
We have certainly heard very little of it of late, save to its disparage- 
ment. The veiled materialism so common ten or twenty years ago has 
largely been cast off, and its repudiation has opened the way to theism 
for many minds previously inhibited from embracing it. From spiritualism 
to theism began to seem a small step, and theism was beginning to 
breathe freely after its long struggle. But as soon as the old foe was in 
retreat a new one appeared out of the very household of spiritualism. 
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Pluralism emerged to dispute the singularist implications of traditional 
theism, and so the alternative of atheism, or at least of the doctrine of 
a strictly finite God, was submitted to such as were regarding the step 
from spiritualism to theism as natural or inevitable. Atheistic pluralism 
did not appear recently for the first time, of course ; but in finding for 
itself an empirical basis and method it assumed a new strength and 
became formidable. Pluralism of the Hegelian type, again, has recently 
reasserted itself, with all its theological signification, in Dr McTaggart’s 
Some Dogmas of Religion ; and thus there has arisen the necessity to 
theism of a new apologetic. 

It is this rejuvenescent pluralism which Dr Ward confronts in his 
recent book. In pointing out its shortcomings he fully recognizes its 
strong points. Though an opponent of it, in so far as it excludes theism, 
he gives us perhaps the most persuasive and plausible statement of its 
claims that we have yet received. He shews us how much theism has 
to learn from it, and how it can thereby strengthen its own position. 
Thus, in his early chapters he convicts the old ‘absolutist’ theism of 
an inevitable tendency towards acosmism, and repudiates the identifica- 
tion of the theist’s God with the philosopher’s ‘Absolute’. He inci- 
dentally has much to say of the Personality of God and of the notion 
of creation, which it will behove the theological student to read and 
mark. ‘These passages alone are a contribution to English philosophy 
of religion of the greatest value ; for whereas this department of theology 
has not of late been largely enriched by first-rate work from the theistic 
side, though it has not infrequently been used as a playground of 
dilettantism, the serious student has now access to the matured and 
deep thought of a master in most branches of philosophy upon many 
difficult theological problems. 

As contrasted with absolutist systems, pluralism, as Dr Ward em- 
phasizes, possesses the advantage of generally setting out avowedly 
from experience—from concrete actuality. This is indeed the only 
point of departure in philosophy, whether it be avowed or veiled. 
Pluralism pursues the ‘historical’ method, not that of the abstract 
sciences. The return to the ‘historical’, in the broad sense of that 
word, the importance of which has of late been emphasized by writers 
such as Rickert and Windelband, is characteristic of present-day 
idealism ; and it may be hoped that a foundation is thus being laid for 
a fuller recognition by philosophy, in due time, of the historical in the 
narrower and usual sense, which from the time of Kant has tended to 
be ignored. It is in this direction we are to look for a corrective to the 
‘symbolism’ of much current theology, and for a more adequate con- 
sideration of the claim of Christianity to supplement rational theology 
by concepts derived from the implication of alleged historical events 
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which, if actual, are fraught with metaphysical significance. This, how- 
ever, is by the way. 

It is another advantage of pluralism that it accounts, more readily 
than can theism of the traditional kind, for the non-teleological in Nature. 
The contingency of the world, from the pan-psychical point of view of 
pluralism, seems to be the inevitable outcome of a society or multiplicity 
of graded spiritual beings. At the same time we can understand the 
gradual elimination of contingency through the search for a common good 
on the part of beings possessed of diverse interests and pursuits. The 
theory also well explains evolution—in the sense of epigenesis. But 
in pluralistic systems the kingdom replaces the king, and amongst 
other difficulties which beset pluralism are those of accounting for the 
initial state of the world, and for the conspiring together of its monads 
to realize an intelligible organic whole which suggests the presence from 
the first of an underlying unity. ‘ For these facts the theistic hypothesis 
furnishes an adequate explanation, and so far no other or better is 
known or even wanted’ (p. 268). 

The second part of Zhe Realm of Ends, dealing with theism, will be 
of even greater interest to theologians than the first, which is almost 
entirely concerned with pluralism. Lecture XI treats more fully of the 
idea of creation, of which something had been said near the beginning 
of the volume. Lecture XII, on the cosmology of theism, is full of 
interesting matter. One can only wish it had been longer and had 
dealt more fully with the pan-psychical or monadistic theory of ‘things’ 
or natural objects, which in their phenomenal aspect are but con- 
ventionally isolated fragments of the external world, and can be made of 
greater or smaller number either by our mental or by our manual manipu- 
lation, whereas ontologically they are societies of monads, each monad 
and each society being an ‘individual’ with existence-for-self. Perhaps 
partly on account of the difficulties which such a doctrine of ‘things’ 
presents, some spiritualists, following Berkeley, recognize only the 
existence-for-self of other human beings and not that of ‘things’, which 
they regard as mere sense-symbolism maintained by the Deity. But 
these idealists arbitrarily violate the continuity which obtains at least 
from man to amoeba. The realistic view of pan-psychism is free from 
this arbitrariness, and is in many ways so attractive that one cannot but 
desire its presentation to meet to the full all the difficulties common 
sense may find apparent in it. It is pleasant, for instance, to think 
with Prof. Royce of natural objects, such as streams and stones, as 
other finite beings ‘who are, so to speak, not in our own social set, and 
who communicate to us, not their minds, but their presence’ ; that it is 
because of diversity of time-span between them and us that we cannot 
hold communion with Nature as with our fellows ; or that ‘we have no 
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right to call the other tongues with which Nature speaks, barbarous, 
because, in our evolutionary isolation from the rest of Nature, we have 
forgotten what they mean’. 

When confronted with the interpretation of evolution, pluralism and 
theism, says Dr Ward, seem hopelessly to diverge. ‘For theism, as 
ordinarily understood,’ evolution is literally the mere unfolding or 
expansion of what is implicitly present from the first: in creating the 
world, God is held to know and ordain all that from our temporal 
standpoint is yet to be. . . . Creation in reality is once for all and for 
ever complete: it is not only a fotum simul but it is a tolum sempiterne : 
a nunc stans in which all the past and all the future alike eternally 
exist. .. . To the pluralist, on the other hand, as we have seen, the 
so-called evolution of the world is really epigenesis, creative synthesis ; 
it implies continual new beginnings, the result of the mutual conflict and 
co-operation of agents, all of whom, though in varying degrees, act 
spontaneously or freely. For the pluralist, in short, these agents are 
themselves creative . . .’ (pp. 270-271). 

The ‘freedom’ of the creature involved in the pluralist’s conception 
of evolution is, in its highest form of human free-will, defended by 
Dr Ward against various objections from determinism. Lecture XIII 
exposes some of the psychological fallacies involved in deterministic 
arguments, and finds in a reductio ad absurdum of sensationalism and 
associationism—into whose toils even intellectualists sometimes fall 
when arguing against free-will—‘an indirect proof of the reality of that 
self-determination which we directly experience’ (p. 291). 

The reality of human self-determination, it is next argued, is incon- 
sistent with complete divine foreknowledge of the voluntary action of 
finite beings. Here we come upon one of the respects in which God 
must be regarded as ‘finite’* if we abandon the singularism and 
absolutism of much theistic theology in exchange for the relative 
pluralism which empirical knowledge forces upon us. But such limita- 
tion, inasmuch as, from the theist’s point of view, it is self-limitation, is 
at once a revelation of God and a mark of His perfection. This view 
has, of course, often been adopted by individual theists, such as those 


1 Royce Studies of Good and Evil pp. 230, 232. 

2 i.e. in the absolutist sense. 

* As Dr Ward remarks, the phrase ‘finite God’ should not be accepted by 
theistic from non-theistic writers. For the theist ‘finite’ does not imply that God 
is one monad amongst the rest, for he holds that God is transcendently supreme, 
not dependent or imperfect. ‘ Finite’, in this connexion, simply implies a protest 
against the identification of God—through ‘ oriental servility and @ priori speculation’ 
with an Infinite and Absolute ‘that leaves room for no other and can brook none’, 


and, beyond everything, means nothing. 
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whom Dr Ward quotes, and is now increasingly commending itself to 
theologians. 

It is in the self-limitation of God and the reality of human self- 
determination that Dr Ward finds the only key to the problem of 
moral evil—the crux of theism. He has little patience with any form 
of doctrine of ‘original sin’ or of a Fall. Physical evil, he would 
explain, similarly to Martineau and others, as a consequence of the 
mere finiteness and determinateness which belongs to created being 
and which has often been miscalled ‘metaphysical “evil”’. Short of 
allowing that some physical evil may be of the nature of the by-product, 
i.e. the ‘consequently’ but not ‘antecedently’ willed outcome of 
a definite world-order, Dr Ward’s theodicy seems essentially to agree 
with Martineau’s and that which the present writer has advocated ; 
these presentations are now superseded by the masterly treatment the 
subject has received in Zhe Realm of Ends. 

In connexion with theodicy, pessimism and optimism are discussed, 
and one lecture deals with theories of a future life. In Lecture XIX 
we are brought to the all-important question of the relation between 
faith and knowledge, and the author’s position with regard to this 
problem is an interesting one. Rationalism, we knew beforehand, 
would not be the attitude of Dr Ward; but whether he would seek 
for such epistemological justification of religious faith as faith can enjoy 
by assimilating faith as closely as possible to ‘ knowledge in the broader 
sense’, to that ‘probable knowledge’, whose necessity is always 
contingent, of which ‘ science’ consists ; or whether he would dissociate 
faith as much as possible from theoretic admixtures, like the value- 
philosophers, the advocates of ‘will to believe’, and the pragmatists, 
remained to be revealed. Perhaps at bottom there is not a fundamental 
difference between the statement that probability is the guide of life 
and the statement that experience consists in becoming expert through 
experiment. At any rate all science rests upon theoretically inde- 
monstrable belief, and belief and faith, however they may be grounded 
or motived, are much the same. Yet there is a difference between 
relying on the principle of uniformity, for instance, and on scientific 
inductions and forecasts, because they have been found to hold, and 
arguing from the reality of desires to the truth of dogmas, even though 
the rationality of the world be accepted. The latter kind of reliance 
would seem to be more precarious, however rational the desires. And 
though the prudence, based on probability of the scientific kind, advo- 
cated by Butler and other apologists, is not perhaps religion, as 
Dr Ward says (p. 418), it does not seem, once the implied element 
of desire to be on the safer side is eliminated, and its strictly intellectual 
aspect alone considered, to be very far from religion; it does at least 
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seem to be a reasonable foundation from which faith may make its venture, 
a partially theoretic basis for belief which can easily and naturally trans- 
form itself into religious faith by the putting on of emotional colouring, 
and a basis to which the man of scientific bent will tenaciously cling, 
as affording to his religious belief something of the solidity which he 
regards his science as possessing. It is at this point, for the first time, 
that Dr Ward’s book inspires me with qualms as to any cherished 
philosophical conviction of my own ; for I must confess to a deep-rooted 
opinion that, on its intellectual side, religious faith has much in common 
with the element of belief underlying all scientific ‘knowledge’ or 
probability, and that, in the hidden presupposition which can confer 
‘necessity’ upon scientific knowledge, we have the common root of 
science and theology. 

If, from this point of view, we are ‘still in the region of knowledge widely 
understood’, I, for one, should glory in the fact, and be prepared with 
a lighter heart ‘to ascend to something more systematic’, and thereby 
become ‘entitled to talk of practical reason and rational faith’, in case 
I found it less easy to breathe in the higher and—I venture to think— 
thinner atmosphere. 

But under Dr Ward’s guidance, and perhaps under his alone, as 
contrasted with that of the thorough-going pragmatist or of the stickler 
for a purely practical foundation for faith, I feel that I can perform the 
ascent without serious misgivings. Once granted that the idea of God 
is regulative for reason as theoretical, as well as a postulate of the reason 
as practical, and that ‘the theoretical demand for the ground of the 
world, . . . as well as the practical demand for the good of the world, is 
met by the idea of God’ (p. 423), arguments based on the practical 
obtain some purchase which they would seem otherwise to lack ; for 
from value-judgements, unless existential truth be first surreptitiously 
imported into them in the disguise of ambiguous terms, existential 
propositions cannot be derived ; while they would seem to be essential 
for reasonable faith which, though logic cannot engender it, logic needs 
must criticize. 

If this notice shall call the attention of theologians to what is surely 
the most solid contribution to the philosophy of theism that has 
appeared for many years, and has hinted at the richness of the contents 
of the volume, it will have served its purpose. An adequate account of 
its argument is incompatible with brevity of treatment, and criticism 
must be looked for from the pens of students whose convictions upon 
practically all the issues discussed in it differ from those of the present 
writer, which, though independently arrived at, are confessedly weak 
echoes of those of Dr Ward. 
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Problems in the Relations of God and Man, by Ciement C. J. WEBB. 
(James Nisbet & Co., London, 1911.) 


Tuis volume consists of eight lectures, delivered by the author in 
Oxford, dealing with the three antitheses of Reason and Revelation, of 
Nature and Grace, of Man and God. 

The writer’s style and the mode of treatment of his problems make 
the book as pleasant to read and as easy to understand as a philosophi- 
cal work ought to be ; and it possesses in a marked degree the higher 
graces of modesty of tone and deep religious feeling. We cannot but 
be glad that Mr Webb overcame the reluctance which he tells us he felt 
to publish his thought. 

The relation of revelation to reason is first discussed. ‘These are 
shewn not to be separate or independent sources of religious truth ; for 
revelation must be addressed to reason, and reason is the only possible 
judge of the credentials of revelation. ‘The author goes on to maintain 
that what reason reaches cannot be unrevealed ; that knowledge of God 
against His will is impossible: and he apparently means by this latter 
statement not merely that God allows reason to discover Him, but that 
the discovery of Him by reason is chiefly due to the activity of God. 
In asserting that our activity is ‘due to the operation of God in 
ourselves’ (p. 39), Mr Webb does not make it quite clear whether he 
merely means that our reason is God’s gift, or that our reasoning is but 
God’s working in us. A little further on, however, we gather that the 
former alternative is intended, since we are told (p. 48) that reason 
is the apprehension of revelation and revelation the content of reason. 
To draw a hard and fast line between revelation and reason, or between 
revealed truth and truth acquired by reason, is indeed impossible, and 
the distinction usually drawn between them perhaps merely indicates 
that the divine activity with which our reason co-operates has now been 
more and now less pronounced ; but to assert that there is xo reason in 
religion without revelation appears to obliterate the vague distinction 
altogether and to imply that all human knowledge whatsoever is revela- 
tion. Ina sense this is true, in that God made the world upon which 
our reason exercises itself. 

In the second lecture we are given an interesting investigation of 
various historical forms in which the antithesis between revealed and 
natural religion has been developed ; and these again are shewn to be 
faulty. 

Revelation to human reason does not exhaust the activity of God 
towards man ; He imparts grace as well as truth. Accordingly, in the 
second part of his book Mr Webb deals with ‘ grace ’ and its antithesis 
‘nature’. He successfully combats Kant’s one-sided view of religion 
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which would make ethics to be its primary element, as also that philo- 
sopher’s elimination of grace as inconsistent with ethical demands. But 
in so far as grace is identified by Mr Webb with a ‘ spiritual environ- 
ment of the soul, consisting in social and personal influences to which it 
responds by conscious acts, and making for good’,' he would seem to 
be forsaking the usual theological position through a desire to be as 
conciliatory as possible to Kantian thought. 

While treating of grace and nature Mr Webb offers some discussion 
of ‘original sin’ and raises the question whether this can be con- 
ceived as a counterpart to ‘grace’ as just described : as identical, that 
is, with the evil influences of social environment. Original sin has been 
diversely interpreted, but never in this sense ; though the obvious fact 
that ‘social heredity ’ is a potent factor in the propagation of actual sin- 
fulness has been emphasized sometimes by theologians. The question 
does not therefore seem worth raising. Mr Webb himself rejects such 
an identification and takes ‘ original sin’ to denote the solicitation of 
the lower nature ‘ proleptically conceived of as sin’. Original sin being 
thus divested of the characteristic of ‘sin’ proper, which Kant, here in 
agreement with the trend of ecclesiastical thought, retained as essential, 
the expression seems to serve no other purpose than to indicate the 
psychological fact that some natural impulses, the gratification of which 
in certain circumstances is to be condemned by the developed moral 
consciousness, happen to be pleasurable ; and in doing so to envelope 
the fact in insinuated falsehood. And as this fact is of no special 
import for either theology, or philosophy, or ethics, one is at a loss to 
understand why a notion which admittedly owes its traditional signi- 
ficance to ‘proleptical conception’ needs to be cherished or to be 
introduced into a philosophical discussion of the relation of grace to 
nature. 

It is in the last portion of this book, dealing with God and Man, that 
the weightiest questions are raised. 

The conception of God as ‘ finite’ in the sense given to that term by 
anti-theistic pluralists, such as Dr McTaggart, is, Mr Webb convincingly 
contends, impossible for religion. We may agree, further, that Aristotle’s 
God, though in a strict sense personal, is no more able to satisfy religious 
needs than the God of the pantheist. That the Trinitarian conception 
of God best satisfies the requirements of both philosophy and religion 
we would also grant, though not in virtue of the interpretation (sketched 
on p. 233) which it received at the hands of St Augustine and certain 
Schoolmen, containing perhaps as much fancy and rhetoric as philosophy. 
But when Mr Webb seems to verge towards acosmism, when in his 


' P. 121. The italics are mine. 
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criticism of opponents such as Dr Rashdall, to whom he especially refers, 
he contends that God’s consciousness may be said to include ours, he 
would seem to be either using words in an unnatural sense or adopting 
a dangerous position. Granting that language necessarily figurative 
may mean something: granting there is a sense in which we may truly 
say that ‘God is in us and we in Him’, it must at least be maintained 
that a finite being’s experience or conscious process, as it is for him, 
cannot conceivably be identical with that conscious process as it is for 
God, any more than it can be identical with the same conscious process 
as it is for another finite being. We may even speak of God, with 
Mr Webb (p. 253), as ‘ the one all-comprehending Reality ’ ; but whether 
we shall mean at all the same thing depends on the precise significance 
we attach to the vague word ‘ comprehending’. To say that God is the 
‘ ultimate reality’ is not the same as to say that He is ‘ the whole of 
reality’. The former expression could, if I am not mistaken, be adopted 
by theists such as Dr Rashdall, who insist on distinguishing between 
God and the Absolute ; the latter could not, because it is the unequi- 
vocal assertion of acosmism, involving the denial of human self- 
determination and rendering theodicy superfluous or impossible. 
Similarly it is useless, in connexion with theodicy, to press the state- 
ment that Christianity regards man as ‘made one with God’, or 
humanity ‘with its pain and suffering and morality . . . as falling within 
the divine life’, while in the same breath we add that Christ ‘knew no 
sin’, as His own individual voluntary act. This negative truth has no 
element of meaning in common with the statement that He was ‘made 
sin forus’. We need not wish to make the quest of religion a light 
task by adopting ‘ the easy course of finding God in things just as they 
stand’ (p. 257), while we protest against the inclusion of our individual 
experience in that of God in the sense that the two are ever identical, 
or against the confounding of the figurative and ethical sense of a phrase 
with an ontological meaning. What is called (p. 258) ‘inwardness’ of 
human life or experience ‘to the divine life’ is obviously ethical ; not 
ontological identity: Mr Webb, indeed, says it ‘remains a mere un- 
realized ideal’. Similarly, when the poet speaks of our wills being ours 
to make them God’s, all that he can mean is that we may come to 
will as, or what, God wills—the same objects ; not that our volition, as 
the conscious process taking place in a human ‘centre of experience’ 
can become identical with volition of which the subject is God. 
Similarity of content between two experiences, though we speak of it as 
‘oneness’, is vastly different from identity of the experiences—a 
conception as impossible and self-contradictory as can be. The same 
confusion lurks in the sentences (p. 278-279) : ‘ “Personality” is some- 
times regarded as something which divides one person from another, but 
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the more we suppose a consciousness immersed in itself, incapable of 
relating itself to others through a common object of consciousness, the 
less we should call that consciousness personal .... Again, within the 
limits of humanity, we should call those “ great personalities ”, not who 
were most shut up within a world of their own—these would rather be 
madmen or idiots—but those whom we should call men of universal 
genius, as Plato or Shakespeare or Goethe, in whom we find the least 
eccentricity, the least restricted capacity of sharing the thoughts and 
feelings of others.’ Here to ‘share the thoughts and feelings of 
others’ means to think the same objects and to be similarly affected 
in feeling ; it does not mean ‘to be the same subject of the same con- 
scious process in time’. Personality does imply—whatever else it may 
mean—existence of a subject of experience metaphysically distinct from 
other subjects and owning an experience which is unique. In this 
sense at least persons are individuals ; and such individuality is com- 
patible with inter-communion, communication, and ‘ sharing ’—in one 
sense—of thought and feeling. 

If I have not misapprehended the drift of Mr Webb’s thought, he 
would seem to have minimized the essential and experiential truth 
conveyed by the term ‘ individuality ’ as predicated of ‘ personality’, and 
to have involved himself, by over-emphasis of the ‘ comprehensiveness’ 
of God, in the same acosmic tendency into which absolutist theism has 
shewn a chronic tendency to relapse. I only wish that, in calling 
attention to points on which I differ from him, I may not seem to have 
fallen below the standard of courtesy to opponents which he has set in 
the book I have ventured to review. 

F, R. TENNANT. 


CODEX 6 OF THE GOSPELS AND CODEX 0 (DEUT. 
AND JOSH). 


The Four Gospels from the Codex Veronensis (b), being the first complete 
edition of the Evangeliarium Purpureum in the Cathedral Library 
at Verona, with an Introduction descriptive of the MS, by E. S. 
Bucuanan, M.A., B.Sc. (Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. vi.) 
With two Facsimiles. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911.) 


THE edition of f, (Codex Corbeiensis), already prepared by Mr Buchanan 
for the same series, and published in 1907, has been followed at no 
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great interval by an edition of 4. The previous reports of the readings 
of f, had been so seriously conflicting that Mr Buchanan was able to 
perform a valuable service to New Testament textual criticism, and the 
study of the Latin versions in particular, by giving us the exact text of 
the MS. Those who have used the edition of 4 by Bianchini (1749), 
and the still larger number who have employed the reprint ofthat 
edition in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, tom. xii, have been accustomed 
to place reliance on it, from the point of view alike of accuracy 
and of completeness, and not altogether without justification. But 
Mr Buchanan’s care and good fortune combined have completely 
antiquated the work of Bianchini. For not only has he been able to 
decipher two new leaves and some additional verses, entirely unrepre- 
sented in Bianchini, but in several important passages he has found that - 
what has been supposed to be the original writing is actually written 
over an erased form of text, which has decided claims to be more 
primitive in character, and this fact must affect our estimate of 4 as 
a whole. The new passages, first published in this JouRNAL for July 
1908, are St Mark xiii 7-10, 22-27, xiv 24-42. In St Luke, especially 
in chapters ix, xi, xxii, and xxiii, a skilful corrector has substituted 
Vulgate readings for the original readings of 4, and the recovered 
readings are sometimes of very great interest ; for example, Ixxii (x 1, 17), 
ab inimico (xi 4). Our warmest gratitude is due to Mr Buchanan for 
this exact edition of 4. It was particularly important that a MS like 4, 
occupying as it does a central position among Old-Latin authorities 
for the Gospels, and representing, in Prof. Burkitt’s opinion, the 
type of text employed by St Jerome as the basis of his revision, 
should have been chosen by Mr Buchanan, whose accuracy is now 
well known. 

It is a pity that one cannot give quite the same commendation to the 
whole of the Introduction. It is possible that Mr Buchanan may be 
able to justify his use of the word ‘ Evangeliarium ’, of a copy of the 
four Gospels, but the present reviewer’s impression is that it is regularly 
used in the same sense as ‘ Evangelistarium ’, of a Gospel lectionary. 
Page viii, line 18, contains the misprint ‘continued’ for ‘ contained’. 
Much of the introduction is excellent and valuable, but a more minute 
knowledge of Latin orthography would have brought about greater 
reserve on pages xii and xiii. Mr Buchanan does not appear to know 
that the following spellings are much better than the others he has 
coupled with them : puplicanus, scribturis, iaituno, depraecabantur, extin- 
getur, sallietur (undoubtedly right), spungia, coniuncxit, uncxisti (these 
two frequent on stones of all periods), av/a (undoubtedly right), Aarenam 
(undoubtedly right), Aabvaham (probably right, certainly widespread, 
and selected by Westcott and Hort for their Greek Testament), holus 
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(undoubtedly right, confirmed by stones and good MSS everywhere),’ 
praegnate (undoubtedly right). One at least of the ‘conclusions’ on 
p. xxii is untenable. Mr Buchanan seems to be unaware that even the 
church of Rome itself in St Gregory’s time used both the Old-Latin and 
the Vulgate, and Verona was not bound to follow Rome in matters of 
Biblical text even then. 


A. SOUTER. 


The Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua, by Henry S. 
SanveErS. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1910.) 


As Mr Sanders reminds us, the story of the four Biblical Greek MSS 
in the Freer collection is a tale which has often been told. He is to be 
congratulated on the publication in 1910 of a full collation of the first 
of them, which contains the Books of Deuteronomy and Joshua, with 
a discussion of its history, palaeography, and textual value. This has 
been followed almost at once by the publication of a complete facsimile 
edition of the MS. And yet he tells us that he could only commence 
the work of deciphering the text in December 1907. 

There is some doubt about the exact date of the manuscript. The 
editor is inclined to place it early in the fifth century. The experts of 
the New Palaeographical Society, who have published a plate from the 
MS, assign it to the sixth. At any rate it can hardly be later than that. 
An uncial MS of the Books of Deuteronomy and Joshua of the fifth or 
sixth century would in any case be a welcome addition to our authorities 
for their text. And the character of the text which it presents, especially 
in Deuteronomy, enhances greatly its value. Students of the Septuagint 
have long known the importance of the text attested by the two cursive 
MSS, designated 54 and 75 by Holmes and Parsons (Paris, Reg. Gr. 5, 
and Oxford Univ. Coll. 52, gn in the Cambridge numeration). The 
Palimpsest fragments known as K, published by Tischendorf in his 
Monumenta Sacra inedita, Nova Collectio 1855, present the same type 
of text. Prof. Max L. Margolis has just published an interesting paper 
on this MS in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
Oct. 1911, in which he re-edits the fragments of Joshua which it contains 
with the help of the cursives 54, 75, and discusses the text. We now 
have uncial support for this type of text of an earlier date, by one or 
two centuries, for the whole of the book of Deuteronomy. The only 
serious lacunae in the MS are Deut. v 16-vi 18 and Joshua iii 3-iv ro. 

Mr Sanders gives a careful tabulation of the affinities of ® with other 


1 In speaking of -is for -es, it makes all the difference to state whether he is 


referring to the accus. or nom. case ; but this Mr Buchanan does not do. The form 
in the acc. is classical. 
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authorities, and discusses in detail several of its readings. He maintains 
that there is a small Hexaplaric element, probably incorporated from 
the margin into the text of some ancestor of the MS. As regards the 
rest of its text, he claims for the MS a high place among the best 
witnesses to the true Septuagint text ; and he is justified in making this 
claim. The most important part of his discussion is that in which he 
establishes the close connexion between ® and the two cursives, of 
which mention has been made, in Deuteronomy. In Joshua its text 
shews closer affinity to that of A, and its importance is less obvious. 
It is probable that the two books were copied from different rolls. At 
any rate the ancestries of the text of the MS must have had different 
histories. 

The collation of the MS with the text of Swete’s edition, with which 
the book closes, is an admirable piece of work. Throughout the Book 
of Deuteronomy we have compared it with the facsimile edition. Its 
accuracy equals, if it does not exceed, that of any other work which we 
have had occasion to use, and opportunity of testing, in the preparation 
of the first three parts of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint. 

I have kept till last a point on which, if anything at all is said, it 
must be out of proportion to the real importance of the subject. It is 
the only point on which I can supplement, and perhaps correct, in 
some slight degree, Mr Sanders’s statement. And perhaps it is worth 
while to point out how little is known about Old Testament 
Lectionaries. 

Mr Sanders has included in his description of the MS an interesting 
discussion of the lection marks which are found in Deuteronomy. Two 
lessons are marked off with the usual signs apy. reA. in the margin by 
one of the later hands. The lections thus marked are Deut. i 8-17 
and x 14-21. In the latter case there is a marginal note es tyy pynpny 
Twv aywv matepwv es To Avxvyxov. With the help of a Paris MS 
(Reg. Gr. 243) Mr Sanders assigns these lessons to July 16 ‘in honour 
of the Holy Fathers of the Fourth Council’. As the notice which he 
mentions with regard to the first lection refers it to the service in honour 
of T I H aywy zpov, which he explains as the ‘ Holy Fathers of the Fourth 
Council’, there would seem to be some confusion. Surely it was the 
Fathers of the First Council (Nicaea) whose numbers equalled those of 
Abraham’s servants. And his statement in respect of the second lection 
that it ‘is one of the few O.T. lections which continued to be read in 
later times’ suggests that O. T. lections are a subject about which very 
little is known. The facts would seem to be that the memorial of the 
Fourth Council was held on July 16, the same O. T. lessons being used, 
at its Vigil, as for the Memorial of the First Council of Nicaea. The 
lessons for this generally occur in lectionaries between those for (the 
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Vigils of) Ascension and Pentecost. The O.T. Lections for this 
Memorial are 


(1) Gen. xiv 14-20 (ev rats ypepars exewars axovoas aBpaap— 


vmoxeipiovs wou) 
(2) Deut. i 8-17 (ae M... wdov tov Geov 
(3) Deut. x 14-21 . Wov tov Peov—a ox 
opOarpor cov) 


The Greek Old Testament Lectionaries, so far as can be gathered from 
a cursory examination of most of those which are preserved at Oxford, 
London, Paris, Rome, Florence, and Venice, all follow one system of 
lections, which provides for the more or less continuous reading of 
Genesis, Isaiah, and Proverbs during Lent, and for three lections on 
the vigils of Festivals, a larger number being provided for the Greater 
Festivals. When the system was codified and how long it remained in 
use is a question which Liturgiologists must answer. 

Codex @ also contains twenty-four marks in Deuteronomy which 
Mr Sanders no doubt rightly connects with lection reading. Some of 
them correspond with the beginning or end of sections in one or other 
of the systems, of which several are found in O. T. MSS, from B onwards. 
Many of them do not correspond. The correspondences become closer 
towards the end of the book. On the whole there are more points of 
contact with the system found in Ven. Gr. 3 than with any other. 
Regarded as a system they are very incomplete, and it would be safer 
to treat them as marks made for the purpose of identifying lections, but 
not necessarily all connected with one and the same system. ‘But the 
subject of xepadaa, terhox, and lections needs further enquiry. 


A. E. Brooke. 
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THE PLEROPHORIAE OF JOHN OF MAJUMA. 


Jean Rufus, Gvique de Maiouma: Pltrophories, Cest-a-dire, témoignages et 
révélations (contre le Concile de Chalcédoine). Version syriaque 
et traduction frangaise, éditées par F. Nau. (Patrologia Orientalis, 
tome viii, fasc. 1.) (Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1911.) 


Tue last few years have seen the publication of many texts relating 
to the Monophysites of the school of Peter the Iberian and Severus of 
Antioch. Of these the editors of the Patro/ogia Orientalis had already 
given us the lives and the hymns and a portion of the homilies of 
Severus, and they have now added the Plerophoriae of John of 
Majuma, the successor of Peter, a collection of anecdotes and tradi- 
tions of Peter himself, Timothy Aelurus, and many others, composed in 
Greek between 513 and 518, and now existing in Syriac only. The text 
is contained in Brit. Mus. Add. 14650, and M. Nau has found the 
greater part of it in Add. 14631 also; but there is reason to think that 
this latter is a copy of Add. 14650. Three chapters are also in Berlin 
Sachau 329, and part of the work is reproduced by the so-called 
Dionysius and by Michael. M. Nau had already published a transla- 
tion in the Revue de l’Orient Chrétien iii (1898) 232-259, 337-392 ; 
but the Syriac text appears here for the first time, and in the meanwhile 
the materials for obtaining an accurate text have been enriched by 
M. Chabot’s publication of the Syriac Michael. The present translation 
is not a revised edition of the former one, but is a new one made by 
M. Briére. Some illustrative passages from other authors are added in 
an appendix. 

Unfortunately the text of Add. 14650 has been corrected by a 
later hand, the original readings being in many places almost illegible ; 
and to edit it from transcripts and photographs only is a very difficult 
task, which it is a great credit to M. Nau to have achieved as well as he 
has done ; but I have a transcript of the first seventeen chapters, and 
after comparing this again with the MS I am able to give the following 
corrections of his readings: P. 13 n. 7 Jhasas9; 17 1. 4 909; 181 2 
3 201.5 for (so at 28 1. 2); 
3 24 2 is in the MS; 25 1. 2 
for |. 4 for shoo; n. 1 26 n. 2 marg. 
INussofso ; 27 1. 3 after Loom insert Kuo, but this is perhaps deleted ; 
n. 8 pr. m. sec. 28 n. 8 Jes; 30 1. 7 IMSL is in 
marg., apparently in later hand ; n. 5 sec. m. exo bol) aN; 311. 12 
1. 14 hie for Jeo; 33 1. 4 obod; n. 1 but apparently 
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corrected from wo; 35 1. 11 pr. m. oa. Ido not understand why 
at 141. 2 M. Nau substitutes the meaningless we for the MS reading 
oo, which M. Britre assumes in his translation, nor why at 26 1. 13 he 
substitutes the ungrammatical for The conjecture 
Jéagv (guards) for Jegas (notaries) in note 6 to the translation on p. 83 
is also unnecessary. ‘The word for a military tribune is not rpxBoivos 
but yA‘apyxos, whereas ‘tribunus et notarius’ is a common title. On 
the other hand at 331. 4 neither oLaX nor olaX makes sense, and we 
must substitute sled, as the translation assumes. Misprints in an 
Oriental text can hardly be avoided, and I note the following: 12 1. 4 
voll ; 21 1. 12 for in the heading ; 32 1. 4 35 1. 7 and 1401.9 
es. On pp. 30, 125, and 128 there is some confusion in the numbers 
referring to the notes. ‘The printing, otherwise excellent, is marred by 
a deficiency of diacritic marks. No difference is made between the 
article and pronoun om and the copula oo, which MSS always 
distinguish, and in many cases there is no distinction between present 
and preterite, and rst and 2nd persons, though the points are in the MS. 

On the admirable translation few remarks are needed. At 
140 Il. 2, 3 there seems to be some confusion, since w,olly 9) fua./ 
can only mean ‘ How must I be sanctified?’ and oS Jerols certainly 
cannot mean ‘de lui adresser’; but older readings seem here to have 
been obliterated. Again at 141 1. 13 ‘pour cela’ does not render 
y°? q©, which means ‘from any source’. At rog 1. 6 ‘de Jérusalem’ 
has been accidentally omitted, and there is an inconsistency between 
112 1. 5 and rr3 1. 2, the same word being rendered in the one place 
‘ducenarius’ and in the other ‘ decenarius’. ; 

The date 457-460 assigned to the exile of Timothy at 63 n. 5 is 
clearly a slip. This was the date of his first episcopate, as given at 
20 n. 1, and there and at 83 n. 2 the date of his exile is rightly given as 
460-475. He was not however at Gangra all that time, as there stated, 
but was moved thence to Cherson, and his history was therefore written 
during the earlier part of this period. It must be by another slip that 
at 20 n. 1 the Antencyclical of Basiliscus is ascribed to Zeno. 


E. W. Brooks. 
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THE COMMENTARIES OF ISHO‘DAD OF MERV. 


The Commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv, edited and translated by 
MARGARET DuNLop Gipson, with an Introduction by JaMEs 
RENDEL Harris, Horae Semiticae Nos. V-VII. (Cambridge 1911.) 


In editing and translating this work Mrs Gibson has once more laid 
scholars under great obligations. Isho‘dad was a Nestorian bishop of 
Hédhatta in the latter part of the ninth century. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the whole of the New Testament and parts, at least, 
of the Old. The present edition comprises his commentaries on the 
four Gospels. The valuable references made by Isho‘dad to the 
Diatessaron, and most of those also to St Ephraim’s commentary 
upon it, have already been extracted and published by Dr Rendel 
Harris in his /ragments of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus on the 
Diatessaron. But the interest and value of a complete edition of 
Isho‘dad’s commentaries is scarcely diminished by these anticipations. 
The work is literally packed with quotations and extracts from earlier 
writers, chief amongst whom is ‘The Interpreter’, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. In the commentary on St Matthew especially Theodore 
is cited over and over again ; and Mrs Gibson’s work will prove indis- 
pensable for the study of his exegesis of the Gospels, unless (as 
in the case of his commentary on St John) more of his original writings 
are discovered in Syriac translations. 

As regards Mrs Gibson’s work, the Syriac text is very carefully edited 
from three MSS: one in the Cambridge University Library, one lent 
by Professor Margoliouth, and the third supplied by Dr Rendel Harris. 
The last of the three is that followed in the printed text, though, as 
Mrs Gibson admits, the second (M) contains the best text. The © 
readings of the first and second MSS are duly recorded. In the 
translation Mrs Gibson has not been so successful. If I may venture 
to say so, I think she has carried literalness to excess, with the result 
that the English is often awkward and difficult to follow, and some- 
times ambiguous. In spite of these and some other shortcomings, 
however, I think we may join heartily with Dr Harris when he says 
‘if there should be found some places in which Mrs Gibson has failed 
to grasp Isho'dad’s meaning, or has rendered the Syriac wrongly, a 
tolerant judgement will no doubt be given by scholars in view of the 
fact that so much has been added to Syriac literature at a single stroke’ 
(Introd. p. xi). 

In his Introduction Dr Harris gives us several interesting discussions 
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of comments by Isho‘dad; but his arguments on pp. xxiii-xxiv are 
difficult to follow. Isho‘dad is trying to harmonize St Mark’s «i pi 

pd pévov (Khaw with St Matthew’s pd (pan I o/). 
He says that some read (Mark’s) ella ‘except’, as alla. This 
latter form, he implies, means ‘and not’, pb brings Mk. into agree- 
ment with Matth. Dr Harris remarks, here ‘Isho'dad appears to be 
on the right track : it is one of the commonest confusions in Syriac, 
to have the two senses of I) [e//@] conflicting with one another’. But 
surely ‘and not’ is mot one of these meanings: they are (1) ‘ but’, 
(2) ‘except’, or ‘unless’: a difference which gives no help in the 
present case. What Isho'dad is really about is a mere piece of fanciful 
philology, by which he makes JJ) = Slo?, by assimilation of 2 to \ on 
the inadmissible analogy of J? = ) \?. The same bad etymology appears 
to underlie another interpretation which he cites (discussed by Dr Harris 
on p. xxix): ‘Bethpage: some explain it as the partition of the ways, 
others as the crossing of the roads.’ Here, again, hy, pdgé, is 
apparently regarded as a possible alternative form for ks (i.e. pélage, 
‘ divisions,’ or perhaps /e/gé, ‘ halves,’ ‘ intersections’ ?), this time with 
elision or assimilation of &. There are a few Syriac misprints in the 
Introduction: also on p. xxvi |. g from the bottom ‘ durning’ and 
‘heavy’ should change places; and on p. xxix |. 7 should not Ipas 
(‘locusts ’) be milk’)? 


R. H. Conno ty. 
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THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


Das Verstindnis der Oden Salomos, von WILHELM FRANKENBERG. 
(A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1911.) 

Les Odes de Salomon. J.Lasnourt et P. Batirro.. (J. Gabalda, Paris, 

FRANKENBERG has a ready way with the Odes. He maintains that 
they are Christian, and that Harnack is quite wrong in regarding them 
as Jewish compositions interpolated by Christian hands. There is, 
moreover, nothing original in them; they are dependent on the 
canonical Psalter and on the exegesis of the Alexandrine School 
(Clement, Origen). 

The text of the Odes is given in an attempted re-translation into Greek, 
which Frankenberg holds to be the original language. A discussion of 
their meaning follows, beginning with Odes xvii and xii, in each of which 
Harnack acknowledges a large Christian element. The main subject 
of these two Odes is said by Frankenberg to be the peracroryeiwors cis 
Thy mvevpatuny of which Gregory of Nyssa writes (in Cant. Cant. 
Hom. ix). The speaker in xvii 10-14 is not Christ Himself (as Harnack 
says) but the Christian ‘transformed into Christ’. The numerous 
_ parallels which Frankenberg brings from Gregory of Nyssa (on Canticles) 
and the Homilies of Macarius, as well as from Origen on the Psalms, are 
well worthy of study. 

The work of Labourt and Batiffol styles the Odes ‘une ceuvre 
chrétienne des environs de l’'an 100-120’. The well-known Syriac 
scholar, M. Labourt, provides a translation into French with notes 
chiefly dealing with textual criticism, while Mgr Batiffol contributes 
‘Introduction et commentaire’. The discussion of the character and 
provenance of the Odes (extending over eighty-three pages) is very 
interesting. Batiffol rejects the view of Dr Bernard that the Odes are 
‘a collection of hymns packed with allusions to baptism’ (7. 7: S. vol. xii 
p. 29). ‘Les Odes’, he writes, ‘semblent réfractaires & toute concep- 
tion sacramentelle.’ Further, he will not allow (with Rendel Harris) 
that the Odes are judaeo-christian, nor (with Harnack) that the inter- 
polator was an adherent of ‘grosskirchliche’ orthodoxy. Finally, he 
agrees with Wellhausen that the mysticism of the Odes is ‘un mysti- 
cisme d’essence grecque, provenant du milieu ot le quatritme Evangile 
s’est produit, trés vraisemblablement dans la dépendance du quatri¢me 
Evangile. . . . On pourra le (ce mysticisme) localiser en Syrie, en Asie 
peut-étre encore, et le dater de la période 100-120’. 


W. Emery BARNEs, 


VOL, XIII. Hh 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A Study of the Conversion of St Paul. By R. J. Fietcner, D.D., 
Preacher of Gray’s Inn. (G. Bell & Sons, 1911.) 


Dr FLetcuer, who is Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge this year, has 
given us in this book a sound and careful account of the influences at 
work in the mind of St Paul just before his conversion, a brief discussion 
of the conversion itself, and an indication of the line of thought to 
which it led him. After a description of the sources of our knowledge 
of St Paul’s life and thought, in the course of which he rather hastily 
dates the Third Gospel about the year a.p. 80, and therefore the Acts 
still later, he passes on to investigate the root ideas of Pharisaism. 
These he finds in the two conceptions of God, first as a Heavenly King, 
and secondly as Holy. He gives a description of varying conceptions 
of the Messiah, perhaps hardly allowing enough weight to eschatological 
conceptions, and proceeds to discuss the reason for the hostility between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, which he finds, not so much in any Messianic 
claim of His, as in His repudiation of legalism in religion and His 
refusal to confuse religious and political ideals. 

In the light of the picture which he has drawn of the general beliefs 
of a Pharisee of about the year a.D. 30, he proceeds to discuss the state 
of mind of Saul the Persecutor, whom he believes to have been in a 
condition of religious depression, and so he passes to his account of the 
actual conversion. As to this, however, he adopts a very tentative 
attitude. He mentions as possible the view that the light seen by 
St Paul was ‘a projection into the external world of a light entirely 
mental, a flash of comprehension’. But he himself rather suggests that 
‘The shock of what was perhaps from one point of view an unusual 
effect of the sun’s rays gave articulation to an inward voice’. But his 
treatment of this matter is rather inadequate. He raises the question 
whether the experience was pathological, but he hardly discusses it at 
all. He points out, however, what significance the apparition of a 
bright light must have had for Saul, comparing it with Prophetic 
Visions in the Old Testament, and hurries on to his exposition of the 
Gospel at which he conceives that St Paul arrived as a result of his new 
conviction that Jesus was the Christ. 

For ‘a study of the conversion of St Paul’ the book seems a trifle out 
of proportion. The actual conversion is rather cursorily treated, and 
some of the main questions, especially on the side of psychology, are 
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not really faced. Moreover, the author’s calmness and caution, and his 
anxiety to avoid over-statement, valuable as these are in their way, 
perhaps hardly contribute so much to the elucidation of the thought of | 
St Paul as they naight to that of a less enthusiastic and more systematic 
thinker. Who WOuld recognize St Paul’s Gospel in the second of the 
five propositions in which Dr Fletcher says that that Gospel centres : 
‘ That the breaches by all men of God’s law, due to the immanence in 
all men of the defiling influence, sin, would not be permitted by God 
to prevent the entrance of some men into His kingdom ’? 

Yet the book should be welcomed as a really learned and useful 
contribution to the discussion of a difficult and important subject. 


G. Ciayton. 


The Credibility of the Gospel (Longmans, Green & Co., 1912) is the 
title of the English translation (by the Rev: G. C. H. Pollen, S.J.) of 
Mgr P. Batiffol’s Orpheus et ? Evangile (V. Lecoffre, Paris, 1910), eight 
lectures given under the presidency of the Bishop of Versailles to 
a large audience of leading Roman Catholics a couple of years ago, 
of which I regret that no notice has appeared in the JourNaL. The 
book contains an admirable and attractive presentation of the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospel history in general, with special reference 
throughout to the chapter on Christian origins in M. Reinach’s Orpheus, 
and English readers will be grateful to author and translator for this 
English version of it. I do not know of any book which covers the 
ground so effectively. Mgr Batiffol has no difficulty in shewing that 
M. Reinach’s position is dependent on theories of early Christian 
history and of the composition of the Gospels that are now abandoned 
by many of the chief ‘critics’ of various schools. If he conveys the 
impression that traditional views are more completely justified than, in 
some respects, they really are, he does so less by questionable assertion 
than by delicate suggestion, and by passing lightly over some of the 
more dangerous ground and concentrating attention on the evidence 
for the credibility of the central facts of the Gospel story. And that 
is what was needed for his purpose: the purpose, namely, of reassuring 
educated Christians in view of criticism such as that of M. Reinach. 

Yet in the interests of a wider and more permanent apologetic some of 
Mgr Batiffol’s positions cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. For 
example, while rightly emphasizing the judgement of recent critical 
students of the Gospels who find Catholicism in St Matthew, he 
appears to treat this judgement as carrying with it the credibility of 
such a passage as xvi 17—19, though really it in no way affects the 
question whether our Lord Himself used the words or not. 

Hh2 
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And in appealing to the sayings ‘ which the Gospels report concerning 
Jesus’ as revealing ‘the consciousness He has of Who He is’, he gives 
no hint of the high probability that many of these sayings reflect later 
conceptions of Christians rather than our Lord’s own thought about 
Himself at the time to which they are ascribed. With regard to ‘ asser- 
tions in the fourth Gospel which cannot be verified by history’ he says 
that ‘we hold them to be true because they are inspired, and we hold 
them to be inspired because the Church guarantees them as such’— 
a form of reasoning which I cannot distinguish from M. Reinach’s own, 
which is condemned on the same page because it leads him to negative 
results. And occasionally he is definitely unfair, as in repeating of 
Schmiedel the old slander that he accepts in the Gospels only nine 
authentic ‘passages from Jesus’, and in saying with regard to the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel that ‘we can take it as settled that this 
Gospel is correctly ascribed to the Apostle St John’—a saying which is 
notoriously contrary to critical opinion of to-day (but perhaps the trans- 
lator is at fault here: the words are nous pouvons tenir pour assuré 
que...). And it is surely extravagant to describe as ‘better attested 
than any other in the Gospel’ the saying ‘this is my blood, the blood 
of the alliance (szc), which shall be shed for you’.' The early history 
of the Eucharist is certainly not one of the things we can take as 
settled, and the question whether our Lord used the equivalent of the 
term da6y«n at the Last Supper cannot be lightly dismissed. 


J. F. BeTHUNE-BaKER. 


Primitive Catholicism, by Mgr Pierre BatirFot, Litt.D.: translated by 
H. L. Brianceau. (Longmans, Green & Co, 1911.) 


An English edition of Z’Eglise naissante is welcome. Harnack 
has recommended Protestants interested in Church history to study it 
thoroughly, and the fifth French edition, from which the translation is 
made, differs from its predecessors in containing, in the Introduction, 
a reply to Harnack’s Constitution and Law of the Church. 

Mgr Batiffol frankly sets out to prove, solely by historical methods, 
that ‘from the very outset of its historical existence Christianity was 
a formed faith, a visible society, a living authority’ (p. xvi), or again, 
‘The Church ... was not, in this first period of her existence, in an 
amorphous state . . . she was a Gospel, an Apostolate, a tradition, 


1 Mgr Batiffol follows the common text of the Vulgate here; but ‘will be shed’, 
not ‘shall be’, is the English translation of it. In another passage, where 1 Cor. 
xi 26 is cited, the translator follows the future tense of the Vulgate (again ‘ shall’), 
though the author there gives the present. 
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a worship, a hierarchical society, one Church made up of many 
Churches, a unity preserved by the unity of the Cathedra Petri’ (p. vii). 
He holds that ‘the prerogative of the Apostles is . . . the true key to 
the question of the origin of the Church : by this prerogative is explained 
the initial fact that Christianity is a society and not a mere preaching, 
a society ordered and governed and not a “charismatic anarchy”’, so 
that ‘what Professor Sohm holds to have been an initial confusion, and 
Professor Harnack holds to have been an initial logic, we hold to have 
been a thing intended’ (p. xxii). 

The first chapter sets out to prove that Christianity began as an 
organized unity, not constituted by unity of race (witness the early 
separation of Judaism and the Faith); nor yet by outpourings ot 
the Spirit, for St Paul subordinates ‘charisms’ to the Faith ; nor by its 
being an eleemosynary brotherhood; but because it was a redigio, 
a corpus without legal existence and proscribed when noticed. 

Chapter ii discusses the meaning of ‘ Apostles’ and finds in the Aposto- 
late ‘a rallying-centre, a principle of unity and authority, a principle laid 
down by Jesus Himself’ (p. 53), round which the new Israel, a ¢ertium 
genus, grows up; and Excursus A, despite a somewhat summary dis- 
missal of other theories and the assignment of an official position to 
Peter after Pentecost that is difficult to maintain, is a very able 
defence of the Roman view of ‘Thou art Peter’. 

Contending that the Christian consciousness was profoundly con- 
vinced of itself as a new people (yévos) before the time of Clement 
(Harnack), Batiffol finds in the Didache evidence of ‘a Christianity of 
community life and institutions, autonomous and authoritative’, and in 
‘Prima Clementis’ besides a hierarchy of presbyter and deacon, a for- 
mulation of the theory of Apostolic succession. Ignatius, again, bears 
witness to an hierarchically constituted Church and a Roman primacy 
of authority. The realized sense of the organic unity of all the churches 
seems clear enough, but we should have liked a clearer indication of 
what the Bishops really were (ch. iii). 

As a teacher of the authority of episcopal succession Irenaeus has 
forerunners in all essentials in Polycarp, Papias, Hegesippus, &c. 
The faith is everywhere the same, i.e. what has been handed down 
(pp. 196-197), and, though the doubtfulness of the translation is 
acknowledged, the famous passage of Irenaeus is built upon confidently 
for the Petrine claims (pp. 207-210). ‘Thus ‘the symbol of faith, the 
episcopate, the canon of the New Testament, the Roman primacy. . . 
appear to the historian as principles laid down from the first, and 
developing with the continuity characteristic of the growth of an 
organism, which, once it is created, grows and expands according to 
its law’ (p. 230). 
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Tertullian’s variations (ch. vi) are between ‘his Catholicism in his 
best days’, which ‘confirms the notion of Catholicism presented to us 
by Irenaeus’, and ‘ his semi-Montanism and his open Montanism’ which 
‘confirm the same notion, but by way of contrast’ (pp. 272-281 and 
287 sq.). 

Chapters v and vii defend against Harnack the Catholicism of the 
Alexandrine Church. But, though Origen’s strong language about the 
deposit and tradition of the faith proves that such a way of thinking can 
scarcely be a new one (pp. 298-321), concerning the Petrine claims 
‘we should like to see Origen giving some firmer indication of the 
dogmatic and juridical meaning of this primacy’ (p. 326). 

Cyprian’s Catholicism, though resting on a hierarchical basis, un- 
like that of Irenaeus and Tertullian on a doctrinal one, was not new. 
What had still to be made clear in his time was how the see of Peter 
was not only the source but also the perpetual guarantee of ‘the 
endurance of unity’. This Cyprian nearly had the glory of demon- 
strating in De Unitate Ecclesiae. We failed because the book was 
written for the speciah purpose of establishing the unity of each local 
church (p. 364). Mgr Batiffol is constrained to argue with Cyprian 
about the claims of the Roman see; he speaks of ‘the restless and 
inconsistent provincialism of the Africans’, of Cyprian’s appeal to 
reason against custom as ‘appallingly rash’, and, from Cyprian’s refusal 
to acknowledge the jurisdictional supremacy of Peter, he assumes its 
general recognition (p. 389). Nevertheless, Cyprian’s doctrine of 
empiric catholic unity finds echoes everywhere, and is not a theory 
refuted by the actual circumstances (Harnack). 

An acknowledged bias is better than a concealed one, and Mgr Batiffol 
has given us a very able, learned, and honest defence of the Roman 
position, the value of which is little diminished by the fact that some- 
times conclusions seem to outrun premises. And at the same time 
we are grateful to M. Brianceau, who has accomplished the work of 
translation admirably. ‘There appears to be a word missing on p. xxiii, 
and on p. 252 n. ‘both’ ought to be ‘ book’. 

P. N. F. Youne. 


The Revelation of the Son of God. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1910-1911. By E. A. Epcnitt, B.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1911.) 


THE sub-title of this book is ‘Some questions and considerations 
arising out of a study of second-century Christianity’. The author 
describes the characteristic features of the Christianity of the second 
century and tries to shew that the divergence between it and the 
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Christianity of the New Testament has been much exaggerated. But 
he writes of the second century with his eye on the Church of to-day, 
and his real interest seems to lie in modern controversies. 

He shews that in the second century Christianity was recognized as 
being a religion rather than a philosophy, and he gives some account 
of the religious condition of the world at that time. In his estimate of 
different religions and philosophies he is perhaps rather unfair to 
Judaism. He contrasts Christianity with other systems as being both 
rational and historical ; and he attacks the apologetic which rests its 
case on the satisfaction of human needs. He seems, however, to mis- 
interpret those who adopt that line of thought. For many of them 
would accept everything that he says about reason, but would say that 
their reason led them to suppose that real human needs must find 
fulfilment. ‘ Truth in a religious context’, he says, ‘ is as large as life’ ; 
and again, ‘Reason cannot capitulate even to Revelation, of which 
Truth—not emotional or aesthetic satisfaction—is the test’. But 
‘emotional and aesthetic satisfaction’ is surely a part of life, and 
therefore on his own shewing must be taken into account, and probably 
none of those of whom he seems to be thinking would for a moment 
make it their sole criterion. 

He passes on to deal with the question of Miracles, asking whether 
belief in miracles was of the essence of the Christianity of the second 
century, and here his criticisms of Dr Figgis and others are acute and 
useful. But it is extremely difficult to discover what he himself means. 
He seems to think that the experience which Christians had of the 
present power of the Lord led them to think that miracles must have 
been characteristic of His earthly life. But whether he thinks that the 
events commonly regarded as miraculous actually took place is not 
clear. And here again he seems to take those whom he criticizes at 
their worst, and to fail to understand the full force of their contentions. 

After a comparison of the Christianity of the New Testament with 
that of the apologists, in which he recognizes that the apologists 
believed much more than they mentioned in their apologies, writing 
as they were to heathen, he concludes with a chapter on the use of 
creeds, which is largely a criticism of Dr Denney’s Jesus and the 
Gospel. 

The book is always interesting and sometimes eloquent; but it 
cannot be said to add much to our knowledge of the Christianity of 


the second century. 
G. H. Crayton. 
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The University of Cambridge. Vol. iii. From the Election of Bucking- 
ham to the Chancellorship in 1626 to the Decline of the Platonist 


Movement. By James Bass MuLLincer, M.A. (University Press, 
Cambridge, 1911.) 


CAMBRIDGE may well be proud of its historian ; and it will do well 
to add to its pride a sense of gratitude for his powers of long continu- 
ance at a heroic task. His first volume appeared in 1873, and the 
second in 1884. His ruling passion both for the fulfilment of hi 
purpose and for consistent completeness in detail shews no sign of 
failing. 

The measure of accomplishment already attained absolves a reviewer 
from any description of Mr Mullinger’s familiar method. Students are 
prepared now for a Cambridge historian who takes all contemporary 
academic iife within his purview; in fact, a fairly compendious record 
of the sister University could be compiled from these pages. We also 
get frequent glimpses of foreign academies, but it is still more interesting 
to come in mid course upon proposals for provincial Universities in 
England ; in 1642 both Manchester and York desired permission to 
set up such bodies in their midst, the Lancastrians, because they had 
‘many ignorant and unlearned ministers amongst us’ who were not 
‘able to convince and discourage Papists’, and the Yorkshiremen, 
because they had two suitable buildings, of which one, St William’s 
College, as Mr Mullinger may care to notice, has recently been ‘ redeemed 
by worthy benefactors’ to the perpetual uses of the Northern Convoca- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, for the time being Oxford and Cambridge remained 
without rivals. If they were to be put down at all it was not by the 
opposition of competitors but by the constant interference on politico- 
ecclesiastical grounds of whatever powers happened to be at Whitehall. 
Laud in 1635 and Cromwell in 1654 both tried the experiment of 
a visitation of Cambridge, and both were actuated by ecclesiastical 
motives. Laud’s position was that even in places normally exempt 
from archiepiscopal interference it was his business ‘ to see the doctrine 
of the Church maintained’. Cromwell’s Ordinance was equally con- 
nected with an attempt ‘to draw up in “erminis the fundamentals of 
religion’. By consequence there is no sign during the period of a con- 
viction that either the ecclesiastic or the ecclesiastical layman (such as 
Cromwell was) can afford to let the ordinary layman alone to pursue 
his search for truth. For in the earlier years we have Bacon influencing 
the effort to establish a lectureship in history, for which persons in holy 
orders were not to be eligible, and we have the lecturer (Dorislaus) at 
once delated to Laud by the interference of Matthew Wren. At the 
other end of the story we come upon René Descartes combining with 
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his distrust of scholastic methods a sincere desire to touch ‘ the hem of 
the garment which enshrouded the Immortal and the Divine’. 

But the interference of the hierarchy and the Governments in the life 
of the University was not all that it had to suffer. London as well as 
Westminster exerted its influence, and the Clerus Londinensis in an age 
of pluralism included several Cambridge men whose contribution to 
academic developements operated more from the City than in Cambridge. 
For instance Mr Mullinger complains rightly of Lazarus Seaman’s 
non-residence and indifference as (the intruded) Master of Peterhouse. 
But Seaman, who held the City benefice of All Hallows, did not 
hesitate, though he was admitted Master of Peterhouse in April 1644, to 
accept office as junior dean of Sion College, London, in April 1645,and to 
serve the office of President for two years, 1651-2. Among his colleagues 
on the Court were Arthur Jackson (Mullinger, p. 227) and Thomas 
Horton, President of Queens’. As Sion College had been founded by 
a Puritan at the outset of the period covered by this volume for the 
promotion of ‘love in conversing together’, it became the meeting- 
place of many academic divines whose benefices gave them the right of 
fellowship ; Richard Holdsworth, Master of Emmanuel, Brian Walton, 
of the Polyglott, Sidrach Simpson, of Emmanuel and Arnheim, Simeon 
Ashe, Manchester’s chaplain, and John Arrowsmith, Master of Trinity, 
are only a few of Mr Mullinger’s fersonae who could use the college in 
London Wall as a place in which to lay their plans and push their 
particular men. Indeed, John Lawson, the physician, whom Mr Mullinger 
(p. 519) describes as being vainly put forward by poor Richard Crom- 
well’s mandate for a fellowship at Queens’, enriched the Library of 
Sion with a benefaction of books which might have gone to Cambridge 
if Queens’ had been more compliant. That the University should have 
survived these external interferences and brought itself out at last into 
the wealthy place of the ‘Platonist’ search for truth is not the least 
encouraging feature in our historian’s present instalment of his elaborate 
record. 

E. H. PErarce. 


Dr John Walker and ‘The Sufferings of the Clergy’. By G. B. TatHam, 
M.A. The Prince Consort Prize, r910. (University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1911.) 


A REVIEWER who has found Dr Walker’s a fascinating work, whether 
he is airing the prejudices of the age of Anne or describing the adventures 
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and afflictions of the clergy in the Civil War, has a gentle quarrel with 
Mr Tatham, who thinks that ‘of those who are aware of its existence 
few have had the curiosity to peruse its contents’. And evidently he 
considers that this public judgement is right, and that only minute 
students of the Civil War or of local antiquities need trouble themselves 
with our author. Yet it is very doubtful whether in fact Walker is so 
little known and appreciated. Mr Tatham has in any case done him 
excellent service in shewing his honesty in the use of his materials, and 
his zeal in collecting them. It was obviously not Walker’s fault that 
they were imperfect. From many districts he got few answers to his 
enquiries, and the libraries offered every obstacle to research. Hence- 
forth the great question as to the fate of the royalist and Laudian clergy 
will be easier of solution. Mr Tatham has calendared Walker’s MSS 
in the Bodleian, and furnished them with a full index. It is plain that 
this work is excellently done ; there are few obvious mistakes, though 
‘Hent’ on p. 150 should be ‘ Hext’, and ‘ Devenham’ on p. 306 must 
be ‘ Davenham’, not ‘Dunham’, as Mr Tatham suggests. But there are 
points at which he should have given ampler information. On p. 156 
he says that an authority of Walker’s gives the names of seven Suffolk 
clergymen ; why are they denied tous? On p. 218 we are told of a letter 
giving the names of twelve parishes in Wiltshire the incumbents of which 
are ejected : those names are not given. As a rule Mr Tatham gives 
names and places ; one wishes he had been quite consistent in this good 
practice. But he has given a sure starting-point for the next stage in 
the enquiry. ‘This is the local one, and if as much interest were taken 
in the antiquities of our counties as in their birds and butterflies, we 
might soon hope to see it accomplished. Every parish register needs 
to be examined to see if there be not a change of hand at one of the 
critical points, or the baptism of children of a new family at the rectory, 
or the entry of the marriage of a new incumbent of some neighbouring 
parish. Such a search, carefully conducted over a sufficiently wide 
area, would produce considerable results; and if all England were 
subjected to it, probably a larger number of sufferers than 3,500, 
Mr Tatham’s guess, would appear. It would also appear that the 
holders of fairly good livings had a much worse chance of continuance 
than those who occupied poor vicarages. But all this lies outside 
Mr Tatham’s scheme. His calendar of Walker’s collections, and 
especially of those which reached him too late for incorporation in the 
Sufferings, is a most thankworthy piece of work; and his account of 
Walker himself, his methods, his difficulties, his measure of success, and 
the criticisms he endured, is admirable. 
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The theory of toleration under the later Stuarts. By A. A. Seaton, M.A. 
The Prince Consort Prize 1910. (University Press, Cambridge, 

The theory of religious liberty in the reigns of Charles II and James II. 
By H. F. Russert Smitu, B.A.  Thirlwall Dissertation 1911. 
(University Press, Cambridge, 1911.) 


THESE thoughtful and laborious essays were well worth printing. 
Mr Smith is perhaps the more suggestive, and Mr Seaton the more 
exhaustive, though the former has read much more literature than he 
cites, and the latter’s book would have been none the worse if its quota- 
tions were abbreviated. If they are very equal in merit, they are also 
very likeminded. Both use as their standard of comparison for the 
tone of the later seventeenth century that doctrine of toleration which 
is now dominant among ourselves. It would have been more instruc- 
tive to compare the prejudices of the age with the contemporary practice 
and theory of New England, which also was peopled by subjects of the 
later Stuarts; and modern France might have furnished analogies as 
well as contrasts. Yet Locke provides a convenient /erminus ad quem, 
and is duly praised by both our authors, though Mr Seaton’s approval 
is more discriminating than that of Mr Smith. If we had to choose 
between them, Mr Seaton’s wealth of facts, as when he states the 
Independent position and describes the love of liberty which it en- 
gendered, would incline us to him; though it would have been interest- 
ing if he could have cited champions of freedom who were quite 
dispassionate in their advocacy. Mr Seaton’s style sometimes tends to 
rhetoric, and Mr Smith’s to obscurity, and neither is perfectly accurate 
in his history. Clare was not a College in ‘illotson’s day, and the 
ships at Marathon were not Greek but Persian. Each has an excellent 
bibliography, and Mr Seaton some useful appendices, especially one 
which gives a summary of the principal penal and test acts of the 
period. 

E. W. Watson. 


In Pioneers of our Faith (Methuen & Co., 1910) Mr Charles Platts 
tells the story of the principal figures in the history of the English 
Church as far as the death of the Venerable Bede. His first three 
heroes are St Alban, St Ninian, and St Kentigern, all of whose lives are 
treated at some length, but he has nothing to say of St Columba, and 
only a word or two about St Patrick, and it is obvious that his main 
interest lies in that band of notable men and women who made the 
seventh century the heroic period of our Church’s history. It needs no 
ordinary pen to do justice to that age, but Mr Platts fails neither in 
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sympathy nor in erudition. He has evidently made a careful study of 
his sources, and indeed the bibliography at the end is not the least 
valuable part of his book. Nor has he been content with mere literary 
research. Much of the interest of the lives of such worthies as Aidan 
and Cuthbert, Chad and Aldhelm, lies in the local names or traditions 
that perpetuate their memory, and in this respect Mr Platts displays 
a very intimate acquaintance with the topography of various historical 
spots, and with the legends that have grown up around them. But, good 
as it is both for its scholarship and for its reverent fiefas, his book is open 
to criticism on two grounds. In the first place his selection of materials 
is at times faulty: he has incorporated too many legends of very slight 
importance, and in places his pages are a little overloaded with extraneous 
details. And secondly his arrangement is frequently awkward and 
difficult to follow ; and although it is foreign to his purpose to give 
a mere series of biographies, yet he would have gained in lucidity by 
keeping more strictly to the biographical order. These blemishes, 
however, do not materially impair the usefulness of what is both a learned 
and an interesting historical study. 


H. C. O. LANCHESTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGuisu. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1912 (Vol. lxxiii, No. 146: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). F.Morcan The Irish and Welsh Churches— 
G. E. Hopcson The rule of St Benedict—H. M. Retton Nestorius 
the Nestorian—E. F. Pinsent The Social results of mental defect— 
Religious instruction in girls’ schools—E. C. SHARLAND Richard Crashaw 
and Mary Collet—R. ALLEN Mission Ka Nankar—The strength and 
weakness of a disestablished church as seen from within—W. O. 
Burrows The Archbishops’ committee on Church finance—J. R. 
ILLINGworTH Harry Drew of Hawarden—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1912 (Vol. x, No. 2: Williams & 
Norgate). René-L. Gérarp Civilization in danger (second study): 
France, England, Germany—O. Lopcr Balfour and Bergson—J. A. 
Tuomson Is there one science of nature ?—G. T. Lapp Is the universe 
friendly ?—J. R. Macpona.p The ‘corruption’ of the citizenship of the 
working man: a reply—C. F. D’Arcy Is Personality in space ?—W. P. 
Ker Popular philosophy—R. R. Maretr In a prehistoric sanctuary— 
W. H. R. Rivers The primitive conception of death—J. A. PATTERSON 
The ecclesiastical situation in Scotland: another point of view — 
J. ABELson Mysticism and rabbinical literature—C. F. Dore The 
Divine Unity—H. D. Rawnstey Social Service, No. 2—Pernicious 
literature—Discussions—Survey of recent literature—Reviews. 


The Expositor, January 1912 (Eighth Series, No. 13: Hodder & 
Stoughton). G. A.Smitu The natural strength of the Psalms—A. DaLe 
The Bible—S. R. Driver The Book of Judges—J. T. Sroppart Two 
American biographies of Luther—W. M. Ramsay The teaching of 
Paul in terms of the present day—D. S. Marco.ioutu The Elephantiné 
Papyri—J. Ropertson The ‘ Dawn’ in Hebrew. 

February 1912 (Eighth Series, No. 14). C. F. Burney The 
Priestly Code and the new Aramaic Papyri from Elephantiné—A. J. 
WeEwnsINcK Ephrem’s hymns on Epiphany and the Odes of Solomon— 
J. R. Harris Ephrem’s use of the Odes of Solomon—S. R. Driver 
The Book of Judges—W. M. Ramsay The teaching of Paul in terms of 
the present day—W. M. Ramsay Dr Johannes Lepsius on the symbolical 
language of the Revelation, translated by Helena Ramsay, Introduction 
and Notes—J. Oman Personality and grace: 3. Autonomy—C. A. Scorr 
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Ephesians iv 21: ‘As the Truth is in Jesus’—D, S. MarcoLiouTH The 
Mishna on Idolatry—W. C. GREEN On a neglected aspect of the Third 
Commandment. 


March 1912 (Eighth Series, No. 15). S. A. Cook The Ele- 
phantiné Papyri and the Old Testament—A. S. Lewis Achikar and the 
Elephantiné Papyri—G. Marco.ioutu The Sadducean Christians of 
Damascus: 2. The Exordium of the Manifesto—J. Oman Personality 
and grace: 4. Dependence and Independence—D. WALKER Present day 
criticism—N. H. MarsHaLt The Atonement in Modern Life—W. M. 
Ramsay The teaching of Paul in terms of the present day. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, January 1912 (Vol. xvi, No. 1: 
Chicago University Press). EE. C. Moore Modern Liberalism and that 
of the Eighteenth Century—S. W. Dike Shall churches increase their 
efficiency by scientific methods ?—W. A. Brown The place of Christ in 
modern Theology—D.S.Scuarr The movement and mission of American 
Christianity—C. Burrace The restoration of immersion by the English 
Anabaptists and Baptists (1640-1700)—Critical Notes—Recent theo- 
logical literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1912 (Vol. x, No. 1: 
Princeton University Press). J. G. Macken The hymns of the First 
Chapter of Luke—L. F. Benson The development of the English 
hymn—H. E. Dosker The Dutch ‘Staten-Bybel’ of 1637—Reviews of 
recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, January 1912 (Vol. xxix, No. 1: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). G. Morin Un traité inédit du iv® siécle, le de similitudine 
carnis peccati de Yévéque S. Pacien de Barcelone—P. DE PUNIET 
Formulaire grec de ’Epiphanie dans une traduction latine ancienne— 
A. Witmart Un manuscrit du Zyactatus du faux Origtne espagnol 
sur Varche de Noé—U. BEruikre Les évéques auxiliaires de Litge— 
G. Morin Notes d’ancienne littérature chrétienne: 1. Que faut-il 
entendre par les confessores auxquels était adressé le traité de Macrobe 
le Donatiste?: 2. Le monentibus sacerdotibus dans \e fragment hérésio- 
logique découvert par Traube: 3. L’interpellation du/cissimi, dans les 
sermons, indice de provenance espagnole?: 4. Le fragment inédit Contra 
Arrianos de \a Collection canonique de Corbie (vi® sitcle): 5. Un 
nouveau manuscrit de l’apocryphe augustinien De VIII guaestionibus— 
A, Witmart Encore Zgeria—H. HERwecen Die Unterschriften der 
Sabarikus-Urkunde—P. BLaNcHARD Note sur les ceuvres attribuées 4 
Bernon de Reichenau—Comptes rendus—Notes bibliographiques. 
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Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, January 1912 (Vol. xiii, No. 1: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). A. p’A.és Tertullien et Calliste: le 
Traité de Tertullien De Poenitentia suivre)—P. bE PuNiET Les 
paroles de la consécration et leur valeur traditionnelle—V. Brants 
L’économie politique et sociale dans les écrits de L. Lessius (1554- 
1623) (2 suévre)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue de POrient Chrétien, October 1911 (New Series, Vol. vi, . 
No. 4: Paris, 20 Rue du Regard). F. Nau Les documents araméens 
d’Fléphantine (v® sitcle avant notre tre)—M. Britre Histoire du 
couvent de Rabban Hermizd, de 1808 4 1832 (traduite du syriaque) (ji) 
—S. Grépautr Apergu sur les miracles de Notre-Seigneur (suéfe) — 
L. DELaporte Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits coptes de la Biblio- 
théqiie Nationale de Paris (swzte)—A. Savary Les papyrus grecs et la 
critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament—B. Everts Sur les noms 
propres arabes Kaisoun et Mousin—F. Nav Sur (Jupiter) Cassius et 
Mousin(opolis) —S. Grésaut Traduction de la version éthiopienne 
d’une Homélie d’Eusébe, évéque d’Héraclée—F. Nav Notes de critique 
biblique : 1. La péricope de la Femme adultére et la Didascalie: 2. Sur 
Ps, vii 10-11: 3. Permutations des lettres M, N, B dans le Codex 
Vaticanus: 4. Un mot hébreu dans Tobie ii 1: 5. La locution Adonai 
Kurios est-elle propre 4 Lucien?: 6. Le Marchalianus; vi® ou viii® 
siécle ?—N. A. Berks Nouveaux fragments d’Hippolyte—Bibliographie : 
M. D. Gibson Zhe Commentaries of Isho'dad (F. Nav): E. Tisserant 
Codex Zuquinensis rescriptus (F. Nav): C. von Orelli Ad/gemeine 
Religionsgeschichte (M. Britre): M. d’Herbigny Un Newman russe, 
Vladimir Soloviev (M. Britre): S. Férarés Une erreur de traduction 
dans la Bible(J. PREssoiRE): J. Behm Die Handauflegung (S. GREBAUT) : 
W. Schubart Papyri graecae Berolinenses (F. Nav): H. Vosen and 
F. Kaulen Rudimenta linguae Hebraicae (F. Nav): A. Rucker Die 
Lucas-Homilien des hi. Cyrill (¥. Nav)—Courtes notices. 


Analecta Bollandiana, January 1912 (Vol. xxxi, No. 1: Brussels, 
20 Boulevard Saint-Michel). P. Przrers La version géorgienne de 
Yautobiographie de Denys l’Aréopagite—C. Van pe Vorst Un pané- 
gytique de S. Théophane le Chronographe par S. Théodore Studite— 
A. PonceLet Boémond et S. Léonard—A. Ponce et Catalogus hagiogra- 
phicorum Latinorum musei Meermanno-Westreeniani—F. VAN ORTROY 
Vie inédite du B. Dalmace Moner O. P.—Bulletin des publications 
hagiographiques—Appendice: U. CHEVALIER Refertorium hymnologicum : 
supplementum alterum, pp. 305-336. 

Revue Biblique Internationale, January 1912 (New Series, Vol. ix, 
No. 1: Paris, 99 Rue Bonaparte). M. J. LaGrancE La philosophie 
religieuse d’Rpictdte et le christianisme—P. DHorme Cyrus le Grand 
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—J. Quenret Les destinataires de ’Epitre aux Hébreux—F. Nau 
Ahiqar et les papyrus d’Eléphantine—A. Jaussen and R. SaviGNac 
Inscription minéenne religieuse de Hereibeh—H. Vincent Chronique : 
Les récentes fouilles d’Ophel : Les récentes fouilles d’ ‘Ain Sems: Deux 
inscriptions de la nécropole juive de Jaffa. 

Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature religieuses, January to February 
1912 (New Series, Vol. iii, No. 1: Paris, 62 Rue des Ecoles). 
G. Cuatrerton-Hit L’étude sociologique des religions —M. HEBERT 
Note sur l'article de M. Chatterton-Hill—A. Loisy Remarques sur 
Particle de M. Chatterton-Hill—Chronique bibliographique: I Philo- 
sophie de la religion: II Histoire des religions: Ouvrages généraux— 
Faits et documents religieux contemporains. 

March to April 1912 (New Series, Vol. iii, No. 2). P. PELLiot Les 
influences iraniennes en Asie Centrale et en Extréme- Orient — 
E. C. Basut Saint Martin de Tours: Saint Martin évéque et mission- 
naire—A. LAGARDE Le pape saint Grégoire a-t-il connu la confession?— 
Chronique bibliographique : II Histoire des religions : ouvrages géné- 
raux (suite): III Religions des non-civilisés— Faits et documents 
religieux contemporains. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Orchristentums (Vol. xiii, No. 1: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). R. REITzEn- 
STEIN Religionsgeschichte und Eschatologie—W. ST6LTEN Gnostische 
Parallelen zu den Oden Salomos—H. Kocu Tertullian und der rémische 
Presbyter Florinus—W. NEstLe ‘ Wer nicht mit mir ist, der ist wider 
mich’—Es. NestLe Von den lateinischen Ubersetzern der Evangelien 
—A. Freitac Kritische Anmerkungen zu den Pastoralen und zum 
Epheser- und zweiten Thessalonicherbrief—Miszellen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xciv, No. 1: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
Merk Lucifer von Calaris und seine Vorlagen in der Schrift ‘ Mori- 
endum esse pro Dei Filio’-—Brtser Textcritische Untersuchung zum 
Johannesevangelium—SaGMUL_ErR Das Naturrecht im offiziellen Kirchen- 
recht der Aufklarung—Apam Cyprians Kommentar zu Mt. 16, 18 in 
dogmengeschichtlicher Beleuchtung—Kocu Zu den neuesten Schriften 
iiber das Papsttum—Rezensionen—Analekten. 
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